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INTRODUCTION. 



In a recent publication by a noble author, (Lord Lind- 
say's " Lives of the Lindsays/') the following striking 
passage occurs: — 

" Every family," says his lordship, " should have a record of its 
own. Each has its peculiar spirit running through the whole line, 
and, in more or less development, perceptible in every generation. 
Rightly viewed, as a most powerful but much neglected instru- 
ment of education, I can imagine no study more rife with pleasure 
and instruction. Nor need our ancestors have been Scipios or 
Fabii, to interest us in their fortunes. We do not love our kin- 
dred for their glory, or their genius, but for those domestic affec- 
tions, or private virtues, that, unobserved by the world, expand in 
confidence towards ourselves, and often root themselves, like the 
banian of the east, and flourish with independent vigour in the 
heart to which a kind providence has guided them. An affection- 
ate regard for their memory is an emotion totally distinct from 
pride — an ideal love, free from that consciousness of requited 
affection, and reciprocal esteem, which constitutes so much of the 
satisfaction we derive from the love of the living. They are denied, 
it is true, to our personal acquaintance ; but the light they shed 
during their lives, survives within their tombs, and will reward our 
search if we explore them. Be their light, then, our beacon, not 
the history with a' lustre as cold, though as dazzling, as the gold 
of an heraldic illuminator ; but the pure and sacred flame which 
descends from heaven on the altar of a Christian heart, and that 
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warmed their naturally frozen affections till they produced the 
fruits of piety, purity, and love, — evinced in holy thoughts and 
good actions, of which many a record might be found in the annals 
of the past, would we but search for them, and in which we may 
find as strong incentives to virtuous emulation as we gather every 
day from those bright examples of living worth which it is the 
study of every good man to imitate. And if the virtues of 
strangers be so attractive to us, how infinitely more so should be 
those of our own kindred? — and with what additional energy 
should the precepts of our parents influence us, when we trace the 
transmission of those precepts through successive generations, 
each bearing the testimony of a virtuous, useful, and honourable 
life, to their truth and influence ; and all uniting in a kind and 
earnest exhortation to their descendants, so to live on earth, that 
followers of Him, through whose grace alone we have power to 
obey Him, we may at last be reunited with those who have been 
before and those who may come after us. 

"No wanderer lost, 
A family in heaven."* 

Previous to the writer having had the opportunity of 
perusing Lord Lindsay's sentiments, in relation to 
family biography, great part of the foregoing reflections 
had presented themselves to his mind; although, of 
course, altogether divested of the fiill efficacy of the 
charm conferred by the force and beauty of his lord- 
ship's style ; and served to prompt him to attempt the 
execution of the following biographical sketch. The 
subject of this sketch would seem to be removed in 
some degree from Lord Lindsay's category of those 

possessed of the interest exclusively attached to the 

■ ■ — — — . . — — — —— — ■ 

* Preface to the " Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the Houses of Craw- 
ford and Balcarras." By Lord Lindsay. 4 vols, octavo. Wigan, 1840 ; p. 15. 
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biography of private life ; for although neither a Scipio 
nor a Fabius, a warrior or a statesman, the " small 
still voice of genius claimed him for her own," 
— for a man of genius, in an extended sense of the 
word, the late Charles Macintosh unquestionably was.* 
Nor was it his genius which alone was appreciated by 
his family and society, for his many virtues were equally 
valued by both. Were his surviving kindred then, in 
all respects so deeply indebted to him, to be held 
exonerated, if, without an effort on their part, his 
virtues and his genius should remain unrecorded, and 
posterity become ignorant of what was due to his 
memory, and of what society owed him ? 

The writer, it is true, might well plead inability for 
the task, still he felt that this was not a legitimate 
excuse for his leaving the duty unattempted ; however 
much it may be a reason for his throwing himself upon 
the indulgence of the reader, under the consciousness 
that neither his talents nor acquirements fit him for the 
performance of the undertaking. 

In examining the documents in the repositories of 
his late father, the writer found himself met by a diffi- 
culty which at first wore a serious aspect ; and which 
he almost despaired of being enabled to surmount. He 



* Mr. Macintosh's genius may, with propriety, be characterized as the talent 
of rendering chemical science, (at the time of its infancy,) applicable and subser- 
vient to the purposes of the useful arts. — Ed. 
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could discover no diary or journal kept by his father, 
relative either to the occurrences of his life, or in 
respect to his scientific pursuits and experiments. It 
farther appeared, that although his correspondence was 
extensive, that it was only of merely business letters 
that he had kept copies, or that the copies of other let- 
ters, if they had been kept, had been destroyed. On 
the other hand, several essays on scientific subjects, 
and on matters connected with political economy, and 
general politics, of an early date, in his own handwrit- 
ing, and bearing his signature, were found amongst his 
papers. But what was of still greater value, a vast 
mass of letters addressed to him by various correspon- 
dents, were found carefully preserved. These letters 
appeared to the writer so fully to supply, in another 
shape, what he was in search of, that it at once occurred 
to him that it was only requisite to arrange a portion 
of them consecutively, in order to afford a biographical 
narrative, comprising the principal incidents of his 
father's life, and an account of the greater portion of 
his discoveries and inventions, stamped with unques- 
tionable authenticity, and written by more impartial 
observers than himself. In this way the following nar- 
rative became a biography, written, as it were, by 
divers contemporary pens, whilst the duty devolved 
upon the writer of these lines, was almost exclusively 
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editorial, in otherwise supplying such slight laam<e as 
might interrupt the continuity of the narrative.* As 
from the plan thus adopted, there necessarily resulted 
a narrative, at some parts more or less interrupted and 
abrupt, and in others, labouring under the disadvan- 
tages of considerable repetition, it appears to the writer 
to be desirable at this point to rectify what may in such 
respects be reasonably complained of, by here supply- 
ing, in the form of a compendious abstract, a short 
notice of the most remarkable of his father's scientific 
pursuits and practical inventions. He is led to give 
precedence to such subjects as may be considered of a 
more exclusively scientific character, from the circum- 
stance of its appearing desirable to classify separately 
such subjects and those of a practical description. 



* The Editor has failed in recovering the greater portion of Mr. Macintosh's 
correspondence between the yean 1818 and 1822. During this interval, Mr. Mac- 
intosh was in communication with the late Sir William Congreve, on the subject of 
the formation of bank notes calculated to prevent forgery ; and suggested to Sir 
William the method of composing a beautiful triple paper, the interior stratum of 
which was formed of Turkey-red cotton, the water-mark being obtained by dis- 
charging the red colour by means of the chloride of lime process. This paper was con- 
sidered to be too expensive for the purpose ; and Sir William Congreve substituted a 
very beautiful paper, coloured with smalts ( oxide of cobalt ), instead. This paper came 
into general use in the government stamps in bank notes. It is also proper to men- 
tion, that whilst resident at Crossbasket, Mr. Macintosh made a discovery of some 
importance on the farm of Mauchline Hole, at that time also bis property, namely, 
a stratum of hydraulic mortar, or Roman cement, of the finest quality, which soon 
came into extensive use ; and in particular, the writer may mention, that the agent 
for the government works at the harbour of Portpatrick has assured him, that but 
for the introduction into use of this cement stone, the great works still carrying on 
at the harbour of Portpatrick must have been abandoned. The same band, or 
stratum, has since been found in several localities in the vicinity of East Kilbride, 
in Lanarkshire. — Ed. 
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1st. So early as 1787, Mr. Charles Macintosh anti- 
cipated the discoveries of the Trench chemists, Che- 
vreul, Braconnet, and Thenard, made in 1813, 1814, 
and 1815, in regard to the analogies of the chemical 
composition of animal and vegetable substances, and 
the elements into which these bodies are mutually 
resolvable. See p. 7. 

2d, He, in the same year, 1787, combated the hypo- 
thesis of Monsieur Hellot, and of Dr. Irvine, in respect 
to the philosophy of dyeing, and substituted what has 
since been generally admitted as the true theory of this 
process. See p. 7. 

3d. He seems thus early, 1787, to have been aware 
of the compound nature of the vegetable alkali, (pot- 
ash). See p. ff. 

4th. He anticipated other chemists in a knowledge 
of the properties of Saccharum Saturni, (acetate of lead, 
sugar of lead,) in abstracting carbonic acid from water 
and atmospheric air; and of the different states of 
acidification of this salt; facts of which Dalton, so 
late as 1807, seems not to have been cognizant. See 
p. 25. 

5th. Previous to 1790, he discovered and prepared 
the salt termed the chlorate of potash, since used as a 
fulminate in the manufacture of percussion powder, 
and patented at Vienna by Messrs. Liebig and Vee, so 
late as 1821. See pp. 30, 31. 






PRACTICAL ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW MANUFACTURES. 

1. 1786. He introduced into Britain, from Holland, 
tbe manufacture of sugar of lead, (Saccharum Sat urn i, 
acetate of lead). See pp. 24, 25. 

2. 1786. He discovered the mode of forming acetate 
of alumine, by substituting, in the process, acetate of 
lime, instead of acetate of lead, and introduced this 
new process into general use, in calico-printing, in 
Britain. See p. 25. 

3. In 1798, he discovered the method of preparing 
the dry chloride of lime, and materially assisted in intro- 
ducing it into use in bleaching.* See pp. 37,38,68,<fcc. 

A brief detail, at this point, may perhaps be excusable. 

Fortunately, data exist upon which a very near 
approximation of the actual value of this invention to 
the country may be arrived at. When Mr. Charles 
Tennant introduced his process for bleaching, by means 
of the liquid chloride of lime, in Ireland, it was clearly 
proved, so early as 1799, that he thereby effected a 
clear annual saving of L.166,800 to the linen trade of 
that country. This may be computed to be about a 
fourth part of the linen trade of the British dominions ; 
therefore, L.166,800 X 4, = L.667,200 ; which multi- 



* In 1828, he discovered the mode of separating solid metallic carbon from car- 
n retted hydrogen gas. See pp. 95, 96. 

b 
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plied by 46, the number of years which have intervened 
between 1799 and the present date, (1846,) would show 
a saving by the process, for the period in question, of 
L. 30,691,200. But in order to show the actual saving 
to the country, it is obvious that compound interest, at 
4 per cent., which may be assumed as the average 
value of money in Britain, during the period in ques- 
tion, namely, the interval between 1799 and 1846, must 
be added to the above capital sum of L.30,691,200, 
which Shows an actual saving to the country, in bleach- 
ing linen alone, during the above period of — 

L. S. D. 

84,733,402 16 5 
To which add as under, viz. :— 

No. 1. Saving — In bleaching of cotton, by 
the dry chloride of lime, between 
1799 and 1846. 

No. 2. Do. — In bleaching rags for paper- 
makers' use. 

No. 3. Do. — Discharging in calico-printing. 

No. 4. Do. — Allowance for increase of linen 
trade, between 1799 and 1846. 

No. 5. Do. — Allowance for superiority of dry 
chloride of lime over the liquid chlo- 
ride of lime, which latter became at 
once excluded from the market, and 
on which Mr. Tennant's original 
computation is based. 

No. 6. Do. — Include compound interest at 4 
per cent, on Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
multiply L.84,733,402 16s. 5d., 
by 4, equal to . . . L.338,933,611 5 8 

Total saving to the country by the pro- 
cess, between 1799 and 1846, L. 423,667,014 2 • 1 
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The saving then, thus shown to have been effected 
by this invention, amounts at the present date, (1846,) 
to Four Hundred and Twenty-three Millions, Six Hun- 
dred and Sixty-seven Thousand and Fourteen Pounds, 
Two Shillings and a Penny sterling !* — rendering all 
remark upon the subject a mere waste of words and 
time, excepting the additional asseveration on the part 
of the writer, that he is firmly convinced that he has, 
as above, greatly underrated the actual saving to the 
country ; and that if one-half of the above amount were 
added to the foregoing, that the statement would be 
nearer the truth. f The data on which the calculations 
rest are public, and may at once be verified. Nor was 
this a saving in the usual style of free trade operations. 
No interest was sacrificed by it. Here was no t€ rob- 
bing of Peter to pay Paul." The same apparatus, 
and great portion of the buildings used in the old pro- 
cess of bleaching being applicable in the new, or if less 
space did suffice for the new process, the superfluous 
land and buildings were easily convertible to other pro- 



* It will at once be apparent, that the above computation assumes for basis that 
the items comprised under Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, amount to 4 times the saving 
effected by the new process in the linen trade of Britain, between 1799 and 1846, 
viz., L.84,733,402 16s. 5d.— En. 

f In consequence of circumstances to which it does not seem necessary to advert 
here more particularly, Mr. Macintosh retired from the concern in 1814, being only 
scantily remunerated for the sacrifices which he had made in the establishment of 
the business. The writer is at the same time aware, that but for the talents and 
industry brought to bear upon the business by the late Mr. Charles Tennant, that 
the results, both as regards the partners of the St. Rollox works and the public 
interests, might have been very different from the actual results. — Ed. 
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fitable purposes. The writer is aware that many excel- 
lent and patriotic individuals object to viewing such 
inventions, as increase directly the manufacturing con- 
cerns of the British empire, as boons conferred upon 
society ; nor does he feel surprise, that such should be 
the case, when the hideous profligacy, the disgusting 
physical and moral degradation, and the mass of crime 
and misery exhibited by the manufacturing districts 
are considered. Still, he would inquire, if the statis- 
tics of crime, of later years, exhibit no progressive 
increase in the rural and agricultural districts ? Nay, 
in Sweden, a country possessed of next to no manu- 
factures, and but little commerce, to judge by the sta- 
tistical tables said to be drawn up by the reigning 
sovereign of that country, the amount of crime exhibited 
by it greatly exceeds that of the manufacturing districts 
of Britain. Besides, on taking a glance at other coun- 
tries, crime and manufactures do not appear to be neces- 
sarily exclusively allied. Have the subjects of that 
honest man, our amiable ally, " the citizen king," been 
conspicuous for the practice of the moral and Christian 
virtues, during the last half century ? Whilst beyond 
* the Pyrenees, we may search in vain constitutional 

Spain, from one end to the other, for manufactures ; 
and our search for a gleam of virtue in that benighted 
land, from the " Mother Coal " at the head of the 
government, to the " Cinderellas " of its cities and 
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sierras, would be equally fruitless. Then there is 
reformed Portugal, our old and valuable ally, she can- 
not pretend to manufactures, — are her inhabitants pat- 
terns of virtue ? 

4. In 1797, Mr. Macintosh was mainly instrumen- 
tal in introducing into Scotland the manufacture of 
alum from native materials, at Hurlet, and afterwards 
at Campsie. See pp. 45, 46, 47, 48. 

5. He invented the surface evaporating reverbera- 
tory furnace for fluids. See pp. 48, 49. 

6. He modified and improved Baume's hydrometer. 

7. He first established in Scotland the manufacture 
of Prussian blue, (ferro-cyanodide of iron,) and of prus- 
siate of potash, (ferro-cyanodide of potash,) and in- 
vented and introduced into use the mode of dyeing and 
calico-printing with the latter salt. See p. 49. 

8. He suggested, (in 1806,) to the East India Com- 
pany a new and improved method for the conveyance 
to Europe of saltpetre. See pp. 60, 61, 62. 

9. In 1805, he suggested to the East India Com- 
pany a substitute for the copper-sheathing of vessels, in 
which the principles of Sir Humphrey Davy's galvanic 
process of sheathing, (of 1823,) were to a certain extent 
developed. Neither of these two last processes was 
carried into effect by the Company. See pp. 59, 60. 

10. In 1807, he first invented the process, since 
generally adopted and continued in use, for concentrat- 
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ing and preserving citric acid, (lime, or lemon juice,) 
for calico-printing, in order to convey it from the East 
and West Indies, and the Mediterranean, to Britain. 
See p. 63. 

11. In 1809, he established a manufactory of pure 
yeast, in the Borough, London, but which failed from 
the opposition of the London Porter Brewers. See 
pp. 71, 72, 73, 74. 

12. He prepared iodine by a new and exclusive pro- 
cess. See p. 72. 

13. He invented ther process for preparing the patent 
double water-proof fabrics. See pp. 82 — 84, &c* 

14. In 1827, he invented the mode of topical print- 
ing of calico, silks, <fec, by the application of the 
caoutchouc and naphtha varnish. See pp. 89, 90, 91, 
92. 

15. 1828. He invented and patented the process for 
converting iron into steel by means of carburetted hy- 
drogen gas. See pp. 94, 95. 

16. 1826. He invented the process for burning coal, 
or other tar, as fuel, in fires and furnaces. See p. 97. 



* It was generally thought that Mr. Macintosh was entitled to a renewal of his 
patent for this invention ; and, that the lawsuit which he gained for infringement 
of the patent, against Messrs. Eyerington, EUis, and others, was preparatory to an 
application to the Privy Council, with this view, particularly as the patent was 
very near expiring when the action took place. It is proper to mention, that the 
suit in question was instituted from a truly chivalrous feeling on the part of Mr. 
Macintosh's partners, the Messrs. Birleys of Manchester, with the view of vindi- 
cating Mr. Macintosh's credit and honour as the inventor, a motive rather unusual 
amongst men of business, but which, in this instance, was happily crowned with 
complete success. — Ed. 
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17. 1828. He became a patentee in Mr. Neilson's 
invention of the " hot blast/' and was instrumental in 
perfecting and introducing that invention into use.* 
See pp. 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111. 

In conclusion, the writer takes occasion to correct a 
passage in the body of his work, in which he thinks his 
meaning may not be sufficiently clearly expressed. It 
is where he notices his father's comparative indiffer- 
ence on the subject of politics, (p. 112). It is in gen- 
eral persons on the so-called liberal side of politics, 
who express their entire indifference in regard to poli- 
tics, when they think that a disclosure of their senti- 
ments may be attended with danger or inconvenience. 
It is only justice to Mr. Macintosh, therefore, to state, 
that he was throughout life a consistent Tory and Con- 
servative ; that he did not shrink from supporting the 
Tory party in the state, nor from the fearless avowal 
of his sentiments upon the subject. 



* In 1810, he had suggested a new process for painting in oil, upon canvass or 
other materials, by means of enamel colours. Previous to 1800, he seems also to 
have discovered a method of purifying crude pyrolignous acid. See p. 33. — Ed. 
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and the more so as those of Catterick are now rarely to be met with. I 
should delight to meet you, to talk over old, indeed, very old times, though 
I believe from your so often visiting (to us) that classic ground, you would 
have considerably the advantage of me in the remembrance of scenes passed 
there. I have been, since three or four years after leaving that school, so 
much a banished man, that many opportunities have not offered to me of 
revisiting places and scenes that I look back to, and often think of, with a 
melancholy pleasure, from the reflection which unavoidably mixes itself 
with the recollection of how many of those, then gay and unthinking as were 
ourselves, have since passed away. This, however, makes it natural that 
the remaining should the more strongly feel towards each other, and desire 
the more to renew old acquaintance, which I trust I may one day have 
the gratification of doing with you. My brother Poo is now commanding 
the Poitiers, and has, I believe, lately got a broad pendant ; and is Sir John 
Poo Beresford, having been my proxy at the late installation of the Knights 
of the Bath. I have been some months absent from the army, on account 
of my wounds, received at the battle of Salamanca, and which I cannot yet 
get to close ; but trust that will now soon be effected, having, four days 
ago> got out a piece of cloth, which may have been the cause of the non- 
disposition to heal. However, I purpose in a few days setting out for the 
frontiers, as the inconvenience is not such as to prevent my travelling. My 
situation here would not, unfortunately, allow of my going home, or I might 
probably have long since been well. I shall be most glad to make the 
acquaintance of your son, and to show him any attention in my power, or 
to be otherwise useful to him. In the hopes of erelong renewing our 
acquaintance* I beg you will believe me, 

" Very truly yours, 

"W. C. Beresford." 

Mr. Macintosh continued several years at Catterick, and on 
his return to Glasgow was placed, for the purposes of instruc- 
tion in mercantile affairs, in the counting-house of Mr. Glasford 
of Dugaldston, then a merchant in that city, and who, together 
with his son Mr. Henry Glasford, afterwards Member of Par- 
liament for Dumbartonshire, became partners in business with 
the Messrs. Macintosh, father and son. 

It is stated in the anniversary address to the Eoyal Society 
of London, of November, 1843, that Mr. Macintosh was a 
pupil of the celebrated Dr. Black, at Glasgow, in 1 782. Here 
is obviously an error, as Dr. Black removed from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh in 1766. There is no doubt, however, that Mr. 
Macintosh studied under Dr. Black ; but it must have been in 
Edinburgh, and not in Glasgow, that he attended the Doctor's 



* See Appendix. 
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lectures ; and the cloister lectures to which Lord Northampton 
makes allusion, must in all probability have been deli vend bv 
Dr. Irvine, at Glasgow, under whom Mr. Macintosh al«o 
studied. 

About this time, he seems to have been on a foot in;; of inti- 
macy with the late Dr. A. Eason, of Manchester.* The Doctor 
was considerably his senior in years ; and their corri'riporjdfijce 
is not only illustrative of the Doctor's interent in the MH'titifin 
pursuits common to them both, but strikingly mark* the zeal 
of pupil and preceptor, in the progress of the .<tcifiitifj<* investi- 
gations to which Dr. Eason's letters chiefly relate. 

"From A. Eason, Esq., M.D.. Manchertrr, to Charlrt M<irii,u„h, £**/., 

Glasgow. 

" Mam Hh-tiM, I7M. 



tt 



Dear Sir, — I thank you for your letter. The foundation stone of the 
New Academy is not yet laid, but this ceremony is expect < d *oon to take 
place. It is to be on a small footing, and if it fail*, which I think it n.u»t 
do, the loss will not be great. To injure success, yary little more is wanted 
than able masters, scholars, money, and the ruin of the Warrington Aca- 
demy, in most of which they will he disappointed. I enclose you a nois**.* 
for a course of anatomical and chemical lectures. We formerly had J>r, 
Graham here, who, although he did not leave any of hie medical knowledge, 
yet he has infected some persons with hi* manner of puff- writing.* Wh<-n 
you have read it, give it to Dr. Irvine. I am sorry to hear from Mr. 
Huchanan that he is far from being well. Did you or he ever see the lamina 
of an onion injected with quicksilver ? The operation is simple, and looks 
well when tolerably executed. The vessel* are numerous, and all parallel. 
This was discovered last year, by a young man, Hpilsbury, a Mjrgeon. 
Other roots he failed in, but succeeded in all the onion tribe, such a* the 
leek, schalotte, &c. I am glad M'Arthtir has given in a paper on wool, 
&c. I wish he would throw it into the form of a letter, aud dedicate it to 
the Duke of Argyle, I<ord Hopetoun, or some young man of spirit. Since 
I wrote my letter to the Chief Baron, I received a tract on the same subject 



* Previous to settling as a practitioner in Manchester, Dr. Eason had served as 
surgeon in a regiment of Dragoons, lie met his death in a singular and afi'ecting 
manner. When returning from visiting a patient, his horse fell with him ; and 
being sensible that in the fall his spine had been injured, and apprehending that 
moving him would instantly prove fatal, he caused writing materials to be brought 
to him, and wrote his will as he lay on the highway ; and on being removed, almost 
immediately expired, as he had predicted. — Ed. 

t Dr. Graham .was a sort of itinerating quack, who acquired some notoriety in 
his day. He delivered lectures of an obscene tendency at Edinburgh and in Lon- 
don, at what he called the Temple of Health ; and was the inventor of the remedy 
termed the earth bath. He is said to have died of absolute starvation. — Ed. 
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by Mr. De Jongh, merchant of Edinburgh, (he is now dead,) written two 
years ago. It gives an account of the Spanish manner of managing sheep, 
and reprobates the tarring of sheep in a very excellent and ludicrous man- 
ner. Had I seen this tract sooner, I should have mentioned it with respect, 
and given a hint to the Duke of Buccleuch, to whom it was addressed, and 
others who might have read it, of the small profit which they and the public 
derived from the useful communications contained in such works as Mr. 
De Jongh's, by reason of their carelessness and supineness. However, I do 
not despair of seeing the woollen manufacture succeeding in a few years, 
and the staple of wool considerably improved. 

" I wi3h you success in making indigo, or any other colours, from veget- 
ables. Go, and try. Perhaps something may be discovered from the com- 
mon ragweed, Kettle Dock, or, in Scotland called the stinking Willie, 
(Senecio Jacobcea, Lightfoot). I would only make experiments on such as 
could be easily got, or could be produced at a small expense by culture. 

'* Your jaunt to the continent, if you go to the south of France, will be 
ill- timed, — the heat of summer is great till November, and I have found it 
troublesome early in March. In Ireland they are doing great things in the 
cotton branch. It is strange, you succeed in general * * in spinning 
cotton, the operation is * * and all depends if proper carding and good 

* * without which no good thread can * * any fineness, even 
though you had * * cotton from Bengal. People in * * are gen- 
erally jealous of * * . But they ought not ; they should * * assist, 
and instruct one another * * state of perfection.* 

" If they were to joiu, and have a man from here, who thoroughly under- 
stood spinning, give him a good handsome salary, to instruct every person 
they recommend, they would find an advantage in it. To erect an academy 
for spinning cotton, would be of more use to Glasgow than a college of arts 
and sciences to Manchester. Compliments to Dr. Irvine. 



" Yours ever, 



"A. Eason. 



" P.S. — Tell Dr. Irvine I have got a great curiosity — a petrified nut. 
The architect had three of them ; the saw went through one, and the other 
has a bit of stone adhering to one side. Mine is perfect, about the size of 
a hazel nut, with three ridges ending in a point. Ask him if he knows any 
tree a native of this country which bears such shaped nuts. The stone 
quarry where it was found is about eleven miles from this place. Mr. 
M'Nevin, a good sensible botanist, is entirely at a loss what to make of 
them. If they are the product of a warm climate, how came they here ? 
Yet shells have been found on the summits of mountains, which are now 
only found in the East Indies. Noah's flood is generally the grand solvent 
of all such difficulties, but to me not satisfactory."! 



* The asterisks denote the original M.S. writing having been torn off. 
t At the time that D. Eason wrote, the science of geology was as yet in its 
infancy, and had scarcely begun to attract attention. — Ed. 
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" From the same to the tame. 

" Manchester, 18th October, 1787. 

" Dear Charles, — I begin on a large sheet without hopes of filling it. 
I had a letter from Dr. Black yesterday. He laments the death of Dr. 
Irvine, very much. Pray, what does Mrs. Irvine intend to do with the 
museum and M8. lectures ? My life for it, they will sell well. I think 
we could dispose of twenty copies here, near as many in Liverpool, and 
London would take off many hundreds. Every F.R.S. who has any idea 
or knowledge of chemistry would take a copy. Dr. Black should be con- 
sulted about the publication. Mr. Macarthur would be a very proper per- 
son to superintend the printing. I think in Ireland many copies could be 
sold. If sho publishes them, she must not sell the property of the copy, 
right, unless she gets a round sura, as I think they will go through more 
editions than two. They must not be too prolix, as they are for beginners ; 
and as much as is applicable to the arts must be thrown in. The museum 
should be sold to some old virtuoso, who esteems a curiosity more than gold, 
and a Bhell more than refined silver. I shall now drop this subject, only 
adding, that the work may be published by subscription. So your magis- 
trates have at last thought fit to put a little lead into some of your rioters. 
Had they done that long ago, I would have given them credit ; but a stone 
hitting their hard heads had the effect of rousing their stupid, lethargic 
souls, (if they have any,) more than injury done to individuals, though the 
blackguards were laying the axe to the root of the tree. Oh ! happy Glas- 
gow, to be governed by such wise men, who may be ranked amongst tho 
wise men of Gotham. Let the battle of Both well Bridge be forgot, and 
buried in oblivion ; let your professors of poetry and belles lcttres hand 
down the great exploits, the unparalleled conduct, the unshaken courage, 
and most daring intrepidity of the magistrates of Glasgow for the year 
1787. Let their actions be enrolled in the book of fame, aud like tho 
righteous, let their names be held in everlasting remembrance.* 

" Charles Taylor would have been glad to have seen you ; he succeeds 
in the rouge d'Adrianople, au Marveille. 

" Pray, do you know Dr. Irving's theory of the blue vat ? There is 
something in it which puzzles me not a little. Chemical knowledge in the 
art of dyeing, I find, is not of that mighty importance some people would 
make us believe. Almost every discovery has been made by accident, and 
repeated experiments, with variations, have brought them to perfection. 
Chemistry, however, prevents a man from working in the dark ; and the 
knowledge of electric attractions is of the greatest use. Get your furnaces 
erected again, and proceed to business. You will find the bit of pyrites, 
as you called it, which you broke off my chimney piece, to be a bit of 
copper ore, which had a habitation in the Paris mountain, iu the island of 



* On the 3d of September, 1787, in consequence of a reduction in the rate of 
wages, a number of weavers struck work in Glasgow, paraded the streets, and 
burned and destroyed a number of webs in Dry gate and Calton. Upon the 
military being called out, under the command of Colonel Kellet, and the mob 
refusing to disperse, three men were killed, and several wounded. — Ed. 
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Anglesey, North Wales. How does your chemical society get on ? I am 
afraid, badly, since poor Irvine is gone. However, you must keep it up. 
We intend another volume of our transactions by next spring. I am out of 
the scrape, and shall continue so till the end of the chapter. 

" Yours, ever, 

"A. Eason." 

In these, and other letters amongst Mr. Macintoshes papers, 
allusion is made to the proceedings of a chemical society, of 
which he was a member,* and which appears to have met in 
the University ; and to have been under the surveillance of the 
Professors. Several Essays, which seem to have been contri- 
butions to this society, remain in Mr. Macintosh's handwrit- 
ing. They are to be regarded as the productions of a tyro, at 
the time when chemistry was upon the eve of the revolution 
which gave it its present form, and extended sphere of useful- 
ness. 

A few extracts from these Essays may here suffice for the 
purpose contemplated in the present memoir: — "f- 



* The following letter relates to the proceedings of this society : — 

" From William. Couper, Esq , to Charles Macintosh, Esq., (then in Holland). 

" Glasgow, December 14th, 1786. 

" My Dear Sir, — I had the pleasure of your letter dated at Rotterdam some 
time ago. Some convulsions in our society, which are now happily over, induced 
me to put off writing till I saw their termination. Owing to a regulation of the 
College Faculty, every society existing within the College was under the necessity 
of acquainting the Principal with the nature and intention of their meetings, and 
of sending him a list of the members. This, though it appeared to most of us a 
thing simple, and easy to be submitted to, had a different effect on others ; and we 
lost Mr. Candlish, Mr. Tilloch, and Mr. Crawford. In other respects, we, I think, 
flourish ; and, I doubt not, will continue to do so. * * * * 

" Believe me, dear Sir, 

" Yours, most sincerely, 

" Wm. Couper." 

The Mr. Candlish alluded to in the foregoing letter was a student of divinity, who 
afterwards became what is termed a grinder, in the University of Glasgow. He 
was the father of the celebrated Dr. Candlish, of Free Church notoriety ; so that 
disruption seems to have been hereditary in the family. Mr. Tilloch settled in 
London, and established the Philosophical Magazine, and Star Newspaper, of which 
he was editor. Mr. John Wilson, of Hurlet, Major Finlay, Royal Engineers, Dr. 
John M'Lean, afterwards Professor of Chemistry in the College of Princeton, in 
the United States, were all members of the Glasgow Chemical Society, at the date 
above-mentioned. — Ed. 

t When these Essays were written by Mr. Macintosh, he was between 19 and 
21 years of age. — Ed. 
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" Essay on the Application of the blue Colouring matUr of Vegetable bodies. 

" In this Essay, Mr. Maciutosh advances the opinion that the colouring 
matter contained in vegetable substances, is an inherent and separate prin- 
ciple. He distinguishes animal from vegetable substances by the greater 
rapidity with which animal substances run into the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion, and by the animal substances containing ammonia. As the cruciform 
plants also contain ammonia, he seems to think that they may be considered 
as forming a link between the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and is 
inclined to think that a somewhat similar position may be assigned to the 
flesh of young animals, and to tallow, from the readiness with which they 
run into the acetous fermentation ; and from the production of an acid from 
tallow by destructive distillation; and then goes on to argue that it is 
merely a different proportion and arrangement of tho same substances, in 
which consists the apparent difference between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms.* He alludes to the Indigo/era Tinctorea, as the only plant 
known at the time, yielding blue fecula, and describes the processes by 
which indigo is obtained from this plant. The violent agitation requisite to 
separate the colouring matter from an aqueous solution of this plant, he 
looks upon as analogous to the process of churning, in separating butter 
from milk. He then narrates some experiments made by him on the Mer- 
eurialis Perennia, or Dog's Mercury, a native of Scotland, which ripens in 
the month of May. By fermenting a solution of this plant in water, lie 
obtained a fine blue; but, contrary to his expectation, by agitating this 
solution, after the manner described for obtaining indigo, the blue colour 
changed to a dirty brown, the same effect being produced upon evaporating 
the blue solution by heat* When the blue solution was allowed to run into 
the putrefactive fermentation, it also changed to a brown. It struck him 
as a curious fact, that even the mineral acids did not change to red the blue 
liquid ;f whilst alkalies changed it to green, and a green precipitate followed 
upon the addition of alum ; whilst a solution of bismuth in aqua fortis 
occasioned a fine blue precipitate. He next describes the method of dyeing 
with indigo, and overthrows the theory of Mons. Hellot, that the blue 
colour of indigo-dyed cloths was owing to the adhesion of vitriolated tar- 
tar to the cloth, seeing that this salt is soluble in water, whilst indigo blue 
is fixed. He also overthrows Dr. Irvine's theory, that the gummy particles 
of indigo, when changed into resins by the process of dyeing, and becoming 
thus insoluble in water, remain as fixed colours upon the cloth, by showing 
that these resins are all soluble in spirit of wine ; and would, by the appli- 
cation of such spirits, be discharged from indigo-dyed cloth, whilst in reality 
they are not. He then argues that the salts used in the indigo vat become 



* It is very remarkable that the whole of this hypothesis of Mr. Macintosh's was 
afterwards elucidated and verified by the experiments and discoveries of the French 
chemists, Chevreul, Braconnet, and Thenard, in 1813, 1814, and 1815, down to 
the discovery of the substances stearin, elain, and margaric and oleic acids, existing 
in, and being reciprocally obtainable from, animal tallow, and the fixed oils of the 
vegetable kingdom ; a fact of which chemists, at the date at which Mr. Macintosh 
wrote, were entirely ignorant. — Ed. 

f The test of the blue being vegetable, and which, in this instance, seems to 
have failed. — En. 
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chemical components of the colouring matter, and that in its turn this com- 
pound enters into chemical union with the cloth dyed, which compound is 
insoluble in water. In illustration of this, he state?, that woollen cloth, 
when dyed black, becomes frequently as it were scorched and rotten, 
although the dyeing substances are not in themselves of an acrid or destruc- 
tive nature. 

** From the Isatis Tinctoria of Linnaeus, (the Woad,) the Qlastum of 
Tournefort, Mr. Macintosh states that he obtained indigo, which roso in a 
blue film to the surface of an aqueous solution, when the same had been 
subjected to fermentation. This plant, although indigenous in England, is 
not so in Scotland, and the difficulty of procuring it in quantity prevented 
him from continuing his experiments." 

In an Essay on Alcohol, which is, in part, a digested abridg- 
ment of Mr. Lavoisier's Essay on the same subject, Mr. Mac- 
intosh concludes in the following words : — 

" Essay on Alcohol. 

" It is probable that the decomposition of alcohol, by means of the caustic 
vegetable alkali, (potash,) is owing to the reciprocal decomposition of the 
alkali, the water that is produced being probably owing to the spirit of 
wine being deprived of part of its hydrogen, which uniting with the azote 
of the vegetable alkali, forms the volatile alkali, or ammonia. It is true, 
we do not know for certain, that there is any azote contained in vegetable 
alkali, as sufficient researches have not as yet been made into its nature; 
but we have every reason to suppose, from analogy, that this is the case ; 
as Mr. Berth ollet has clearly proven, both from analysis and synthesis, that 
it is contained in the volatile alkali; and we havo reason to expect, from 
the enthusiasm which at present attends chemical inquiries, that the nature 
of many substances, which we are at present unacquainted with, will soon 
bo brought to light." 

This Essay is curious, as affording reason to believe, that 
even so early as its date, (1787,) Mr. Macintosh was in advance 
of the chemists of the day. His conjecture as to the compound 
nature of the vegetable alkali, (potash,) is clearly enough enun- 
ciated, and at the time other chemists had not adopted such an 
idea. It is true that he was in error in conjecturing that azote 
was one of its constituents. He had, however, it is obvious, 
been led into this error by the ingenious hypothesis, that in the 
process of freeing alcohol, of the specific gravity of .825 of 
water, by means of potash, that a double decomposition of both 
the potash and water was effected. It seems now certain, that 
in this process the water contained in the alcohol combines with 
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the undecomposed potash in the state of water, and falls to the 
bottom, whilst the pure liquid remains on the surface. 

" Essay on Alum* 

" He describes alum according to the older theories, and enters upon its 
preparation, and uses in dyeing, particularly in dyeing scarlet on woollen 
and cotton ; but this Essay possesses comparatively little interest ; and the 
practical experience which Mr. Macintosh was at no distant period destined 
to acquire on this subject, probably modified several of the views developed 
in the Essay." 

" Essay on Crystallization, 

41 In this Essay the following passage occurs : — 

"Bergman, in his Essay on crystallization, advances a great deal of 
mathematical demonstration in support of his conjectures ; but the ground- 
work of the whole seems to have been founded on the appearance of the 
crystals of common salt ; and, for my own part, I am of opinion thai the 
accounts given of the shape of the primitive molecules, and their mode of 
formation, is by no means satisfactory ."• 

Amongst Mr. Macintosh's papers, several Essays in his 
handwriting, on subjects connected with the politics of the day.f 
and bearing upon questions of political economy, hare also been 
found. About this time, (1787,) there existed in Glasgow a 
Society denominated the Commercial Society of Glasgow, one 
object of which was the discussion of subjects of a philosophical, 
and in some measure, of a political nature; and the members of 
which were, it is believed, in the habit of composing, and read- 
ing at their meetings, Essays such as those which have been 
alluded to. This Society continued to exist for several years, 
but was broken up about the year 1803, and its valuable library 
divided amongst the members. Of this Society, Mr. Macintosh 
was a member, and it is probable that the Essays which have 
been mentioned, were contributions to it on his part. The fol- 
lowing may serve as specimens of the more detailed Essays.* 

9 The subject of crystallization continued in much oWuritv till the publication 
of the Abbe Hairy 'a " Traits Elementaire de Phyni/jue," in WM^-Ku. 

f 1787, 1788, 1789, 1790, 1791. 

\ Since the foregoing was written, the compiler has become doubtful, from 
information which he has recerred, whether these Yjm&x* *mz contributed to Omj 
Commercial Society, or to another society, at the tiro* existing in Glasgow. Th*/* 
as well as the chemical Essays which hare been quoted, commence in the word*, 
"Mr. President."— Ed. 

B 
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" An Essay on the state of Ireland, and on the proposed Union with that 

Kingdom. 

" This Essay commences by eulogising tbe vigour of the British Govern- 
ment in crushing the Irish rebellion. In reviewing Irish affairs from 1779 
to the time at which he wrote, Mr. M: states that at the first- mentioned 
date, 20,000 united Irishmen were ready to take the field ; but that by the 
wise policy of the British Government, in sanctioningflhe exportation of 
Irish woollens and glass, and permitting a free trade with our American and 
West Indian colonies, the hostile feelings of the Irish were changed to those 
of friendship, which was proved by their parliament voting a sum of 
£100,000, for raising 20,000 Irish seamen for the British navy. 

" About the year 1781, the British parliament repealed an act of George 

IT _ _ 

I. for better securing the dependency of Ireland to the crown of Great 
Britain ; and passed another, which was in fact a renunciation of all right 
to legislate in Ireland ; and for his exertions, in procuring the passing of 
this act, Mr. Grattan received a grant from his countrymen of £50,000.* 
To these facts, allusion is made in this Essay ; and Mr. Macintosh next goes 
on to argue, that the proposals made for regulating the commercial inter- 
course of Ireland with Great Britain in 1785, (and which proposals were 
rejected by Ireland,) were in fact far more favourable to Ireland than to 
Britain. These proposals were sanctioned by the British Government, and 
Mr. Macintosh seems to regard the opposition offered to them by Mr. Grat- 
tan and his party, as unaccountable, on any other supposition than their 
dreading that the acceptance of the proposals in question would put an end 
to their power of agitation ! The proposed legislative union is next con- 
sidered, and the opposition of the Irish to it foretold, on the ground of its 
being derogatory to their feelings of pseudo-patriotism, and their vanity of 
national independence. It may here be well to quote his words verbatim 
on this subject. 

"'The Irish may probably assert that the share which they will then hold 
in the legislation of the empire will be so trifling that they may expect at 
all times a majority against them in every question where the welfare of 
their country may be supposed to compete with the convenience of Great 
Britain. That the multiplicity of business which the British parliament has 
to consider, bearing solely upon British interests, must occasion insuperable 
difficulties in the consideration of Irish affairs. They may vituperate the 
measure, on the ground of its tendency to remove from Ireland a portion of 
her most wealthy inhabitants to reside in London, there to squander their 
large incomes without benefiting the trade and manufactures of their coun- 
try. They may murmur at the idea of the commerce of Ireland becoming 
immediately saddled with heavy taxes, which their circumstances would ill 
enable them to bear, and for all which, a free commercial intercourse with 
Britain and her colonies cannot be considered as an adequate compensation. 



* The idea of the Catholic rent, or tribute, payable at the present day, (1846,) 
to the infamous O'Connell, seems to be a sort of plagiarism upon this proceeding. — 
Ed. 
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" ' On the other hand, I cannot imagine that any very material injury is 
likely to be inflicted upon Ireland, by the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment, even supposing such an occurrence to be attended with the desertion 
of a considerable portion of her nobility and gentry. I do not think that 
in the event of the Union, these would reside less, frequently upon their 
Irish estates than at present, or that the Union would, in other respects, 
tend to extinguish their patriotism ; for I have never understood that the 
nobility of Ireland have displayed any uncommon degree of seal in the pro- 
motion of agriculture, or of the commerce and m anu fac tures of their coun- 
try. To the promotion of the agriculture of Ireland, I do most unques- 
tionably look as the chief source from which her interests are to derive 
benefit, in preference to attempting any forced introduction of particular 
branches 'of manufacture, under the auspices of persons of elevated rank, 
and anti- industrial habits. Besides, at present the greater number of the 
great Irish proprietors are resident in Britain, and scarcely ever visit their 
estates. • • • • • 

" ' Surely the example of the fair and liberal treatment of the Scotch 
affairs in the British parliament, may be quoted as an example of what may 
be expected in respect to Ireland. Again, in respect to the commercial and 
political immunities at present enjoyed by Ireland, it may be asserted, that 
these would not be compensated for by her being placed on an equality 
with Britain, seeing that they must lead to an addition in her taxation ; nor 
do I conceive that, in the event of an Union, it would be practicable for 
Britain to legislate for Ireland without a due regard for impartiality. At 
present, the duty upon the importation of Irish linens into Great Britain is 
irreciprocally high ; and which evils the Union would at once remove. It 
is obvious that doing away with such duties must greatly benefit Ireland. 
Thus the removal of the duties from her imports from Britain, would enable 
her to buy cheap ; whilst on the other hand, the removal of these on her 
exports, would enable her to sell dear. At present, Ireland is cut off from 
supplying Britain with any colonial articles, these being prohibited a transit 
through her ports. At some times and seasons, such a trade might be 
eminently beneficial to Ireland ; and such an amelioration, an union with 
Britain would be certain to effect. 

"< As for the national debt of Britain, it cannot be contended but that a 
considerable portion of it was contracted for the protection and benefit of 
Ireland ; but I believe that it is not intended to saddle Ireland with any 
portion of this debt in the event of an union. Scotland may again be quoted 
as an example in point, in respect to the facility of a double scheme of 
duties, were such deemed advisable, in particular in so far as the Excise and 
Customs are concerned. Great Britain, on the contrary, might with some 
justice, feel jealous of the competition of Ireland in her woollen trade, the 
great staple of England, at present rated at 16 or 17 millions annually, one- 
half of which is computed to be paid in the wages of labour. The same 
competition, in the event of an union, might be expected to originate in the 
branches of cotton spinning, calico printing, tanning, &c. Still, I think the 
advantages to be derived by both countries, particularly to Ireland, must 
greatly counterbalance any drawback which would attend it. To this 
union, in fact, it appears to me the local situation of the two countries, their 
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removal from foreign states and influence, their similarity in soil, climate, 
productions, and language, directly tends j and that, indeed, such an union 
is designed by nature. The existence of the Roman Catholic religion is, no 
doubt, a difficulty to be contended with, and in the solution of which, chiefly 
from the defective state of education amongst the mass of the people, great 
perplexity may result, as it is to be feared that great superstition, fanaticism, 
and intolerance exist in Ireland upon this point.' 

" Mr. Macintosh concludes by observing that although probably a work 
of time, Ireland cannot fail to reap immense advantages from an union with 
Britain, in the advancement of her agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, and in the improved civilization and morality of her inhabitants \ 
whilst Britain would reap the full benefit of Ireland as a nursery for her 
army and navy, and a market for many of her manufactures and colonial pro- 
ductions ; and in short, that nearly similar results would follow the union 
of Ireland and Britain, as have attended that of England and Scotland." 

" Essay on ike Balance of Power. 

" In this Essay the tendency of the duly regulated balance of power 
amongst the sovereignties of Europe, to check the propensity to unjust, 
unnecessary, or aggressive wars, on the part of monarchs and rulers, is con- 
sidered and lauded. 

" At the time when the Essay was written (1792), Mr. Macintosh affirms 
that this beneficial result was apparent in Britain, from the developement 
which it assisted in giving to her resources as a commercial and manufac- 
turing country. Mr. Macintosh next traces the vestiges of such a system 
amongst the republics of Oreece, its absence under the supremacy of Rome, 
and its annihilation under the feudal system of Europe, till so late as the 
time of Charles the Fifth, when it seems- to have taken root as an elemen- 
tary principle of European international jurisprudence. He next proceeds 
to remark upon its effects upon the commerce of Britain, as regulating our 
continental alliances, and tending to the promotion of peace. This position 
he illustrates by reference to the discussions in the British parliament, upon 
the recent Russian armament, and deprecates the want of confidence shown 
to the British ministry upon this occasion, as tending in particular to pro- 
cure our allies worse terms than we should otherwise have obtained for them. 
Had Russia been successful in extending her territory upon this occasion, 
in the manner and direction which she contemplated, he contends that it 
would have militated against the duration of the balance of power in Europe, 
in a manner most prejudicial to the commercial interests of Britain, as 
destructive of her Mediterranean trade, and having an obvious tendency to 
induce a war between Russia, Prussia, and Holland ; whilst the politic and' 
timely interference of the British minister had averted such a result.* He 
follows up these remarks by urging the propriety of Britain uniting herself 



* This is in allusion to the debates in the House of Commons, 29th March and 
12th April, 1791, and 29th February and 1st March, 1792, upon the occasion of 
the British armament against Russia, when the latter refused to restore Otchakov 
to the Porte, Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, (afterwards Earl Grey,) and others, violently 
opposing the measure. — Ed. 
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in her alliances with maritime and trading states, for the purpose of defence, 
and commercial intercourse ; but that should any great power endeavour to 
disturb the tranquillity of Europe, that it then became the duty and interest 
of Britain to enter into defensive alliances with the minor states, to defeat 
such objects. He then predicts the distance at which any prospect of tran- 
quillity in France was to be contemplated, and goes on to doubt the policy 
of our treaties with Portugal ; thinking that if these were abrogated, that 
we should import better and cheaper wines and fruits from other countries ; 
whilst he considers the idea of our obtaining, with greater facility, the pre- 
cious metals from this country, as illusory, as these are sure to appear in a 
commercial country whenever there is a demand for them. Russia, as a 
power possessed of inordinate ambition, he seems to regard as an ineligible 
ally for Britain ; and he lauds the policy of the British ministry as judicious, 
in haying shown comparative indifference as to concluding a commercial 
treaty with her."* 

"An Essay entitled, Observations on the Treaties of Commerce between Great Britain 

and Foreign States* 

" Although not easy to determine (observes Mr. Macintosh in this Essay), 
a priori, on which side the advantage may preponderate, still it almost 
always happens, that in every treaty of commerce one party derives advan- 
tages over the other. Thus, by the treaty of commerce concluded with 
Portugal in 1703, all that Britain gained was the admission of her woollen 
manufactures, which had previously been prohibited, whilst Portugal gained 
far more than a counterbalancing advantage by the admission of her wines 
upon paying a less duty than a third paid by those of France. In this 
instance we granted a monopoly ; for, although our woollen goods were 
admitted into Portugal, those the produce of other countries were not pro- 
hibited, nor were ours admitted on better terms than any other.f 

" Mr. Macintosh treats as fallacious the idea that England derives any 
benefit from the surplus gold of Portugal being received in exchange for 
her manufactures, arguing that specie will diffuse itself uniformly in pro- 
portion to the quantity of labour which a country can command ; and that 
if population, trade, and manufactures are maintained, there is little reason 
to apprehend a scarcity of specie. 

" Mr. Macintosh proceeds next to the consideration of the treaty con- 
cluded on the 26th of September, 1786, by Mr. Eden on the part of Britain, 
and by M. Gerard de Rayneval on the part of France. He seems to think that 
i — ' 

* It will be borne in mind, that these remarks many years preceded the publi- 
cation of Lord Brougham's " Colonial Policy," and Gentze's " Fragments on the 
Balance of Power." — Ed. 

f This treaty, which still subsists between Great Britain and Portugal, is called 
the Methuen treaty, from its having been signed by — Methuen, Esq., ancestor 
of the present Lord Methuen. In the midst of the operation of the " free trade" 
mania, it is deplorable to perceive, that the weak and profligate governments of 
Spain and Portugal are tamely suffered, by that of Britain, to violate the treaties 
by which the British government guaranteed the payment of the miserable British 
subjects who were inveigled, by the dastardly " quadruple alliance," into the service 
of the pitiful despots of the Peninsula; and at the same time to claim the privi- 
lege, under this foolish Methuen treaty, of preventing any approximation to free 
trade between France and England. — Ed. 
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the terms of this treaty were more favourable to England than to France ; 
and that the inhabitants of Britain would not be inclined to avail themselves 
much of an increased supply of French wines ; arguing that from climate 
and habit, they actually preferred those of Spain and Portugal, even were 
French wines to be had at the same priee. He seems to think that there 
would be twelve times more hands employed in producing the English 
manufactures likely to be disposed of in France, than in producing French 
wines for the English markets ; whilst from the mere progress of the then 
incipient Anglomania, an increased demand for English manufactures was 
almost certain to spring up in France. Mr. Macintosh considers that Mens, 
de Vergennes, the French prime minister, could only have been induced to 
agree to the terms of this treaty, in the hopes of its leading to a more exten- 
sive and permanent footing of friendly intercourse between Great Britain 
and France ; and in such way to give a stimulus and encouragement to the 
commerce and manufactures of France, described as being in all their 
branches antagonistic to the influence of corrupt and designing ministers 
and mistresses." 

" Essay on the Agricultwral System, 

" In this Essay, the comparative advantages of agriculture and commerce 
to a State, are considered, and a preference assigned to agriculture, as the 
foundation and origin of all other arts, manufactures, and commerce ; and 
as afterwards fostering what, in the first instance, it had called into exist- 
ence; whilst unaided by the labours of the plough, the web would be allowed 
to rot in the loom, and our ships in our harbours. Mr. Macintosh goes on 
to censure the conduct of Mods. Colbert,* the prime minister of Louis the 
Fourteenth, for hisjuropolitic attempts to elevate the commerce and manu- 
factures of France at the expense of its agricultural industry ; and in par- 
ticular the monstrous impolicy of prohibiting the exportation of corn from 
France, with the view of lowering the price of provisions to the manufac- 
turers ; and in contradistinction to such views, he cites and eulogises the 
conduct of Monsieur de Quesnai and Monsieur de la Riviere, and argues 
that in every country where agriculture is protected to such an extent as 
does not interfere with the existence of a due proportion of commerce and 
manufactures, that a surplus capital will soon come to exist, which can 
neither be employed in commerce nor manufactures, and for which a new 
vent must be sought /f 

" In the course of this Essay, he goes on to show that the idea of exhibit- 
ing the soil in the same point of view as a merchant's stock, or capital, is 
both mercantilely unjust and morally audacious, A merchant's capital, he 
says, is fluctuating, even in its very existence ; whereas landed possession is 
in its nature stable, existing from the beginning till the end of time. He 
argues that it is impossible at once to adopt the principles of free trade in 
any country ; and contends that if it ever be attempted to do so, it must be 
step by step, and concludes by asserting that whilst he agrees with de 



* John Baptist Colbert, Marquis of Segnelai, born 1619, died 1683. 
f These lines seem prophetic of the times of our Joint Stock, South American 
Mining, and Railway manias. — Ed. 
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Quesnai, and Merrier de la Riviere, in regarding agriculture as the grand 
staple in every country, and the cultivation of the toil aa the moei produc- 
tive source of revenue, he, at'the same time, condemns the theory of such 
writers as assert that commerce and manufactures are unproductive to a 
state ; and adopts the theory of Adam Smith, in assigning their true posi- 
tion to the mercantile and manufacturing Humps aa actually productive 
classes to the State." 

" Essay on the Woollen Manufacture. 

" This Essay commences with expressions of regret that the woollen 
manufacture should not have been introduced on a scale ot any extent in 
Scotland, seeing that the country is in many respects well calculated for it. 
The origin of this manufacture in England, is traced to the time of the 
Roman possession, on the expulsion of which people from the island, this 
branch of industry, however, became extinct, till the time of Edward the 
Third. During the interval alluded to, the writer states that the whole of 
the countries of the north of Europe had been supplied with woollen articles 
from the Netherlands, then the great emporium of commerce, and deriving 
immense advantages from the same. At this time, British raw wool was 
exported to the Netherlands, which Edward, with a view to encourage 
native manufactures, prohibited ; whilst the impolitic restrictions imposed 
upon commerce in the Netherlands, drove many of the manufacturers from 
the country, who seeking refuge in England, were wisely encouraged by 
Edward. In 1739, Mr. Macintosh computes that £11,735,600 sterling were 
annually paid in wages alone in the woollen manufactures of Britain, and 
one million five hundred persons employed in this branch. In 1783, the 
amounts were, of wages, XI 3,440,000 sterling; the value of the total annual 
product being £16,800,000. In this year, 1783, the value of the whole 
cotton manufactured in Britain was £960,000 ; the exports of woollen from 
England being £3,391,224, and from Scotland, £68,828! Mr. Macintosh 
argues against the impolicy of tampering with such a trade, by permitting 
the exportation of wool ; and concludes by describing the migratory flocks 
of Spain, and the state of the woollen manufacture in that country, and 
doubts the possibility of introducing the manufacture of wool on a large 
scale in Scotland, on account of the climate and pasturage ; and with sur- 
prising acuteness, predicts the superior chances which await the success of 
the cotton manufacture, as a national staple in Scotland."* 

" An Essay on the Iron Trade of Scotland. 
u In this Essay, Mr. M. enters generally upon the question of the extensive 
use of iron, and speculates upon the darkness and barbarism which must have 
continued to envelope a great portion of the earth, but for the discovery of 
the magnet. In proportion to the extensive usefulness of iron, the all- wise 
Creator, he observes, has distributed it in greater quantities over the earth's 
surface than all other metals put together. He next describ es the smelting 

* The first cotton mill erected in Scotland, was in the nei s£^£^ iSaated 
tilloch, by Mr. Kincaid of Kincaid. It was upon a very M»au ^.^ ^ 

near the junction of the small river Luggie with the Kelvin, 
visible. — Ed. 
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of iron ore, the casting of pig iron, and the forging of bar iron. In the 
process of smelting, he states that the more volatile particles of the ore, 
such as zinc, arsenic, sulphur, and carbonic acid, are driven off, and that 
the carbon acquired from the coke supplies their place. The annual pro- 
duce of the iron mines of Russia he computes at about 73,000 tons,* equal 
in value to £1,400,000 sterling, and employing 63,000 persons. The iron 
produced in Sweden, he states to be 37,500 tons, value £680,000 sterling, 
employing 30,000 persons. In 1787, Great Britain imported 25,176 tons 
from Russia, and 16,000 tons from Sweden, value of both, £782,000 ster- 
ling. In Sweden and Russia, a small duty is exacted on the exportation of 
iron in foreign vessels, amounting in Russia to about £37,000 sterling a-year. 
He next describes the vast advantages possessed by Scotland for this branch 
of manufacture, in the inexhaustible fields of coal, iron ore, and lime, situ- 
ated in juxtaposition, and remarks that unlike other branches of trade, the 
iron trade has always thriven best during war. He states that in 1787, 
there were only fifteen blast furnaces in Scotland, and the make about 
16,000 tons a-year, a mere bagatelle, compared with the materials existing 
in the country. This Essay concludes with urging the expediency of fore- 
going, in the first instance, the attempt to introduce into Scotland the sub- 
sidiary manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield, but to direct, by prefer- 
ence, the energies of the country to the manufacture of the raw material, 
or pig iron, and afterwards, when capital shall be accumulated from this 
source, and practice and ingenuity acquired, the branches practised at Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield may with advantage be attempted."! 

It seems scarcely necessary here to remark, that the fore- 
going Essays have not been quoted as examples of literary com- 
position, or as productions laying claim to much originality of 
conception, or consistency of argument; but as evincive of the 
line of thought and study, on the part of the writer, under cir- 
cumstances but little favourable to pursuits of the kind ; and 
as exhibiting the earlier bent of a mind which afterwards became 
distinguished for the possession of an unusual share of energy, 
originality, and vigour. At the time at which the most of these 
Essays were written, Mr. Macintosh was as yet under twenty- 
one years of age, engaged in commercial pursuits, and pos- 
sessed of but a desultory education. It cannot fail to be 
observed, that the arguments advanced, appear sometimes to be 
rather inconsistent, and perhaps inconclusive; but when it is 
remembered that these Essays were intended as prelections for a 



• In 1787. 

f Mr. Macintosh lived to see the annual make of iron in Scotland increase from 
16,000 tons, when he wrote in 1787, to 300,000 tons ! through the operation of 
"Neilson's Hot Blast," of which invention he may be termed the " foster father." 
—Ed. 
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debating society, less surprise will be felt at the circumstance 
alluded to, as the writer probably intended this little display of 
his power of argument in treating both sides of the question, as 
an incentive to the discussion of the subject on the part of such 
members as were to follow him in the debate. 

At this period, the subject of this Memoir was otherwise 
occupied in addition to the speculative studies and inquiries to 
which allusion has been made. Impatient of the comparative 
inaction of the life of a clerk, and a student, he embarked, before 
he had attained the age of twenty, in a manufacture of sal 
ammoniac. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that sal ammo- 
niac is a muriate, or chloride of ammonia. The name is derived 
from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in Egypt, near* which this 
salt is said originally to have been made. It is chiefly employed 
in the process of tinning iron, copper, and brass, and it is also 
employed in pharmacy rather extensively. Mr. Macintosh's 
process seems to have been to extract the sal ammoniac from 
soot and urine; and, in the first instance, this process was kept 
secret. For nearly twenty-seven years previous io the time at 
which Mr. Macintosh commenced the manufacture of this article 
at Glasgow, the celebrated Baume* had carried on a manufac- 
tory of the same kind at Gravelle, near Charenton, in France, 
which he abandoned as unprofitable in 1787. The extraction 
of sal ammoniac from soot, and animal and vegetable offal, is a 
complicated and tedious process; and its being undertaken by 
so young a chemist as Mr. Macintosh at the time was, bespoke 
no small degree of energy on his part, and confidence in his own 
powers and resources. This manufactory was continued at 
Glasgow till April, 1792, when it was finally abandoned as 
unprofitable. 

This article is now obtained in Great Britain almost wholly 
from the ammonical liquor produced in the destructive distilla- 
tion of pit coal in the manufacture of gas. 

The partners associated with Mr. Macintosh in this business 
were his father, and the late Mr. William Oouper, an eminent 
surgeon in Glasgow, who was the managing partner. 



* Anthony Baume, born at Seiblis, 1728, died at Paris, 1804. 
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The following letters, written by the late Major John Fin- 
lay, of the Royal Engineers, bear reference to the manufactur- 
ing process which has been mentioned, and to other particulars 
connected with the studies and pursuits in which the subject of 
this Memoir was at the time engaged: — 

. ^ " John Finlay, Esq. to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" London, 18th February, 1786. 

" My Dear Charles, — I am extremely obliged to you for your kind 
letter of the 18th January. I was in low spirits when I received it, but 
your account of the condemnation of the new furnace cured me immedi- 
ately. I hope, however, you have procured a reprieve for it. You ask my 
opinion about the cause of the want of success in your last experiment, and 
with regard to the probability of glass vessels being made use of at the sal 
ammoniac manufactory at Edinburgh. With regard to the first, it is probable 
that the failure might proceed from two causes, either separately or com- 
bined, viz. from too great heat being employed in drying it, by which part 
of the ammoniacal salt might have been dissipated, and from the want of a 
sufficient degree of heat to raise the sal ammoniac, being applied in the last 
process, as you seem to think ; and the cause, which I believe has contri- 
buted not a little to the failure of your last experiment, has been the 
employing of too low vessels, by which the sal ammoniac raised could not 
be condensed, and escaped at the mouth of the vessel. From what Mr. 
Geddes has mentioned to you, it appears certain that the Edinburgh people 
employ glass vessels ; and the expense attending the employment of them 
appears to me to be the only objection to their use. Sal ammoniac, as you 
observe, requires almost red heat to raise it ; but vessels of green glass are 
very capable of sustaining that heat. I should imagine that the cracked 
vitriol bottles are luted on as heads to the vessels which contain the matter 
to be sublimed, and that when their inside is coated to a sufficient thickness 
with sal ammoniac, they are broken to get it out. But this is a vague idea. 
Perhaps they may be used as the subliming vessels. I should be glad to 
hear the result of the experiments made with the soot and urine, of which 
I have conceived sanguine hopes. If it fails, you ought to make an exact 
analysis of soot ; and a thorough knowledge of its principles, and the state 
of their combination, must undoubtedly throw light on the process you wish 
to discover. You will say it is very easy for me to talk so, as the whole 
trouble of the analysis will fall upon you ; but I know your fondness for 
chemical knowledge ; and the great progress you have already made in it 
will render the making an exact analysis of soot a very easy task for you. 

" Since I began this letter, I have been favoured with yours of the 11th 
February, and beg to thank you for the trouble you have been so kind as 
to take about my trunk. Your last letters have found me busy employed 
in studying medicine. Your next will probably find me in a very different 
employment, — ' booing, booing,' (as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant says), ' to 
a great mon,' — his Grace the Duke of Richmond, (who without any appli- 
cation on my part,) has been pleased to offer me an appointment in his 
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establishment, as a kind of supernumerary clerk, or in the style of great 
men's dependants, as an under secretary. I have accepted of this office, and 
enter upon the discharge of my duties to-morrow morning. My father will 
let you know the particulars. I have not yet called upon your cousin* 
Captain Moore/ but intend doing myself that honour soon. Present my 
respectful compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Macintosh, and to all my fair friends 
at Glasgow ; and believe me to be, 

"Dear Charles, 

" Tour sincere friend and humble servant, 

" John Fwlay." 

" From the tame to the tame. 

" London, February, 1780. 

" My Deab Charles, — * • * I have sometimes entertained the 
same opinion that you do, of uncombined volatile alkali (ammonia) existing 
in soot, which might be procured by mixing vitriolic (sulphuric) acid with 
the solution ; and am now confirmed in that idea by learning your senti- 
ments on the subject. The experiment is easily made, and is at least worth 
trying. If the calculation on your spirits (aqua ammonia) and the marine 
(muriatic) acid are well-founded, of which there seems to be little doubt* 
it will be unnecessary to go such a roundabout way to work in making sal 
ammoniac, as by the process I proposed, since your method is infinitely more 
simple. From the perusal of Fourcroy's chemistry, I have become a perfect 
convert to the aerial system, although I think most of the disputes on this 
subject, and the doctrine of phlogiston, are mere playing on words. I have 
so few opportunities of being with people who are fond of chemistry, that I 
am entirely ignorant of what new works are publishing on the subject. If 
any, however, should fall in my way, which I think cannot be procured in 
Scotland, I shall not fail to send them to you. It gives me great pleasure 
to find that you have undertaken the study of botany, and that you are 
directing your pursuits to the most important, and yet most neglected, part 
of that science, — the rendering it of use to society. As I am ignorant upon 
what grounds your hopes of procuring a substance of the nature of indigo 
from the Cheiranthu8 cheiri, (Wall Flower,) are founded, I am unable to form 
an opinion as to the practicability of your process. I would not, however, 
be in the least discouraged, on account of its dissimilarity to the Indigo/era 
tinctoria, as, except in the lichens, I do not know any instance of the 
similarity and natural habits of plants having any connection with the dyes 
obtained from them. From a cursory view of the subject, I should be led 
to suppose that the plants from which one could with the greatest ease 
obtain a substance like indigo, are those which naturally yield a blue sub- 



* Afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, K.B. 
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stance by infusion. The plants of British growth, which I would, therefore, 
recommend to your attention are the following, viz. i—Ctntauria cyanus, 
(Ang., Blue Bottles ; Scott., Blue Bonnets,) — the flowers only ; Fraxinus 
excelcior — (the Ash Tree,) the bark ; Isatis tinctoria ; Iris pseudo corns, 
(Yellow Water Flower de Luce) — the roots. I cannot, at present, recollect 
any other plants of the kind ; but there must be a great many British plants 
that yield blue infusions. If indigo is to be obtained from a British Cheir- 
anthus, I should expect the Cheiranthus simeatus to be more likely to 
afford it than the common Wall Flower. But I am talking quite at random 
upon the subject. I am happy to hear that you are making experiments 
upon British plants, as it must enlarge our knowledge of the colours that 
are to be obtained from them, even if you do not succeed in the immediate 
object of your pursuit. I shall be very glad to learn the result of all your 
experiments. Present my best compliments to Mrs. Macintosh, and to your 
father, and believe me to be, 

" Dear Charles, 

" Your sincere friend, 

« John Finlay." 

In addition to the occupation which he had found at Glas- 
gow; and leaving his new manufactory under the superintend* 
ence of his friend Mr. Gouper, Mr. Macintosh undertook, in the 
autumn of 1786, a mission to the continent, with the double 
object of introducing the use of Cudbear,* and effecting sales of 
sulphuric acid, for the Prestonpans Vitriol Company, of which 
concern Mr. Glasford was the principal partner. 

At this time, the unfortunate republican tendencies, which 
resulted in such disastrous consequences, had begun to show 
themselves in Holland. In writing to his son, then in London, 
on his way abroad, Mr. George Macintosh thus expresses him- 
self : — 

" 2d October, 17S6. 

« * • These troubles in Holland will, I am afraid, hurt the suc- 
cess of your journey. Be careful in avoiding every place in which there is 
any disturbance. If Holland is in much confusion, endeavour to get letters 
and go to French Flanders. 

« * » Remember, — attention to the business you are about, in pre- 
ference to everything else. 



* See Appendix No. 1. 
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* * We have indulged you with the hot-house ; but Mr. Austin* 
has made it rather showier than I wished, by patting in two panes of glass 
in the side wall/'f 



" From Mrs. Macintosh, (Dunehattan), Glasgow, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" 16th December, 1766. 

" My Deab Charles, — I sincerely thank you for your entertaining letter, 
which I received some days ago. As your father has frequently written to 
you, and would inform you of any occurrence that has happened since you 
left us, I did not think it necessary to write to you immediately. You may 
believe that I am made very happy to see that your father approves of your 
conduct, and that you have a prospect of being useful to the Companies, by 
promoting their sales in Holland; and I hope your journey will be attended 
with farther improvement to yourself. I heard from Mrs. Moore, since you 
left London. She regretted they had seen so little of you when there, and 
you appear to be a great favourite with them ; and they expect you'll make 
a longer stay if you return that way. • * • 

"Mr. Austin has been extremely useful in giving instructions about your 
green-house, which looks very well. I hope you will bring some plants and 
flower roots home, as I understand you are in an excellent situation for pro- 
curing them. The vines you got with the house are very sickly ; you 
ought to bring or send some that will answer better, with some good fruit 
trees. 

"George and John are very anxious for your return. The girls too are 
often quoting you. I hope for a happy meeting in good time. I suppose 
your farther motions are as yet uncertain. If you go to France, we shall 
expect much information and improvement. The children join in love and 
best wishes ; and believe me, with truth and affection, 



" Yours, sincerely, 

"Maby Macintosh." 

The following extract is in some respects curious: — 

" Monsieur J. N. Danniaux, & Monsieur Charles Macintosh. 

" Lille, 25th January, 1787. 
" Monsieur, — Je recoive a l'instant l'honneur de votre lettre du 23 cot 



* The late Robert Austin, Esq. of Glasgow. Mr. Austin was many years a 
magistrate of Glasgow. He had originally superintended the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, and had been much noticed by his Majesty George the Third.— -Ed. 

f Allusion is here made to a small green-house which Mr. Macintosh had pur- 
chased, and put up in the garden at Dunehattan, to enable him to cultivate some 
exotic plants. — Ed. 
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par la quelle je vois avec plaisir voire arrivee a Amiens, et l'esperance ou 
vous etes defaire quelque affaire avec Monsieur Mortier."* 



" George Macintosh, Esq. Glasgow, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Glasgow, 18th January, 1787. 



it 



* * Papillon has now left us entirely.! We could not manage 
his unhappy temper. I have made a great improvement in his process. I 
dye in twenty days what he took twenty-five to do, and the colour better. 
We paid him his salary up to October, so as to be quite clear of him." 



" John Finlay, Esq. to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 



tt 



Whitehall, 6th April, 1787. 



" My Bear Charles, — I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 
25th of March, the day before yesterday, and do assure you that no cir- 
cumstance has for a long time given me so much satisfaction as the finding 
from it that you were in perfect health and spirits, and that even my appar- 
ent ingratitude, in not writing to you since you left England, has not been 
able to efface the place I flatter myself I hold in your friendship. I call 
my ingratitude apparent, because I am convinced you yourself would hold 
me acquitted, if you knew the hurry in which I am always kept, and the 
kind of life I am obliged to lead. I came to London last winter a few days 
after you left it, and was almost instantly hurried to Plymouth. A con- 
tinued series of travelling for some time after, deprived me of the pleasure 
of writing to you, and afterwards I felt half ashamed, and half uncertain 
whether my letter would reach you, if sent according to the direction you 
had given me. Tour letter relieved me from that difficulty, and your 
generosity in not reproaching me for what must have had the appearance 
of want of attention, has prompted me to take advantage of the first leisure 
moment to convince you of my sense of it. 

" I am glad you dislike Paris ; it confirms me in what people call a pre- 
judice against the French. I only mean their vanity, in extolling, above 
measure, everything that belongs to them. 

" I was much pleased to see your name mentioned with great commenda- 
tion, in the last number of Curtis's Flora Londonensis, on account of your 



* Mr. Mortier was at this time a merchant at Amiens. He had previously 
visited Scotland on commercial business, and spoke English fluently. Soon after- 
wards, he entered the French army as a volunteer, and rose in the wars of the 
Empire to be a Marshal of France, and was created Due de Treviso. He was for 
a short time Minister of War, under Louis Philippe, and fell by the hand of the 
assassin Fieschi, by the side of that monarch, in the streets of Paris. — Ed. 

f See Appendix No. 1. 
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experiments on the blue colour of the MercuriaU* annua. Do pay a little 
attention to botany in your retirement near Rheims.* I assure you I expect 
a Flora Rheimensis from you. I have been for some time in expectation 
of going to Scotland. I hope, however, to be able to put off my journey for 
some time, and that I shall have the good fortune to be in London when 
you pass through it on your way home. With the most sincere wishes for 
your health and happiness, 

" I am, dear Charles, 

" Tours, sincerely, 

" John Fwlay." 



" Robert Austin, Esq., Glasgow, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Glasgow, 15th May, 1787. 

***** If you return to London, you must wait on Dr. Curtisf 
again ; you are a great favourite of his ; he will introduce you at Kew. 
Make my respectful compliments to Mr. Aitont and family ; and when you 
are there, I must beg of you to call on Mr. Green, t^» Queen's flower gar- 
dener, and get for me a little of their best carnation seed, and a few seeds 
of anything else he may think curious, with a root or two of the red lily of 
the valley, and in particular, some of his auriculas. 

" All your friends here, whom I have the pleasure of knowing, are well. 
Mr. Alexander has been at Ballochmyle for three months past, and has got 



* Whilst in Champagne, Mr. Macintosh experimented upon the Iris primula, 
indigenous in that province, upon boiling the flowers of which in water, he obtained 
a solution of a pea-green colour. Upon the addition of alum, this solution turned 
to a violet blue ; and the latter, upon the addition of strong sulphuric, or nitrous 
acid, became red. The flowers, upon running into the putrefactive fermentation, 
became of the same violet blue colour as when boiled. Agitation produced no effect 
upon the solution ; but when the violet blue solution was boiled, it became brown. 
The addition of alum to this brown solution deposited a green precipitate. Mr. 
Macintosh conjectured that the ammonia generated by the fermentation, combined 
with the sulphuric acid, and that the alumine, tinged with the colouring matter, was 
deposited. The blue colour obtained without fermentation remained unaltered by 
boiling. By adding carbonate of soda to a solution of the flowers obtained by 
boiling, and afterwards alum, a beautiful blue aluminous precipitate was obtained. 
By adding soda to this precipitate, lakes of a fine green were obtained, whilst the 
addition of nitrate of tin changed it into a fine violet. If woollen cloth, prepared 
with the mordant of alum and tartar, were immersed in this solution, the cloth 
became immediately tinged blue, whilst what was not so prepared was simply 
turned green. — Ed. 

f Dr. Curtis was author of the " Flora Londonensis," and other botanical works 
of eminence. 

I William Aiton, Esq., author of the " Hortus Kewensis." He was succeeded 
as curator of the gardens at Kew by William Townsend Aiton, Esq., the predeces- 
sor of the present distinguished curator, Sir William Jackson Hooker. 
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a share in a large cotton mill that his brother and Mr. Dale are erecting 
there.* 

u Yours, most sincerely, 

" Robert Austin.*' 

Mr. Macintosh, in the course of this journey, visited the 
Hague, Leyden, Brussels, and Lisle, and proceeded by way of 
Ostend and Dunkirk into France, going, in the first instance, 
by Abbeville, Amiens, and Eouen, to Paris. In February, he 
was at Rheims, and in March, 1787, he left Paris and took up 
his abode at Pontavair, near Fismes, in Champagne, in the 
house of Monsieur Hamaide, the Guv6 of the place, with the 
view of perfecting himself in speaking and writing the French 
language ; and from this place he seems to have returned to the 
Netherlands and Holland in August, and to have been in Scot- 
land in October of the same year. 

In the new Statistical Account of Scotland, there is an account 
of the introduction into Britain, by Mr. Macintosh, of the manu- 
facture of acetate df lead and acetate of alumina.-^ Amongst 
his papers, there is a detail upon this subject in his own hand- 
writing, which may perhaps be considered as furnishing the 
most genuine and interesting narrative which could be offered 
of the processes in question. It is contained in the rough draft 
of a letter addressed to his partner, Mr. James Knox : — J 

" Glasgow, 20th January, 1800. 

" When in Holland I was admitted to see a sugar of lead work, and was 
struck with the circumstance of both the lead and coal, and frequently the 
malt used in making the vinegar employed in it, being imported into Hol- 
land from Britain ; and that the manufactured article, when sent back to us, 
should become loaded, upon its arrival, with a duty of 3d. per lb. On my 
return to Glasgow, I attempted to make sugar of lead, and was successful 
in making a salt equal in quality to the Dutch. I established a manufactory 
of it, in the year 1786, which, as you know, has been going on pretty suc- 
cessfully ever since. Sacharum Satwrni, (now acetate of lead,) which latter 



* Mr. Alexander, of Ballochmyle, in Ayrshire, whose family name the poet 
Burns has rendered immortal, in his verses addressed to Mr. Alexander's sister, under 
the appellation of the " Lass of Ballochmyle." — Ed. 

f See New Statistical Account of Scotland, 1835, p. 165, article, " Glasgow." 
—Ed. 

I This amiable and talented individual died at Manchester, in the year 1820. — 
Ed. 
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is, however, in my opinion, a defective name, according to the rules of the 
new nomenclature ; for I am confident it is a carbono-acetaU of load* is 
chiefly used by the calico-printers in making a mordant for preparing their 
cloth for the reception, and fixing (where it has been left unprinted) of tho 
yellow, chocolate, and olive dyes, &c. For doing this, in respect to the 
greater number of these colours, alum is added in solution, to the solution 
of sugar of lead, when a double elective attraction takes place, the sulphuric 
acid of the alum combining with the oxide of lead, and falling down with 
it in an insoluble state ; whilst the acetic acid forms a new union with the 
earthy part of the alum, and remaining dissolved, constitutes the acetate of 
al umine, or red colour liquor, as it is called. The mordant above alluded 
to, (acetate of alumine,) cannot be obtained by direct mixture of vinegar, 
even in its most concentrated state, with pure clay, a substance nearly cor- 
responding to the earth of alum, properly so called ; but by double affinity 
alone can this compound be formed. 

" It afterwards occurred to me, that a salt, possessing similar properties 
with the acetate of lead, in so far as related to the decomposing of alum, 
might be obtained by dissolving lime in vinegar. Upon putting this theory 
to the test of experiment, I found it to answer completely ; when alum and 
this acetate of lime were presented to each other, a double decomposition 
being instantly effected, the sulphuric acid combining with the lime forming 
the solution of a salt to all intents and purposes the same as was obtained 
by using sugar of lead and alum. Now, as this was a much more economical 
process than the other, I immediately adopted it, and commenced making the 
above mordant for sale, which you know we have continued doing these ten 
years, with similar success to the sugar of lead. One reason for our continuing 
to make both articles is, in some measure, to humour the caprice, or perhaps 
to flatter the vanity, of our customers, many of whom use the sugar of lead 
in preference, notwithstanding the trouble it gives them, from the notion of 
their being thus possessed of valuable arcana, which enable them to 
eclipse all others of their profession in the composition of their colours. 
Lime has long been a favourite nostrum of mine, having first used it 
with success many years ago, when engaged with Couper in the manu- 
facture of sal ammoniac, and for decomposing the ammoniacal salts con- 
tained in soot and urine, which it does with surprising facility, and which 
you may easily prove by mixing a little soot and hot water in a glass; 
and upon adding lime the strong pungent smell of hartshorn is immediately 
evolved. 



• This conjecture, considering the state in which chemistry was at the time 
when Mr. Macintosh wrote, marks the astuteness of his perception, and talents for 
observation as a chemist. When the acetate of protoxide of lead, or Saccharwm 
Satwrni, is dissolved in water, it is converted into a carbonate of oxide of lead ; 
and the same effect is produced upon this salt by exposure to the air of the atmo- 
sphere. In neither case, however, does the carbonic acid exist originally as a con- 
stituent of the salt ; but, in the one case, is derived from the carbonic acid contained 
in the water of solution ; and in the other, from the carbonic acid contained in tho 
air of the atmosphere. The very error into which Mr. Macintosh, in this instance, 
falls, proves him to have been in advance of other chemists. — Ed. 



1> 
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« * » * In fact, I think that lime will some day be ascertained 
to constitute the base of the fixed vegetable alkali in potash. 

" Adieu, 

" Yours, truly, 

« Charles Macintosh." 



Previous to the date of this letter, it was a pretty general 
opinion amongst chemists that the alkalis were compound bodies ; 
indeed, Mr. Macintosh seems so early as 1787, to have enter- 
tained such an opinion;* and Lavoisier accurately conjectured 
that they were metallic oxides, which idea was fully confirmed 
by the discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy in 1807. The con- 
jecture of the mineral basis of potash being lime, hazarded in 
the foregoing letter, is an erroneous hypothesis, into which the 
writer was probably led by the knowledge of M. Lavoisier's 
belief in the mineral basis of alkalis, connected with the simi- 
larity of the smell of potash, to that of lime when undergoing the 
process of slackening. 

In the statistical account of the Barony parish of Glasgow, 
already alluded to, it is mentioned that the state of this branch 
of trade was speedily so completely reversed by these operations, 
that acetate of lead almost immediately became an extensive 
article of export from Glasgow to Holland ; and the selling price 
of the red colour liquor became lowered from three shillings per 
gallon, to sixpence per gallon. This process, however, Mr. 
Macintosh did not patent ; and, as jt was speedily appropriated 
by others, the inventor derived comparatively but little advan- 
tage from it. Many thousand pounds sterling were annually 
expended in malt and barley, (no small boon to the agriculturists 
of Scotland,) in the manufacture of Saecharum Saturni, (acetate 
of lead,) at Glasgow, between the years 1786, the period of the 
first introduction of the manufacture, and 1820, when pyrolig- 
nous acid, prepared from wood, was substituted for the malt 
vinegar previously employed. 



See p. 24. 
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The following extracts, illustrative of the means followed to 
introduce the invention of the red colour liquor, into use amongst 
the calico-printers, may, for several reasons, be perhaps regarded 
with some degree of interest: — 



u 



Mr. WiUiom Tate, junior, Manchester, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Manchbbtzr, 19th November, 1791. 



a 



• * • I have been at Burnley since your former letter, of the 
17th October, but Mr. Peel was from home ;* and Mrs. Yates laying dead 
in the house, prevented my seeing Mr. Yates ; but as he is expected in 
Manchester on Taesday next, I will endeavour to see him upon the subject 
of the red colour liquor, and will advise you when he gives me a decisive 
answer. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" William Tate, Jun."f 



Mr. Macintosh passed the winter of 1788 in Scotland, and 
in the following spring crossed again to the continent, experi- 
encing a severe storm on the passage between Sunderland and 
Rotterdam. From Rotterdam he proceeded to the fair at Leipsic, 
and from thence to Berlin. His chief object in visiting the 
latter city, having apparently been, to endeavour to obtain a 
contract for dyeing the blue clothing of the Prussian troops. 
In his mission, in so far as introducing the use of cudbear into 
Prussia was concerned, he was unsuccessful; the king of 
Prussia wisely judging that it was more politic to attempt to 
establish the manufacture of this article in his own dominions, 
rather than to trust to foreigners for a supply. It was also in 



* Afterwards Sir Robert Peel, Baronet, the father of the present distinguished 
Premier of these realms, 1846. Mr. Yates was the partner and brother-in-law of 
Sir Robert. — Ed. 

t " From A. Eason, M.D., to Charles Macintosh, Esq, 

"Manchester, 7th December, 1791. 

" Peel's large spinning factory at "Warrington was burnt down on Monday night, 
£1 7,000 is supposed to be the loss, insured only at £8000. I believe they employed 
some hundred weavers about Glasgow." 
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the course of this journey that he made the acquaintance of 
Count Lockhart, and travelled in company with Green, the 
landscape painter, as mentioned in the address of the Marquis 
of Northampton. 

" Mrs. Macintosh, (Dunchattan,) to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" 25th May, 1789. 

« * * * I am muoh gratified by the satisfaction your conduct is 
giving your father, and the rest of the gentlemen. I dare hope, if every- 
thing does not turn out to their expectation, it will not be owing to any 
failure on your part. * * * I heartily rejoice to find that you 
prefer your own country, with all its faults and disadvantages, to any you 
have hitherto seen. I would not think well of either your head or your 
heart, if you did not find yourself attached to your country, and those that 
are in it ; and if I live to see you married, I hope your wife shall be a 
Scotchwoman." 

About this time, the new method of bleaching had begun to 
attract attention both in Britain and on the continent, and both 
Dr. Eason, and the younger Henry, of Manchester, were engaged 
in experimental investigations upon this subject. The following 
letter seems to indicate that Mr. Macintosh had thus early 
turned his attention to it: — 

" Monsieur le Baron oVAescher, a Monsieur Charles Macintosh. 

" Berlin, 1789. 

" Je ne differe pas un Courier, mon chere Monsieur, pour repondre a 
votre lettre. II est bien naturel qu'on soigne premierement ses propres 
affaires avant de penser a celles des autres, et ce seroit bien injuste, de ma 
part, si je faisois des autres pretentions. Vous m'obligerez infiniment, si 
vous donnez la peine pour l'amour de moi, de me communiquer vos eclair- 
cissements sur la nouvelle maniere de blanchir le linge. J'ai fait plusieurs 
essais, et meme depense de l'argent pour traiter la chose au fond. J'ai 
commence a un peu etudier la chymie pour mieux pouvoir juger de la chose, et 
pour la traiter pertinentment, mais toujours je trouve mes essais brules. C'est 
la un point essentiel sur lequel je vous prie d'etendre un peu vos reflections. 
Quant a l'odcur que la preparation donne, j'en imagine qu'on peut facile- 
ment y remedier, du moins en partie, par un apparat approchant celui de 
Wolfe, lequel vous connoissez sans doute. 

" Quant a la maniere de brasser la biere, j'attendrais les trois mois qui 
vous me demandez avec plaisir. Vous n'avez qu'a m' addresser toutes vos 
lettres comme votre derniere, et elles me parvendront surement. Je reste 
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au service de ta Majesti Pruuienne, mais je ne scats pas, si je reste ton jours 
a, Berlin. C'est par cette raison que je fats tout (?) adresser a Mathieu qui 
me faira tout parrenir & eas d'absence qui ne pent jamais d'etre de longue 
duree. 

" Dans voire lettre vous avez oublie* de me parler du jenne gentilhorome 
qui devez entrer dans l'eoole militaire dlcy. Est oe qu'il a abandonne* ce 
plan ? Comment vont vos affaires avec Monsieor Streiber ? II n'a, je crois, 
pas reussi dans ces environs. Si jamais vous retournez, comme j'espere, dans 
ces oontrees, et que la n'a pas pris une roeilleure (?) touraure, nous essairons 
de mieuz reussir. • • • 

u Vous m'avez dites, si je ne me trompe, que vous possedes Vareanum 
de rouge de Turquie. Mais suis-je tromp6, ou non, et dans le cas que ce soit 
ainsi, combien voulez vous vendre ce secret, sous promesse de ne jamais 
l'employer en Grande Bretagne ? Et si ce rouge a toutes les quality 
neoeasaires, et si porte-t-il les epreuves acooutumSs. 

" Dans tons les cas ou vos interets exigent une personne de confiance 
dans ces contrees, vous pouvez compter sur moi, d'etre bien persuade 1 que 
je me feliciterai si je peut vous Stre utile a quelque chose. 

" J'ai encore une priere a vous faire, c'est celle de vous informer si Sir 
James Hall se porte bien, et en cas s'il soit de votre connaissance de lui 
faire bien des complimens de ma part. II a ses terres aux environs de 
Douglas, si je ne me trompe. 

" Miss Schultz vit et existe encore, suivant l'avis que j'ai regu des officiers 
des gens d'armes ; car pour moi, je n'en la jamais vu. Resouvenez vous 
toujours de moi, et ecrivez moi souvent. Je vous prie de me croire pour 
toujours votre bien devoue, 

"Lb Baron d'Aescher."* 

In 1790, Mr. Macintosh married Miss Mary Fisher, the 
eldest daughter of Alexander Fisher, Esq., a merchant in Glas- 
gow, and a cadet of the family of Fisher of Clackmay and 
Cowdenknows, in Selkirkshire."f- 

" From Captain John Finlay, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Buxton, 29th June, 1700. 

" * * * I most sincerely wish that the manufacture of your 
new salt may prove a lucrative concern for you, and in some measure reward 



• The Baron d'Aescher appears to have been a French nobleman in the service 
of the King of Prussia. The writer has found no farther trace of him. There is a 
French noble family, related to the Empress Josephine, who spell their name 
Tascher ! Can this be the same name revolutionised ? — Ed. 

f If it ever could have been with truth affirmed of any individual, that from in- 
herent excellence of character they were wholly independent of any adventitious 
claims derivable from ancestry, such an affirmation could never have been with 
greater justice applied than in the case of this lady. The following summary as to 
her descent, may perhaps, however, be here permitted as curious : — 

Mrs. Macintosh was seventh in descent from Matthew, Earl of Lennox, killed at 
the battle of Flodden, in 1513 ; tenth in descent from James the Second, king 
of Scotland ; fourteenth in descent from king Robert Bruce ; thirteenth in descent 
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the ingenuity and attention you have, on more than one occasion, displayed 
in the improvement of the useful arts. 

" I entirely agree with you in opinion, that the sparks and crackling pro- 
duced by rubbing the oxygenated muriate of potash is not owing to the 
generation or escape of the electrical fluid ; because I have found the same 
phenomena to take place almost equally well in conducting and non-con- 
ducting substances. But, from the power of producing sparks being almost 
inexhaustible in this salt, I apprehend that something else happens in the 
experiment of rubbing it, besides the escape of vital air, (oxygen,) and the 
reduction of the salt to the common salt of Silvius. 

u This is, however, mere conjecture ; but I have got a quantity of the salt, 
and intend to make some experiments on the subject, when I return to 
Goodwood, if I have any time to spare. I do not know what to say as to 
the practicability of producing an acid by deflagrating tallow, or sugar, by 
nitre. I have never met with any account of experiments made with this 
view ; but I should apprehend, that from a process of that kind, the greatest 
part of the vital air (oxygen) of the nitre would be employed in forming 
the carbonic acid, as M. Lavoisier calls it, and that the charcoal of the sugar, 
or tallow, which he asserts is a necessary ingredient in the composition of 
vinegar, would be employed in the same manner, while the azote, or hydro- 
gen, would form volatile alkali. But you well know the futility of reason- 
ing upon any chemical subject without having made some experiments." 

It seems obvious, that the salt alluded to in this letter of 
Major FinlayX as having been discovered by Mr. Macintosh 
previous to 1790, (the date of the letter,) was the chlorate of 
potash, for the preparation of which, St. Romer took out a patent 



from Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy ; fourteenth in descent from John, king of 
France, who was taken prisoner by the English, at the battle of Poictiers, in 1356, 
and who died in captivity, in the palace of the Savoy, in London, in 1364 ; and 
who united in his person the Merovingian, (anno 486 to 752,) the Carlovingian, 
(752 to 987,) and the Capetian dynasty, from 987 till the accession to the throne 
of France of the branch of Valois, in 1328, and which reigned till 1589 ; when, upon 
the assassination of Henry the Third, by Clement, a Dominican friar, Henry the 
Fourth, king of Navarre, of the house of Bourbon, succeeded to the throne of France. 
This descent is farther remarkable, as deducing, at many separate and distinct epochs, 
from the royal house of Stuart, namely, about 1479, from the princess Mary Stu- 
art, daughter of James the Second ; about 1510, from the Lady Elizabeth Stuart, 
daughter of Matthew, Earl of Lennox, of the Angus and Darnley branch of the 
high steward's family ; about 1520, from the Lady Helen Campbell, daughter of 
Colin, first Earl of Argyle, wife of Hugh, first Earl of Eglinton ; and lineally 
descended from Robert, Duke of Albany, third son of King Robert the Second, by 
his wife, Elizabeth Mure of Rowallen (1347) ; about 1540, from Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Hamilton of Rassloch, of the ducal house of Hamilton ; and about 1620, 
from Janet, daughter of Lord Clanbrasil, descended from Walter, high steward 
of Scotland, as also from the Randolphs, Earls of Murray, the Dunbars, Earls 
of Dunbar and March, the Douglases of Dalkeith, (Morton,) and the Hamiltons, 
Lords of Cadzow, ancestors of the Dukes of Hamilton. To the unspeakable loss 
and grief of her family and friends, Mrs. Macintosh died at Ardrossan, in the 
beginning of the month of January, 1844, having only survived her husband a few 
months. — Ed. 
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at Vienna, so late as 1821 ; and which Messrs. Leibig and 
V6e prepared several years later from dry chloride of lime, 
itself an invention of Mr. Macintosh's.* The digestive salt of 
Silvius, mentioned by Major Finlay, is a chloride of potassium, 
known as muriate of potash, previous to Sir Humphrey Davy's 
discovery of chlorine. The chloride of potash and chloride of 
potassium were both previously known, but did not possess the 
properties of chlorate of potash. It may be scarcely necessary 
to remark, that the difference between chloride of potassium and 
chlorate of potash consists in the greater quantity of oxygen 
contained in the latter salt, which, when heated to combustion, 
it parts with, and becomes chloride of potassium. The pheno- 
menon of the decomposition of Mr. Macintosh's salt, by rubbing 
it, as alluded to by Major Finlay, was simply that of inflaming 
it; but at the time that Major Finlay 's letter was written, the 
discoveries of Priestley and Lavoisier were comparatively little 
known. The properties of chloride of potassium, (the salt of 
Silvius,) and chlorate of potash, are in many respects different. 
Chloride of potassium bleaches; chlorate of potash does not. 
When strongly triturated in a mortar, or smartly struck, 
chlorate of potash crackles, explodes, and throws out sparks, and 
becomes luminous; and when a mixture of sugar or starch, with 
chlorate of potash, is exposed to the action of sulphuric acid, it 
is instantaneously inflamed ; and this experiment is the basis of 
the oxygenated matches, and the percussion powder for fire- 
arms, both in such general use at the present day. It is obvious, 
however, that the idea of turning this salt to such a purpose 
had not occurred to Mr. Macintosh; and this may possibly have 
caused him afterwards but seldom to allude to the subject, 
although the writer perfectly recollects having seen him explode 
the chlorate of potash, many years before either the lucifer 
matches or percussion caps were thought of. 

" Captain John Finlay, Royal Engineers, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Goodwood, 8th November, 1791. 
" * * * I devoted all the leisure time I had in the West Indies, 
to the examination of such plants and mineral substances as fell in my way. 
My lameness was a great impediment to researches of this kind. However, 

* Seep. 39. 
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I have increased the royal collection at Kew, with two new plants which I 
brought over alive, and have also a collection of minerals which I procured 
in the different islands, but none of them, I believe, worth the trouble of 
bringing over. All the islands I visited are either volcanic, in which all the 
stones, rocks, &c. have, more or less, undergone the action of fire, such as 
Grenada, St. Vincent, and Dominica ; or they are formed of different species 
of lythophyae, composing a kind of chalky limestone of different degrees 
of hardness and solidity, which has been raised up from the bottom of the 
ocean, perhaps by the same efforts by which the volcanic islands have been 
formed. Of this kind is Barbadoes. Antigua and St. Christopher's are 
partly of each kind ; but in the latter much sand covers the surface. They 
are probably all of much later formation than any part of Europe, and do 
not abound with any variety of mineral productions. Sulphur in all its 
shapes, schoerl ; and sometimes, but very rarely, an imperfect basaltes, are to 
be found ; but no vein of metallic ore, as far as I saw, or was informed. 
There are many mineral springs, both hot and cold. One hot one at the 
small souffriere at Dominica, which I visited, had a very rough, acid taste, 
and probably contained sulphuric acid in a disengaged state ; but I had no 
opportunity of trying that on the spot, nor of bringing away any of the 
water. 

" I have got some of the acid of wood, (pyrolignous acid,) and shall send 
you a couple of bottles that you may see its strength. I shall at the same 
time send you a bottle of the same acid, which has been once distilled from 
the coarse kind, and Bhall beg of you to let me know what you would give per 
gallon for each kind, or what they would be sold for at Glasgow. I must 
endeavour to dispose of it for the Board of Ordnance to the best advantage 
I can. It will give me much pleasure if, by passing through your hands, 
both the Board and you can reap advantage. I shall, therefore, beg of you 
to let me know the value you assign to it, as soon as you can, as my stay in 
England will probably be very short. * * If you have any com- 
mands which a lame man can execute for you in any of the Leeward islands, 
it will give me great pleasure to be employed. 

" Believe me, dear Charles, 
' tf Yours, most sincerely, 

"John Finlay."* 



* Major Finlay was at this time inspecting officer of engineers at the govern- 
ment powder mills at Faversham. The malady in his knee, of which he in this 
letter complains, continued to increase ; and he had his leg amputated at Edin- 
burgh, in the month of February, 1798. So early as the year following the opera- 
tion, (1799,) Major Finlay accompanied the expedition to the Holder, where he 
succeeded to the command of the engineers, upon the death of Colonel Hay, who 
fell in action with the enemy, 27th August, 1799. Major Finlay was the elder 
brother of the late Kirkman Finlay, Esq. of Toward Castle, at one time M.P. for 
Glasgow — Ed. 
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The allusion in the foregoing letter to the pyrolignous acid, 
procured in distilling the charcoal employed in the government 
manufactory of gunpowder at Waltham Abbey, leads to the 
consideration, at this point of the present narrative, of an inven- 
tion of Mr. Macintosh's, by means of which he applied this im- 
pure pyrolignous acid in the manufacture of sugar of lead, 
having previously obtained a contract with the board for the 
product in question. ' The nature of this invention is not ex- 
plained in Mr. Macintosh's papers, although direct allusion is 
frequently made to it, as well as to the illiberal and vexatious 
proceedings of the board, in impeding his exertions for the publio 
benefit in this instance ; in support of which statement, the fol- 
lowing memorial may in particular be quoted: — 



" Glasgow, 17th June, 1801. 
" Right Ebnouralle and Honourable Gentlemen. 

" In consequence of your honours haying been pleased to enter into an 
agreement and contract for a term of years with me, for the acid of wood 
to be collected at the cylinder works in Sussex, I have been at the expense 
of erecting the necessary works for carrying the same into effect. I, how- 
ever, think it a duty I owe to your honours and myself, to inform you I have 
met with perfectly unexpected obstructions at Waltham Abbey, to carrying 
the said contract into full force, and reaping the benefit I had a right to 
expect from it. I have/been informed that the storekeeper at Waltham 
Abbey has, in contravention of our agreement, caused some of the distilled 
acid of wood to be sent to a pin-maker there, to try experiments with it ; 
and that he has also ordered the foreman at Feuhurst, whom I employ in 
carrying on my process, to send bim some of my prepared materials. 

" I must beg to represent to your honours the great injury I sustain from 
my property being thus made free with j and I presume you will not think 
it an unreasonable request, that a compensation shall be made to me, not 
only for the value of the acid and materials taken away, but also for the 
very great injury I may sustain from other persons discovering my invention 
in consequence of the steps the storekeeper has taken. 

"I have to request likewise, that your honours may be pleased to give 
orders which may prevent a repetition of such practices in future; and that 
you would confirm and support the directions I have given to those who 
carry on my process, not to admit any person whatever into the buildings 
which the honourable board have given me leave to «*"*"* th « ordnance 
premises, in the several cylinder works, excepting such persons a8 produ<Je 
to the foreman written orders signed by me. 

E 
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" I hope your honours will be pleased to think the requests I now make 
are reasonable, and what I am justly entitled to. I have the honour to be, 
right honourable and honourable gentlemen, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" Charles Macintosh."* 

" From Major John Finlay, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Faversham, 20th Jan., 1800. 

''Dear Charles, — * * * The facts mentioned in your letter, 
seem clearly to point out the cause why sugar of lead cannot be made in the 
same quantity from a given portion of vinegar, by using litharge, (oxide of 
lead,) as by using white lead, (carbonate of lead.) A very considerable 
quantity of the vinegar is employed in whitening the litharge, and convert- 
ing it into that state in which it can be dissolved by the remaining acid ; 
and this acid being then in small quantity, becomes so saturated with lead, 
that it will not crystallize. I daresay that you have frequently observed that 
an excess of acid is necessary to enable sugar of lead to crystallize ; and I am 
much mistaken if you do not find that your mother liquors, from the solutions 
of litharge, readily crystallize when a little fresh distilled vinegar is added 
to them, during their evaporation ; at least such is the case with solutions 
of litharge in acid of wood. By grinding small quantities of vinegar, or acid 
of wood, with litharge, the latter is gradually converted into white lead, and 
the acid seems to be totally decomposed. I have observed little or no dis- 
engagement of gas during this decomposition. What becomes of the hydro- 
gen of the acid ? If the mass did not quickly become dry and solid, as the 
whitening process advances, I should suspect it combined with part of the 
oxygen, and formed water, whilst the remainder of the oxygen united with 
the carbon to form carbonic acid.f The latter is certainly either transformed, 
or transferred in large quantity. By dissolving litharge in such distilled 
acid of wood as the ordnance are to deliver to you, and preserving an excess 
of acid, I have succeeded in procuring the pyrolignic lead in the form of 
crystals, exactly like those of sugar of lead, except in colour and smell. It 
appears to me to be the same salt, and to require nothing but freeing it 
from empyreumatic oil to render it saleable. Repeated distillation of the 
acid improves it a little, but it does not effectually free it from colour, and 
the nauseous smell, and is, besides, very expensive. Disengaging the acid 
from pyrolignic lime is effectual ; but a good deal of the acid is destroyed, 
and I apprehend this process is also too expensive. Charcoal powder does 
not appear to me to have much effect. I am now trying it in larger propor- 
tion than I have ever done before. I suspect the best process will be to 
carbonate litharge, by means of the simply distilled acid, to wash the car- 

* Mr. Macintosh continued to hold these contracts till December, 1805. — Ed. 
f See p. 25. 
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bonate in water, to get rid of some of the colour, then dissolve it in a mix- 
ture of the simply distilled add, and in that disengaged from pyrolignic 
lime, and proceed to crystalline. The first crystals, if not white enough, 
might be dissolved in water acidulated with pure pyrolignio acid, and again 
crystallized. The process would succeed much better in the large way than 
in a email experiment, as the mother liquor, in which most of the colour and 
smell remains, is more easily drained from large than from small crystals." 



The difficulties and anomalies which Major Finlay and Mr. 
Macintosh would appear, by the preceding relation, to have 
experienced in the preparation of sugar of lead, have in a great 
measure been solved by the advances which chemistry has made 
since their time. Thus, it is now known that there are two 
subacetates of lead, the first of which, the ter-subacetate, contains 
three atoms of lead to one of acid. This is the substance known 
by the name of Goulard's lotion. There is, besides, a sex-sub- 
acetate of lead, which contains six atoms of lead to one of acid. 
These salts are all of them crystallizable ; and as they, as well 
as the acetate of lead, have a great tendency, under particular 
circumstances, to absorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere, the 
changes in colour, alluded to by Major Finlay, as apparent in 
grinding vinegar and litharge, are to be referred to this latter 
fact.* 



The following extracts differ from the preceding quotations, 
and derive their interest from this variety in character: — 



n 



Colonel Andrew Dunlop, of Dunlop, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Dunlop, 5th December, 1792. 

w Dear Charles, — I every day hear so much of Associations formed in 
Glasgow and Paisley, in order to obtain a Parliamentary, and many other 
reforms, that I would be much obliged by your taking a leisure moment to 
let me know what you consider as the prevailing opinion in Glasgow. My 
own sentiments are, that changes should and will teke place. If they are 
managed with prudence and temper, and really proceed from the wish of a 
great majority of the nation, they may, I hope, be brought about without 



* See p. 25. 
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any violent commotion, and have a chance of being brought to an issue truly 
beneficial to the body of the people $ but at the same time that I have ever 
been a declared enemy to aristocracy, I must own that I at present fear that 
too much precipitancy, added to the too great weight which clever, design* 
ing, and unprincipled men may acquire over the minds of the multitude, 
runs no little risk of throwing everything into anarchy and confusion. 

" All here beg best respects to Mrs. Macintosh, you, and all friends at 
Dunchattan. Since I never am to have the pleasure of seeing you again 
here, I hope to make it out to be with you in your own house soon. 

" if ours, most affectionately, 

u Andrew Dunlop." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Dunlop, 13th April, 1794. 

" Deab Charles, — * * * I hope soon to have the pleasure 
of seeing you here, when you will let me know how the volunteer corps go 
on, and if they have given you, who have seen the great Frederick's troops, 
a squad to drill.* I beg best respects to Mrs. Macintosh, and ever am, 

" Yours, truly, 

" Andrew Dunlop." 

We have now arrived at a period of considerable interest and 
importance in Mr. Macintosh's life, the application of the oxy- 
muriate (chloride) of lime, to the purposes of bleaching ; and 
for the better understanding of this portion of the present narra- 
tive, it is proposed to treat the subject somewhat in detail. 

By reference to the papers of the petty bag office, it appears 
that on the 23d of January, 1797, Charles Tennant, of Darnley, 
near Glasgow, bleacher, obtained a patent for a method of using 
calcareous earths, and the earths strontites, and barytes, instead 
of alkaline substances for neutralising oxymuriatic acid gas, 
(chlorine,) used in bleaching, and for employing those earths in 
the other parts of the process of bleaching. 

The specification of this patent is duly enrolled in the petty 
bag office, and the process is stated to be as follows: — 

" The earths, either in the state of carbonates or calcined, (but preferably 
the latter,) are put into a close receiver, with a sufficient quantity of water, 



9 Mr. Macintosh was an active officer in the 1st Regiment of Royal Glasgow 
Volunteers, commanded by Colonel James Corbett, in which he served both as 
lieutenant and captain. — Ed. 
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and if lime be the earth employed, H will be better to reduce it to powder 
by slacking it before putting it into the receiver, This Teasel U connected 
by a tube with the retorts in which the gas is produced, and has a wooden 
stirrer or agitator, working through a stuffing box. As soon as the gas begins 
to come oyer, and as long as it continues to do so, the mixture of earth and 
water in the receiver must be kept constantly agitated, as upon this the 
quantity of gas absorbed mainly depends. The specification farther states, 
that the said earths may be employed in lieu of alkaline lyes in some of the 
buckings and washings resorted to in the process of bleaching, by forming 
caustic solutions of the earths in water, 

"30th April, 1799. — Mr. Tennant obtained a patent for a method of pre- 
paring the oxygenated muriates of calcareous earths, strontites, barytes, and 
magnesia, and for applying such oxygenated muriates of the above earths 
for the purposes of bleaching or removing colours from vegetable and 
animal substances. The specification of this patent was like the former 
enrolled in the petty bag office ; and, from it, it appears consisted in expos- 
ing the substances named, in close chambers to the action of the oxygenated 
muriatic acid. The substances, (preferably in the caustic state,) may be 
presented to the action of the gas, either in the state of lumps or pieces, or 
reduced to a paste, by the admixture of a small quantity of water." 

On the 23d of December, 1802, Mr. Tennant brought an 
action against Messrs. Varley and Slater, in the court of king's 
bench, for an infringement of his patent of 1797, which action 
was tried before Lord Ellenborough, and ended in a nonsuit for 
the plaintiff, thereby throwing open the patent. This arose 
from the defective state of the patent laws at that period, the 
novelty of the invention, as regarded the preparation of the 
bleaching liquor, (which was tho point really in dispute,) was 
fully sustained ; but it was proved that some persons had employed 
lime in lieu of alkalies in bucking the goods, prior to the date of 
the patent, and the law being at that time, that where several im- 
provements are claimed under a patent, the whole must be new at 
the time of granting the patent, the patent in this instance un- 
avoidably fell to the ground. At the present day, if a patentee 
discover that he has claimed something that was before known, 
he can disclaim that part of his invention, and the patent stands 
good as regards the remainder. 

At the time of the date of both patents, and for several years 
previous, and many years subsequent thereto, Mr. Macintosh was 
a partner in business with Mr. Tennant, the other partners of the 
firm being Mr. James Knox, Dr. William Couper, and Mr. Alex. 
Dunlop. From the foregoing detail, it may be thought that a 
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prima facie case, as to Mr. Charles Tennant being the inventor 
of both the humid and the dry process for the manufacture of 
chloride of lime, is, to a certain extent, made out. The com- 
piler, however, feels compelled, by a sense of duty, to state 
farther particulars in relation to the subject under considera- 
tion, without the narration of which he conceives the present 
memoir would be essentially incomplete. 

The writer, then, has here to state, that he has often heard 
Mr. Macintosh himself declare, that he, and not Mr. Tennant, 
was the inventor of the process for the manufacture of the dry 
chloride of lime, but that the patent of 1799 was taken out in 
Mr. Tennant's name, as the inventor of the first, or humid pro- 
cess, to avoid the chance of confusion, or collision, in working 
the two patents, the property of which had become a company 
concern, in which both Mr. Tennant and Mr. Macintosh were, 
with other parties, mutually interested. In corroboration of this 
statement, the writer has in his possession the rough draft of a 
letter, written by Mr. Macintosh to Henry Warburton, Esq., 
M.P., of date, 30th June, 1831, (and the original of which must 
be in Mr. Warburton's possession,) in which Mr. Macintosh, 
in his own handwriting, claims the invention.* 

In the new statistical account of Glasgow, published by the 
celebrated Dr. Cleland, in July, 1 835, it is stated, that " Mr. 
Charles Macintosh, in 1799, for the first time prepared chloride 
of lime in the dry form, which has since been denominated 
bleaching salt, or bleaching powder. This process was patented, 
and its manufacture on a large scale was carried on by Mr. 
.Macintosh and Mr. Tennant, at St. Rollox, for many years. 
Mr. Tennant had previously obtained a patent for the prepara- 
tion of* chloride of lime in the liquid state, denominated the 
bleaching liquor, of which he was the inventor.'" This statement 
has now continued before the public for upwards of ten years. 
Both Mr. Tennant and Mr. Macintosh being resident upon the 
spot, and neither of them would appear to have ever impugned 
its correctness. Besides, a supplement to the article in question 



* There is also in the writer's possession an autograph list of the inventions and 
discoveries claimed by Mr. Macintosh, and which list was delivered by Mr. Macin- 
tosh, some years before his death, to a friend, in which the invention of the dry 
chloride of lime is included. — Ed. 
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was published in the new statistical account of Scotland, of date, 
December 1840; and in this supplement, there occurs no im- 
peachment or contradiction of the article alluded to. There 
seems therefore, reason for assuming, that Mr. Macintosh was 
the inventor of the process for the manufacture of dry chloride 
of lime, the use of which has entirely superseded every other 
process of bleaching in Britain. In substituting chloride of lime, 
made in the humid way, for chloride of potash, of the applica- 
tion of which in bleaching the celebrated Berthollet was the dis- 
coverer, there can be no doubt that Mr. Tennant made a most 
important step. Of this process, Mr. Macintosh's invention 
can only be looked upon as an improvement ; but that it was a 
most important improvement appears to be indisputable, when 
it is considered that it has entirely superseded the use of the 
process first patented by Mr. Tennant. 

It may, perhaps, be unimportant to mention, in addition to 
what has been stated, that amongst Mr. Macintosh's papers 
there is a draft in his own handwriting, with corrections in the 
handwriting of Major Finlay, of the specification of the patent 
of 1799, (the humid process,) which draft is entitled, " Heads 
of the specification of a patent intended to be taken out by 
Charles Macintosh, of Glasgow, James Knox, of Hurlet, near 
Glasgow, and Charles Tennant, bleacher, at Darnley, near Glas- 
gow, for discovering a method of making a preparation with the 
oxygenated muriatic acid, which produces similar, or superior 
effects, in bleaching all kinds of cotton and linen stuffs, to the 
oxygenated muriates of potash and soda ; by which discovery 
the use of pot, or pearl ash, soda, barilla, kelp, and all other 
alkaline substances of whatever nature, may be dispensed with 
in making what is usually termed by bleachers their bleaching 
liquor." 

In allusion to the new process of bleaching, by means of 
chlorine, Dr. Thomson thus expresses himself in his history of 
chemistry : — * 

" Scheele, in his original experiments on chlorine, had noticed the pro- 
perty which it has of destroying vegetable colours. Berthollet examined 
this property with care, and found it so remarkable that he proposed it as 



* " History of Chemistry," by Thomas Thomson, M.D. 4c; London, 1831, 
p. 155. 
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a substitute for exposure to the sun in bleaching. This suggestion alone 
would have immortalized Berthollet had he done nothing else ; since its 
effect upon some of the most important manufactures of Great Britain have 
been scarcely inferior to that of the steam engine itself. Mr. Watt hap- 
pened to be in Paris when the idea suggested itself to Berthollet. He not 
only communicated it to Mr. Watt, but shewed him the process in all its 
simplicity. It consisted in nothing else than steeping the cloth to be bleached 
in water impregnated with chlorine gas. Mr. Watt, on his return to Great 
Britain, prepared a quantity of this liquor, and sent it to his father-in-law, 
Mr. M'Gregor, who was a bleacher in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. He 
employed it successfully, and thus was the first individual who tried the 
new process in Great Britain. For a number of years, the bleachers in 
Lancashire, and the neighbourhood of Glasgow, were occupied in bringing 
the process to perfection. The disagreeable smell of the chlorine was a 
great annoyance. This was attempted to be got rid of by dissolving potash 
in the water impregnated with ehlorine ; but it was found to injure •con- 
siderably the bleaching powers of the gas. The next method tried was to 
mix the water with quick lime, and then to pass a current of chlorine 
through it. The quick lime was dissolved, and the liquid thus constituted 
was found to answer very well. The last improvement was to combine the 
chlorine with dry lime. At first, two atoms of lime were united to one 
atom of chlorine, but of late years it is a compound of one atom of lime, and 
one atom of chlorine. This chloride is simply dissolved in water. For all 
these improvements, which have brought the method of bleaching by chlo- 
rine to great simplicity and perfection, the bleachers are indebted to Knox, 
Tennant, and Macintosh, of Glasgow, by whose indefatigable exertions the 
mode of manufacturing chloride of lime has been brought to a state of per- 
fection." 



In reference to the foregoing statement, and believing, as the 
writer does, that Mr. Macintosh was the inventor of the process 
for the manufacture of the dry chloride of lime, it will not occa- 
sion surprise, that he should feel disposed to assign to his father 
a high rank amongst the benefactors of their country, inde- 
pendently altogether of any question as to immortalization of 
his name, &c. In regard to the first, it may throw some light 
upon the subject, to mention that the price of crude potash is 
about twenty-four pounds sterling per ton, and that of quick 
lime about ten shillings per ton. Had Mr. Macintosh merely 
modified or improved the application of Berthollet, there might 
have been a question as to whether he or the French chemist 
were deserving of immortality ; but he substituted an entirely 
new process, that of bleaching by means of a solution of the dry 
chloride of lime for Berthollefs process, which was the simple 
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application of chlorine gas in water, the addition of potash even 
appearing to be of British invention. 

The following statement of the comparative expense of bleach- 
ing in Ireland, by the old process, and the chloride of lime, so 
early as the year 1799, before any of the numerous improve- 
ments of subsequent date were in operation, may afford some 
idea of the importance of Mr. Macintosh's invention to the 
country : — 

Linens annually manufactured in Ireland, 88,000,000 yards. 

Of those sold in the unbleached state, . . . 2,000,000 do. 

Linens bleached, 26)60,000,000 yards. 

Pieces of Linens of 25 yards each, .... 2,400,000 pieces. 

Charges of bleaching do. at £258 per 1000 pieces, and 

time twelve weeks, according to the old process, . . £619,200 
Charges of bleaching do. at £191 per 1000 pieces, as 

practised by the use of chloride of lime, time six 

weeks, £452,400 

Annual saving to the country, independent of time, and 

consequent interest of stock, by Mr. Macintosh's 

invention, ......... £166,800 

This statement applies to Ireland solely, entirely independ- 
ent of England and Scotland, and the colonial possessions of 
Great Britain. 

The business of making the chloride of lime having been fairly 
established, under the firm of Tennant, Knox, & Co., the part- 
ners of course were anxious fully to introduce and establish the 
use of the article amongst bleachers ; and with this view, Mr. 
Knox proceeded in the first instance to Ireland, of which portion 
of the empire Lord Cornwallis was at the time lord-lieutenant. 
The following letter bears reference to his mission : — 

" General Sir John Moore, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Chelmsford, 17th February, (supposed,) 1800. 

" My Dear Charles, — I received your letter this morning, and have not 
delayed a moment to comply with your wishes. The inclosed letter to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Littlehales, (Lord Cornwallis's military secretary,) con- 
tains your letter to me. I have mentioned to the Colonel that it would be 
delivered by Mr. Knox, partner to a near relation of mine, author of the 
epistle contained in the letter. I have requested his protection to Mr. 
Knox, and that he would mention him and his business to Lord Cornwallis, 

F 
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before whom, in some shape or other, it would probably be laid. Discov- 
eries, I have said, however meritorious, require the assistance of authority 
to obtain the discoverers the reward of their merit. What Mr. Knox and 
you solicit is fair play in a foreign country ; and that if your invention is 
found of advantage to Ireland, Ireland may reward you. I wish you all 
success, and believe me ever, most truly, 

" Yours, faithfully and sincerely, 

"John Moobe." 

Previous to 1801, the trustees for the linen and hemp manu- 
facture in Ireland, became so fully satisfied of the value of this 
invention to Ireland, that they voted a sum of money to the 
inventors;* and the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, in 
January, 1801, petitioned parliament to bestow a similar reward, 
for the benefits afforded to England and Scotland by the dis- 
covery. 

In reference to this application to parliament, Mr. Knox 
visited London early in 1801 , and from time to time writes as 
follows : — 

" James Knox, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" London, 28th January, 1801. 

" Dear Macintosh, — * * * I wait the arrival of the Glasgow- 
petition before I call on Sir Robert Peel. Lord Glasgow's letters should be 
to Rose if possible ; and where a turn can be indirectly given in the letters, 
let them hint at the sugar of lead, red liquor, alum, and bleaching powder, \ 
as well as bleaching liquor. I hope the Chamber of Commerce's resolution 
may be in this style. * • • 

u Yours, most sincerely, 

"James Knox." 

" From the same to the same. 

"110, Upper Thames Street, London, 
" 4th February, 1801. 

" Dear Macintosh, — I have just been with Sir Robert Peel. He tells 
me we have ' our enemy,' who has sent him, it seems, a parcel of affidavits, 
if I understood it right, from Glasgow. Can this be T. Stewart ? He (Sir 

* This proved a truly Hibernian vote, — not a penny of the money ever got to 
the hands of the inventors, who were paid with " a cock and a bull" story, in the 
usual style of official honesty and self-laudation. — En. 

f It is quite apparent that in this passage Mr. Knox includes the bleaching 
powder with Mr. Macintosh's other inventions, and assigns it, (the dry chloride of 
lime,) a place amongst them. — Ed. 
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R. P.) did not seem to think himself at liberty to be quite explicit. ' He 
said, however, that all they had sent him was not sufficient to set aside our 
right, and that the communication was not anonymous ; nor did be appre- 
hend opposition in parliament, though there might be speculative men who 
might wish to put in for a share of the reward.' I told him of the anony- 
mous letter to Mr. Forster, and his treatment of it, and described the cha- 
racter of our friend Tom Stewart. We must only be more active and 
cautious, since this is the case. 1 am again to be with Sir Robert Peel on 
Friday. I wish I had some compliment from the Chamber of Commerce, or 
town of Glasgow, to hand him and Mr. Forster. 9 

" Most sincerely yours, 

"J. Kmox." 

"From the same to the same. 

" London, February, 1801. 

" Dear Macintosh, — The newspapers would lead you to expect that Sir 
Robert Peel's proposal, of introducing me on Tuesday to Mr. Rose, was not 
carried into effect. He has, however, since made me acquainted with Col. 
Stanley and Mr. Blackburne, the Lancashire members; and they have 
undertaken to present the county petition. 

" At the House of Commons, everything is confusion. It is impossible to 
guess how our business is to be affected. • • • 

" Sir R. Peel says we must lay upon our oars at present. He seems 
entirely to disregard the affidavits sent him. 

" Tours, always, 

"J. KNOX."t 

"From the same to the same. 

30th April, 1801. 



it 



" Dear Macintosh, — I expected to-day to have been able to write you 
something conclusive. We waited, that is, Mr. Blackburne, member for 
Lancashire, Mr. M'Dowal, member for Renfrewshire, Mr. P. Ains worth, 
and myself, on Mr. Vansittart, and by an appointment of several days old j 
but somehow he had forgot it, and we have had to write him for another. 

" Government, I fear, are hesitating in our business. Administration is 
not so firm as the last in its seat, and it dreads the clamour of jobbing from 
opposition. I have the pleasure of learning that it has no objection to us, 
or our business, in particular, but wants a proper precedent. Mr. Pitt, it 



* Mr. Forster, afterwards Lord Oriel. He had been Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons. — Ed. 

f It will be apparent, that this statement alludes to the change of ministry in 
the month of February, 1801, when Mr. Pitt retired, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Addington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth.— Ed. 
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says, did not, during his whole administration, lay out such a sum as 
£10,000, on inventions. * * * 

" My next letter will either be for Couper, &c. to come up, or informing 
you of a refusal on the part of government. In the view of the first, pray 
let Couper put up all my letters, &c. since last seeing you, in order that I 
may be able to bring everything they contain to my recollection at the com- 
mittee. 

" "We owe everything to Sir Robert Peel. He wishes to have a trial of 
the purest alum we can produce, and the price at which we can supply him. 
I have, therefore, promised that you will purify a few owt. and send it to 
him. He wishes it to be at Bury as soon as possible. 

" Yours, always, 

" James Knox."* 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that all the exertions of Sir 
Robert Peel, and his friends, failed in obtaining from parlia- 
ment, or the government, a single farthing, or reward in any 
shape or way, for the inventors of the process of bleaching by 
chloride of lime. 

Almost contemporaneously with the proceedings above nar- 
rated, (1796,) Mr. Macintosh's attention became directed to the 
possibility of manufacturing alum (sulphate of alumina and pot- 
ash,) from the aluminous shistus found in the exhausted coal 
wastes, (mines,) at Hurlet, near Paisley. 

In Mr. Wilson's " Statistical Survey of Renfrewshire,' 1 the 
subject is thus alluded to: — 

" The seam (stratum,) of shistus situated between the lime and coal, at 
Hurlet, is very variable in thickness, being sometimes only six inches, and 
in several instances, three and a half feet. Its specific gravity is 2.404 ; and 
although extremely hard when fresh dug, it decomposes by the action of the 
air. The extent of excavation, or waste, in these mines, is about one and a 
half miles in length, and the greatest breadth about three quarters of a mile ; 
and the whole of the cavity is in general dry, and the temperature from 
60 Q to 68° Fahrenheit. In this situation the shistus gradually decomposes, 
and acquires a flakey, or downy appearance. In some places where the 
shistus may have lain for a very long period the decomposition is complete. 
When thus completely decomposed, it is a beautiful vitriolic effloressence, 
resembling plume alum, but seems to be rather a sulphate of iron than of 
alumina. It appears in many instances to contain nearly equal quantities of 



* From Manchester, of date, 16th November, 1801, Mr. Knox writes :— * * 
" Pray put up an alum cross for lady Peel, without which I dare not visit Bury." 

— Ed. 
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each. The separation of the former, with a view to manufacture alum, was 
always found difficult. Many unsuccessful attempts to prepare alum from 
these materials were made in 1768 and 1782 ; but from experiments made 
in 1795 and 1796, it appeared that by proper application of the principles 
of chemistry, this operation might be effected. In consequence of the suc- 
cess of these experiments, a work for the manufacture of alum was begun 
at Hurlet, in 1797, by Macintosh, Knox, & Co. ; and in 1805, similar works, 
on a larger scale, were established by the same company, at Campsie, in 
Stirlingshire, where the same mineral substances are in great abundance. 

" Dr. James Millar, of Edinburgh, in his Appendix to Williams's ' History 
of the Mineral Kingdom,' has given some account of the mines at Quarrelton 
and Hurlet. He assumes that the shistus in these mines is, in consequence 
of gradual decomposition, converted into a native alum ; but this is erroneous. 
In tracing the circumstances which have produced the changes in these 
mines, he observes, ' the pyrites of the coal is decomposed, and the sulphur 
being oxygenated is converted into sulphuric acid, and combines with the 
alumina of the shistus, and probably also with an alkali, yielding native 
alum.' But no such combination with ammonia, or with an alkali, can take 
place, (for none of these substances are to be found in the mines at Hurlet,) 
which never afford a single specimen of native alum. Native copperas 
(sulphate of iron,) is, however, frequently found in them."* 

It is not in point, to enter here at any length upon the details 
of the process of alum making. Suffice it to say, that the lixivium, 
or aqueous solution from the ore, is evaporated to the proper 
specific gravity ; copperas is then, in the first instance, crystal- 
lized out of the solution ; and afterwards alum by the addition 
of potash salts is obtained by crystallization from what are 
termed the mother liquors; and the crude crystals thus obtained, 
being redissolved, and again recrystallized, alum in a state fit 
for the market is procured. In some descriptions of alum ore, 
no sulphate of iron exists, -(• in which case the process for the 
separation of copperas is dispensed with. 

In 1812, these works afforded about 1000 tons of alum 
annually, employing about 3000 tons of coal, and consuming 
about 300 tons of the potash materials produced at other chemi- 
cal works ; such as the sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, 
soaper's salts, &c. all of which are used in this manufacture. 
At the commencement of these works, the price of alum at Glas- 
gow was L.28 per ton, but immediately fell to L.21 per ton ; 



* " General View of the Agriculture of Renfrewshire," by John Wilson. Paisley, 
1812 ; pp. 28, 286. 

f Or the sulphate of iron is, in the process of burning, converted into an insoluble 
oxide of iron. — Ed. 
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and although it again rose to L.25 per ton, during the war, it 
is now (1846,) about L.9 10s. per ton.* 

The difficulties to be overcome in the manufacture of alum, to 
which Mr. Wilson alludes, were probably in respect to crystal- 
lization ; and the addition of the alkaline salts, to accomplish the 
purpose in question. From a memorandum in Mr. Macintosh's 
handwriting, it would appear that great part of the merit of 
overcoming this difficulty was due to Mr. Wilson himself. In 
this memorandum, which is dated 5th October, 1799, Mr. 
Macintosh states, that it first occurred to Mr. Wilson to try 
the addition of pure sulphate of potash finely powdered, to the 
alum mother liquors after the separation of copperas ; and which 
experiment was attended with entire success in the manufacture 
of alum. 

It was known that in Sweden no such addition of alkaline 
substances was required ; and this arises from the presence of 
potash in the alum shistus of that country. The statement of 
Bergman and others, however, upon this point, appeared so 
incredible to Mr. Macintosh, after his experience at Hurlet, 
that in the summer of 1808, he despatched the writer, then in 
his 17th year, to Sweden, with the view of ascertaining the 
point, and setting the question at rest. 

The following letters relate to the facts alluded to : — 

" George Macintosh, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Orebro, 2d August, 1808. 

" My Dear Father, — By my letter of the 28th July, to my mother, you 
will have learned that I intended leaving Gothenburg the next day, for 
Stockholm, and visiting some of the Swedish alum works on the way. Mr. 
Oberg procured me letterB to the proprietors of the works at Haensetter, 
which are about 110 English miles distant from Gothenburg. 

" The second day after leaving Gothenburg, I arrived at a place called 
Enebacken, ten miles from Haensetter, where I remained all night, and the 
whole of the next day, (being Sunday). On Monday, I went to the works, 
and delivered my letter to Mr. Van Hofstein, the proprietor. He was very 
civil, and sent one of his sons through the works with me. 

" Their process of alum making is nearly as follows: — The shistus, which 
has something the appearance of our undecomposed ore, lies under a stra- 
tum of limestone, about two feet from the surface of the earth, and upon 
being quarried, is built into kilns in the following manner: — 

* See Appendix. 
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" First, a layer of fir, or rather pine leayes or brandies, intermixed with 
branches of birch. 

" Second, a layer of shistus, which has been used as fuel in the evaporat- 
ing or roasting boilers. 

" Third, a layer of raw shistus, and so on in rotation, as before. 

" After burning, the shistns is put into steeps, which are nearly the same 
as ours at Hurlet ; water is poured upon it, the same water being poured 
upon five steeps before it is fit for use. This liquor is then run into a 
settling cistern, after remaining some time in which, it is next put into the 
first boilero for evaporation. These boilers, which are of lead, are con- 
structed in the following manner : — Six of them, four feet diameter each, 
are built in one storey, in two rows, with three fires under them. They are 
made of lead, open above, and arched in the bottom, which is of cast iron. 
From these boilers the liquor is run into wooden coolers, which are very 
small, 3 feet long, and 2£ feet broad, with three wooden partitions in each. 
The crystallized alum is afterwards washed, and roached exactly in the same 
manner that it is with us. Their reaching casks are about twice as large 
as ours, and require to stand for about three weeks. From this it appears 
that the small quantity of alkali formed from burning the shistus with wood, 
is sufficient for their purpose." 

" From the same to the tame. 

" Stockholm, August 6th, 1808. 

" Mr Dear Father, — In my last letter, which I hope you received, (as 
Mr. Johnstone, the king's messenger, whom I met at Ennebacken, had the 
goodness to promise to forward it to you,) I gave you some account of the 
Haensetter alum works, and mentioned that I intended visiting those at 
Garphyttan. I had found it impossible to procure letters to the proprietors 
of these last works ; but learning that they shewed their works very readily 
to strangers, I proceeded without them. 

" On arriving at Garphyttan, I called upon the proprietor, an old gentle- 
man of the name of Westerberg, who received me in a most friendly manner ; 
and as the works were at some distance, he made me dine with him, and 
sent his son-in-law, Colonel Skioldebrand, (late Swedish consul-general at 
Algiers,*) to shew me the works. I found them to be upon a much more 
extensive scale than those at Haensetter, and more regularly conducted. 
The process is, however, perfectly similar. I have obtained most of the 
specimens which you desired, together with some curious ones of limestone ; 
and Colonel Skioldebrand has promised to send a number of other minerals 
found in the neighbourhood of the works, after me to Stockholm. I have 
every reason to be grateful for the great attention shown to me upon this 
occasion. One of the most remarkable objects at these works is a wheel 
used for raising water to their alum hill ; it is 38 feet in diameter, and is 



* Colonel Skioldebrand accompanied the present king of the French, Louis 
Philippe, and his natural brother, Count Froberg, when they made the journey to 
the North Cape, with the celebrated traveller, Acerbi ; and was conspicuous in the 
political movements by which the change of the dynasty of Vasa, as sovereigns of 
Sweden, was effected in 1809. — Ed. 
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kept in motion by means of two oxen, which are plaoed inside of the wheel, 
and which being constantly kept going forward, turn it round by their 
weight. At this work they make about 50 tons a month, and work only 
nine months in the year. The name of the managing partner is Grille." 



« 



From George Dodds, Esq., Boultby Alum Works, Yorkshire, to Charles 

Macintosh, Esq. 

" 5th June, 1809. 

€t * * * I have to thank you for two great curiosities, — that is, 
the Garphyttan shist, and crystallized alum. The crystals are very fine. 
We judge they have been recrystallized, and must make fine alum after they 
are roached. Your son's travels in Sweden have produced us these rarities." 

Perhaps the most useful practical result which attended this 
journey, in so far as the Scotch alum works were concerned, was 
the change to which it led in the shape, or rather the position, 
of the roaching casks in the latter. In both Sweden and Scot- 
land, these casks were of a conical form. In Sweden they were 
placed with the narrow end uppermost ; in Scotland with the 
wide end uppermost. In the latter case, part of such impuri- 
ties as might be in the alum liquors, in subsidence by gravita- 
tion, were caught and retained upon the sides of the casks, 
deteriorating thereby the purity of the alum as it crystallized. 
When the narrow end of the cask is placed uppermost, as in 
Sweden, such impurities fall clear of the alum which crystallizes 
on the sides of the cask, and are deposited at the bottom. It of 
course only required that this fact should be mentioned, to cause 
the Swedish mode of placing the casks to be forthwith adopted 
both at Hurlet and Oampsie. 

Whilst in the management of the works at Hurlet, Mr. 
Macintosh invented the surface evaporating reverberatory fur- 
nace, for evaporating the liquors of the alum shistus to the 
requisite specific gravity for the addition of the alkaline sub- 
stances. In this excellent description of furnace, the flame and 
hot air sweeps along the surface of the liquid contained in the 
boiler, from a fire maintained at one end, raising the tempera- 
ture of the fluid to be evaporated rapidly to the boiling point, 
and carrying off the watery parts in vapour up the chimney. 
This is an admirable invention for economizing building materials, 
vessels, and fuel; and its use has been generally and extensively 
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adopted in the evaporation of fluids, in particular in the manu- 
facture of soda. 

Mr. Macintosh was also the inventor of the hydrometer, or 
aerometer, which has been named TwaddeFs hydrometer, from 
the last-named mechanician having constructed them according 
to Mr. Macintosh's directions. This instrument was first used 
for the purpose of determining the specific gravity of the alum 
liquors, and seems to have been a modification of the hydrometer 
of Fahrenheit.* Neither of these inventions was patented by 
Mr. Macintosh. 

In connection with the alum works established at Campsie, 
there was also erected a manufactory of Prussian blue, (ferro- 
cyanodide of iron). This substance is obtained by the calcina- 
tion of hoofs, parings of horns, hides, old woollen rags, and dried 
blood, with potash in iron vessels ; and upon the fused mass 
being dissolved in water, on the addition of a solution of sul- 
phate of iron to the solution of the ferro-cyanodide of potash, 
the Prussian blue is deposited, leaving a solution of sulphate of 
potash. 

When the solution of ferro-cyanodide of potash is evaporated, 
and cooled, large lemon-coloured crystals, in the form of rec- 
tangular tables, bevelled at the edges, are obtained, which salt 
is the prussiate of potash of commerce. This salt is a chemical 
compound of potassium, iron, cyanogen, and water; and pre- 
viously to the establishment of the works at Campsie, it was only 
known as a chemical reagent, prepared from Prussian blue, and 
sold at a price of 5s. to 6s. per ounce. It was by an ingenious 
transposition of one stage of the process, that Mr. Macintosh 
succeeded in introducing the prussiate of potash into extensive 
use in the arts of calico-printing and dyeing ; thus, instead of 
proceeding to the formation of Prussian blue, he evaporated and 
crystallized the impure solution of ferro-cyanodide of potassium ; 
and thus obtained the salt in a state fit for the immediate use 
of calico-printers and dyers, and effected a scarcely credible 
reduction in the price of the article. In 1835, the selling price 
of prussiate of potash was 2s. 6d. per lb. ; at present, f the price 
is still farther reduced to Is. 5d. per lb. 



* Or rather of Baume. — Ed. . 1 1846* 

a 
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It is in printing and dyeing blue of various shades on cotton, 
woollen, and silk, that prussiate of potash is chiefly employed. 
To effect which purpose, the parts of the fabrics intended to 
receive the blue dye are prepared with a mordant, or ground of 
sulphate of iron, or acetate of iron ; and after a short interval, 
are then passed through a solution of prussiate of potash in water, 
to which a little muriatic acid has been added. The dye received 
by the cloth is in reality a ferro-cyanodide of iron, or Prussian 
blue, resulting from the iron of the mordant displacing the pot- 
ash of the solution of the ferro-cyanodide of potash employed. 

M'Queer had given obscure indications of this process ; but 
it was never attempted to be used in the arts of calico-printing 
and dyeing till the suggestion was made by Mr. Macintosh, and 
when first introduced, a solution of the salt in water was sold by 
the manufacturers to the printers. 

The following letter bears reference to some of the difficulties 
with which, in the first instance, the introduction of prussiate of 
potash into use amongst the calico-printers was attended : — 

" WiiUam Tate,'Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Manchester, March 6th, 1810. 
" Dear Sir,— You will conclude that I have been inattentive to the intro- 
duction of your blue liquor, by my silence on the subject ; but the truth is, 
I sent the liquor to Mr. Ainsworth, as you requested, and applied to him 
afterwards for his opinion. I also consulted him on the probability of any 
material consumption taking place in this neighbourhood ; to none of these 
inquiries could I obtain anything decisive. He has, however, within a few 
days, sent to me for one dozen bottles of the same liquor as that you Bent. 
I wrote for answer, that I had no stock of it, for that depended in a great 
degree upon the encouragement you met with from his trial of it, and that 
I much wished to have his sentiments upon it. I was in hopes of seeing him 
in Manchester to-day ; but on inquiry, I find he is not in town, nor have I 
any letters from him. I have, however, seen his son, and one of, I think, 
his clerks. They both inform me they approve of the liquor, and that he 
has written to you on the subject. If he has, you will of course know his 
sentiments ; if he has not, you may gather something of them from the appli- 
cation for more ; but as he only has made trial, and did not know the price 
you propose, it is impossible for me to give you an opinion. I can only add, 
your interest shall be attended to by, dear Sir, 

" Yours, sincerely, 

« William Tate."* 



* On this subject, Mr. John Wilson, Mr. Macintosh's partner, writes to him 
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The following letters, from Dr. John Moore, Mr. Macintosh's 
uncle, the celebrated author of " Zeluco," may perhaps serve to 
vary, at this point, the sameness of the present narrative : — 

" From Dr. Moore, to CharUt Macintosh, Esq. 

" 28th January, 1800, 
" Woodstock Stbsxt, Bond Street. 

" Mt Dear Charles^— A new work of mine will be publiahed on the 
1st of nezth month.* I have directed Mr. George Robinson, the bookseller, 
to send you a copy, I will not ask you what yon think of it, because that 
would be saying, in other words, ' Pray, write me something in praise of the 
book, though it should lull you asleep. I beg you will say it kept you awake 
all night.' No, say nothing of your own opinion j but some time hence, you 
may let me know what is the general opinion at Glasgow. 

" Jackf is now quite well. We were long apprehensive of a disagreeable 
inconyeniency remaining, — thesalivary gland was wounded,— the saliva issued 
from the wound during more than a month ; he often said that he would 
rather have lost an arm. JamesJ displayed great ingenuity in the method 
of cure ; it kept Jack from sleep several nights, and swelled his lace, but 
succeeded perfectly at the last ; both the wounds in his face are completely 
cured. 

" He has been with his brigade at Chelmsford, but the Duke of York sent 
for him lately to speak about some military arrangements, which gave me 
an opportunity of mentioning what you wrote to Charles. I gave him your 
letter, which Charles left with me for that purpose. Charles has not seen 
Jaek since he received your letter, but we are all to dine together to-day. 

" I hope you hold your resolution of coming, en famille, to London ; for 
though I am now only an occasional sojourner in the great city, I should like 
to call occasionally at your habitation in George's Fields, were it only to 
contemplate your laboratory. With compliments to your father, mother, 
and spouse, I am, my dear Charles, 

u Very sincerely yours, 

"J. Moore."§ 



under date, 10th March, 1810 :— " I am glad that Mr. Ainsworth has made trial 
of the liquid blue, and has so favourable an opinion. I am convinced we may look 
forward, (with your exertions,) to this branch of the Campsie business turning out 
to very good account. * * * I remain, dear Sir, 

" Tours, most sincerely, 

" John Wilson." 

* " Mordaunt ; Sketches of Life, Characters, and Manners, in various Nations," 
by the author of " Zeluco and Edward ;" London, 1800. 

f Lieutenant- General Sir John Moore, who had been severely wounded in the 
expedition to Holland. 

J James Carrick Moore, Esq., the brother of Sir John, surgeon in the 1st regi- 
ment of Life Guards, now of Corswall, Ac. Wigtonshire. — En. 

§ It appears that about this time Mr. Macintosh entertained the idea of per- 
manent removal, en famille, to London, and was actually in treaty for premises in 
Brompton, with the view of establishing a chemical manufactory. The design was, 
however, entirely abandoned. — Ed. 
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* Afterwards Admiral Sir Graham Moore, G.C.B. 

+ Francis Moore, Eso^ at the time Deputy-Secretary at War, both sons of Dr. 

Moure. — Ed. 
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In the summer of 1802, Mr. Macintosh's friend and partner,* 
Major John Finlay, died whilst upon a visit with his wife and 
family, in Scotland. The following characteristic letter is from 
the pen of his brother, the late Kirkman Finlay, Esq., and 
addressed to Mr. Macintosh, who proceeded to London shortly 
after the death of Major Finlay : — 

" Kirkman Finlay, Esq., of Castle Toward, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Glasgow, 7th July, 1802. 

" My Bear Sib, — I hope this will find you safely arrived in London, and 
that the prosperous state of your own affairs will leave you sufficient time 
to devote to the business which I am to intrust to your attention. I send 
you by Mr. Tennant to-morrow, a letter signed by Mrs. Finlay, and 
addressed to Mr. Perochon,f Mr. Richard Thomson, and myself, authorizing 
you to open the desks, drawers, &c. in the bouse at Faversham, for the pur- 
poses which I am now about to mention. 

" You will have the goodness to examine yourself the erections made at 
Faversham, and acquaint me what, in your opinion, is most proper to be 
done, in order to receive the advances which have been made ; on this sub- 
ject, as well as on many others to which this letter relates, Mr. Charles 
Wilks can give you the fullest information ; and I hand you a letter to him, 
entreating his advice and assistance. 

" The laboratory was in part furnished at my brother's expense, and Mr. 
Wilks will not only be able to point out what things belonged to him, but 
also assist you with his advice in the disposal of them. I hope the Board 
will be induced to pay the amount rather than have so many things removed. 
I send you by Mr. Tennant two keys; the one marked as belonging to Mrs. 
Finlay, you will take the trouble to deliver to Mr. Richard Thomson ; the 
other, which is the newest of the two, and is cut out only in the bottom 
part, is the key of my brother's desk, in which Mrs. Finlay thinks is con- 
tained all the other keys which belonged to him. This will enable you to 
search his papers for any will, or other instrument imparting his intentions, 
as also for any bills, bonds, accounts, or other papers relating to his affairs, 
all of which you will have the goodness to forward to me by post, without 
delay. His writings, drawings, letters, and other papers, as well as all 
manuscript books, likewise any book in which any observation is inserted in 
my brother's hand ; as also any books you may think it would be Mrs. Fin- 
lay's wish to have here, you will give orders to have packed up, and for- 
warded here directly by land, causing an account of them to be sent me. 
The rest of the books you will cause to be packed and forwarded to London, 

* The partners in the Hurlet alum works were, Mr. Macintosh, Major Finlay, 
Mr. John Wilson, and Mr. James Knox. The late Charles Stirling, Esq., brother 
of Stirling of Eeir, afterwards became a partner in those works, and the Campsie 
alum works, in both of which concerns he continued till his death in 1829, an event 
which was deeply felt by Mr. Macintosh, and by society in general. — Ed. 

f The late Joseph Elias Perochon, Esq., married to Miss Dunlop, of Dunlop.— 
Ed. 
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to remain there in the possession of Mr. Perochon, till it can be determined 
what is proper to be done with them, causing a catalogue to be sent me in 
the same manner as of the others, and taking care that the books having the 
Duchess of Richmond's name, and which were left him by her Grace, are 
packed separate from the rest. 

" The mare which my brother rode, and the wine, &c. in the cellar, it 
will be necessary to sell, and you will, of course, give orders accordingly. 
Any other article remaining in the house, (furniture and plate excepted, of 
which I wish an inventory, and which all belong to Mrs. Finlay,) you will 
in like manner cause to be sold, or sent here, as you may judge most proper. 
The money arising from such sales to be used in payment of such debts as 
are after-mentioned, and the balance to be remitted to Mr. Perochon, to be 
afterwards accounted for. 

" My brother's picture, which hangs in the front chamber, and the picture 
of the dog, which was left him by the Duchess of Richmond, you will order 
to be carefully packed, and forwarded here. 

" A parcel which is scaled, and inscribed, ' belonging to the Duke of 
Richmond,'* and a miniature picture of her Grace, t Mr. Perochon will take 
charge of, and keep past him till I send him letters to the Duke, to whom 
the parcel belongs, and to the Hon. Mrs. Darner, to whom the miniature is 
proposed to be sent. 

" Besides the articles I have mentioned, there are also a miniature of Mrs. 
Finlay, and a seal of my brother's, which it would be best to pack in the 
large writing desk with the papers, and forward as soon as possible ; as also 
the gold pin, which the maid in the house has in charge. 

" You will not need any observation from me to remind you of what you 
suggested respecting an application to the Board for the continuance of the 
pension to Mrs. Finlay ; and I send you, therefore, to-morrow, letters to 
Colonel Hadden, Mr. Castlemain, Colonel Teesdale, and Mr. Crew, to enable 
you to judge if we could have any chance of success. * * * 

" I have no time to offer you any apology for this long letter, and so much 
trouble ; nor is it proper I should. I shall only assure you, that I shall ever 
retain a proper sense of your friendship. — My dear Sir, 

" Ever yours sincerely, 

* K. Finlat."J 



• Charles, third Duke of Richmond, K.G. ; born, 1734, died, 1806. Ambassa- 
dor to the court of France, 176*5 ; Principal Secretary of State, 1766 ; Master- 
General of the Ordnance, 1 782. Major Finlay was private secretary to the Duke. 
—Ed. 

f Mary, Duchess of Richmond, eldest daughter of Charles, third Earl of Ayles- 
bury ; died, 1796, S.P.—Ed. 

X As illustrative of Mr. Macintosh's anxiety to be useful to every one requiring 
his aid, it may be permissible to quote the following letter from Lady Amelia 
Drummond, the daughter of the Due de Melfort, and titular Duke of Perth, and 
at the time a refugee in Scotland, in consequence of the anarchy caused in France 
by the Revolution, she having been a nun in a convent in Normandy when the 
Revolution broke out in France : — 

" Edinbubob, 31st of January, 1800. 

" Sib, — 1 received with gratitude your kind letter, and return you many thanks 
for your regrets at not being able to give me more favourable expectation. I never 
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The following letter has not the date of the year in which it 
was written, but the writer, the then reigning Prince of Salm 
Salm visited Britain shortly after the peace of Amiens: — 

" Emmanuel, Prince of ScUm Salm, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

44 J'ai regu avec reoonnoissanee let lettret quo Monsieur Macintosh m'a 
envoyees poor Perth, et pour Stirling. L'echantUlon de son Cudbear m'a 
fait aussi beaucoup de plaisir, mail c'est un vrai regret poor mot, de ne 
pouvoir pas cultiver plus long temps one aussi interessante connoissance que 
la sienne— j'emporte de Glasgow, un souyenir profond de la bonte* qu'on y 
a eu pour moi, atnsi que le desir d'y revenir, s'il m'est possible. Je prie 
Monsieur Macintosh de vouloir bien se charger de mes remeroimens pour sa 
famille et d'etre persuade de la plus sincere estime, 

" De son tres-humble serviteur, 

" Ekmaihjbl, Pbwoe de Salm Salm. 
" Ce 16 JuiUet, (supposed 1801)." 

In the summer of 1804, Mr. Macintosh sustained a loss which 
he felt very sensibly, in the death of his friend and relation, 
Brigadier-General Andrew Dunlop of Dunlop, who, after a short 
residence in the West Indies, died in command of the forces at 
Antigua, in the month of August, 1804. The following letter, 
written very shortly before, his death, will be read with interest, 
as bearing upon the melancholy occurrence : — 

" Brigadier- General Andrew Dunlop, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Antigua, 
(Written about the 25th or 26th of August, 1804 ; A. Ross.*) 

"My Dbar Charles, — Whilst suffering under the severest misfortune 
which could have befallen me in this country, the death of my poor nephew, 
Robert Vans,t I naturally reflect with much anxiety upon the pain this 



expected anything ; but I thought I owed to my family to make inquiries. I know 
the goodness of your heart, and I am convinced that you would take a pleasure in 
obliging me if it was in your power. I hope you do me the justice to think that 
I will always be, with sincere esteem, 

" Sir, your obedient humble Bervant, 

" Emilia Drummond. 

" P.S. — Will you be so kind as to present my best compliments to Mrs. Macin- 
tosh, and all your friends." 

Lady Amelia was born in France, and returned to that country at the peace of 
Amiens, to the convent to which she had originally belonged, near Rouen ; and 
where she died at a very advanced age. — En. 

* Colonel Ross succeeded General Dunlop in the command of the troops at 
Antigua. He was afterwards a Major-General on the Staff in the Peninsula, and 
died in command of the British division at Alicant. — Ed. 

f Captain Robert Vans was the son of Mr. Vans Agnew, of Sheuchan and Barn- 
barrow, in Wigtonshire, and was aide-de-camp to his maternal uncle, Gen. Dunlop, 
at the time alluded to. — Ed. 
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event must give my mother and sisters ; and as I know no one in whose 
friendship they place greater confidence, or whose society will more effectu- 
ally tend to soften their grief, I hope you will not refuse to pass some days 
with them, as I hear my mother is again pretty well, and as they write me 
that Mrs. Glasgow is now much stronger than she has been for many years. 
I trust they may be the better enabled to bear a stroke which must be 
severely felt by all who were connected with Robert. For some little time 
the yellow fever raged here with unexampled malignity. It, in a very few 
weeks, carried off one half the officers of the 70th regiment, and a great 
number of their men. Though different circumstances made it my duty to 
be very often in the hospitals, yet the fear of infection made me very par- 
ticular in keeping Vans at a distance from the contagion ; indeed, I begged 
his going into the country, but this he positively refused ; saying, he hoped 
I never would advise his quitting his station from motives of personal appre- 
hension. His favourite servant, Edwards, was at last taken ill ; all my 
entreaties could not prevent his being frequently with him, even within a 
few hours of his death ; and from him, I fear, poor Robert caught the fatal 
disease which, after three days' illness, carried him off on the 17th. 

« I beg you may endeavour to quiet the anxiety my mother and sisters 
may feel on my account, by assuring them, that having been in the habit of 
visiting those in fevers ever since my arrival, and particularly every day 
whilst the fever was at the height of its malignity, without catching the 
infection, I run no risk now that there is little fever, and that of a mild kind. 
Some mortality prevailed amongst the navy here, some months ago ; but 
which with them, as with us, only lasted about eight days. We have now 
less fever in the hospital than I have ever seen. Farewell. 

" Yours, most affectionately, 

"And. Dunlop." 

At this time Mr. Macintosh appears to have been strongly 
impressed with the belief of the efficacy of chlorine, (oxymuri- 
atic acid,) as a preventive of contagion, and the death of his 
friend, General Dunlop, led to a communication on his part, to 
the army medical board in London, to which the following letters 
bear reference : — 

" From Francis Moore, Esq., Deputy- Secretary at War, to Charles 

Macintosh, Esq. 

" My Dear Charles, — On receiving your letter of the November, I 
immediately communicated it to Mr. Knight, the Inspector- General, request- 
ing him to lay it before the medical board, and I now forward to you Mr. 
Knight's answer. 

" Pray, send me the receipt. 

" Affectionately yours, 

"F. Moore. 
" War Office, 4th December, 1804." 
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" From F. Knight, Esq., to Francis Moore, Esq, 

" Many thanks to you, my dear Sir, for your very kind communication 
from your relative, Mr. Macintosh, which I have not failed to lay before my 
colleagues. I think it records a very curious fact, deserving of notice ; and 
though the fumigation of the acid muriatio gas is enjoined by our regula- 
tions to all regimental surgeons, the subject is here pursued to a greater 
extent. 

" I doubt whether the aqueous solution could be rafely regulated by the 
common soldier or sergeant; but I shonld be greatly obliged by your 
friend's transmitting the model of the cheap apparatus. 

" Yours, most faithfully, 

"F. Knight. 
" Saville Street, December 3, 1804." 

" From Francis Moore, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Petebsham, 3d January, 1805. 

" My Dear Charlebv— Upon receiving your paper for the medical board, 
I immediately forwarded it to Mr. Knight, to be laid before them, which 
perhaps he has not yet had an opportunity of doing, as I believe he is still 
in the country, where he carried his family, for the laudable purpose of 
passing a merry Christmas with his wife's relations; but as soon as he returns 
to town, I am sure that his zeal for the public service will prompt him to 
do so, with as little delay as possible. I shall let you know the result as 
soon as it shall be made known to me. • • * • 

"F. Moobb." 

It does not appear that any important results at the time 
attended this communication of Mr. Macintosh's to the medical 
board ; and they were probably right in underrating the pro- 
perties of chlorine in preventing contagion, if such was the view, 
at the time in question, taken of the subject by the board. 

In the year 1831, when the country was threatened by the 
approach of cholera, Henry Warburton, Esq., M.P., wrote to 
Mr. Macintosh to consult him in respect to the properties of 
chlorine, as a destroyer or preventive of infection or contagion ; 
the following is Mr. Macintosh's answer to Mr. Warburton's 
queries : — 

" Charles Macintosh, Esq., to Henry Warburton, Esq. 

" Crossbasblet, near Glasgow, 
" 30th June, 1831. 

" My Deab Sib,— I am favoured with yours of the 26th instant, which I 
have delayed answering by return of post, in order that I might be able to 

H 
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reply explicitly, and with decision, to the important queries which it con- 
tains. 

" From a knowledge of the fact of the chlorides destroying the bad smell 
of effluvia of various kinds, I many years ago entered warmly into the theory 
of its being probable that they would prevent infection ; and actually recom- 
mended their use for this purpose to government. In France, I believe 
about the same time, similar ideas were prevalent, and experiments were 
made by the government upon this subject. For many years, I had in a 
great measure lost sight of the subject, till your letter recalled it to my 
attention, and I have, in consequence, conversed with Dr. John Couper, the 
son-in-law of Mr. Tennant, and one of the most eminent medical practi- 
tioners in Glasgow, in regard to your inquiries, and regret to say, that his 
opinion decidedly is, that the chlorides possess no power or efficacy what- 
ever in destroying infection, which conviction extends to the use of chlorine 
itself. 

" You are aware of the extensive nature of Mr. Tennant's manufactory of 
dry chloride of lime, (at first established by myself, and who invented the 
substance;) the number of men employed in it, and the number of families 
living within the influence of its fumes, are very great. Dr. Couper has 
attended those persons professionally for ten or twelve years, and during 
the prevalence of two epidemic distempers, which existed in Glasgow in 
1821, 1822, and 1827. In 1821, and 1822, Mr. Tennant's people became 
infected with, and suffered altogether as severely, from typhus, as any 
others, although a temporary building was erected for some of them, and 
the use of chlorine, on a very extensive scale, tried. In 1827, Dr. Couper 
thinks that they perhaps suffered rather less than the inhabitants of other 
districts; but after studying the exhibition of chlorine in this instance, as a 
matter of medical practice, (in one case he had the rooms of the apartments 
strewed with the chloride of lime,) he is most decidedly of opinion of its 
total inefficacy in preventing contagion, or infection, and thinks it a matter 
of duty to assist in dispelling all doubt upon the subject. In small pox, 
measles, &c, Mr. Tennant's people take the infection as readily as any 
others.* 

" I cannot conclude without expressing my regret that the subject of 
cholera should already have become the field for wild speculation, and delu- 
sivo theories amongst our medical practitioners. How any person of edu- 
cation, or of common sense, can doubt this malady being highly infectious, 
or contagious, appears to me one of the most extraordinary instances of 
mental delusion that can exist. I apply the same remark to all that has 
been said of the plague, yellow fever, &c. &c. all evidence and experience 
demonstrate the infectious character of these complaints ; and in regard to 
the opinions which medical men have promulgated to the contrary, I have 



* In respect to this concluding allusion to the discovery of the dry chloride of lime, 
it occurs to the writer here to remark, that Mr. Tennant, in all probability, viewing 
the discovery merely as an improvement of his process, (which, in point of fact, it was, ) 
at the instance of Mr. Macintosh, and the other partners, who, no doubt, viewed it 
in the same light, did not hesitate to lend his name as patentee, an irregularity 
which the uncertain state of the patent laws at the time might doubtless seem to 
countenance. — E d. 
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sometimes been tempted to think that the object was to render the diseases 
more generally prevalent, and to fix them more firmly upon the community, 
in order to answer self-interested purposes. • • • * * 

" Charles Macintosh."* 

The following observations are taken from a manuscript in 
Mr. Macintosh's handwriting, and marked by him, given to 
Mr. Devaynes, March, 1805: — f 

" It is highly probable that the great advantages derived from copper 
sheathing the bottoms of ships employed in warm climates, by which means 
the destructive effects of the worm, as well as the adhesion of sea weeds, 
&c. is prevented, may be attributed to the calx, or ozymuriate of copper, 
which is immediately formed where such sheathing is used, and which is 
well known to act on all animal and vegetable substances as a deadly poison. 
May not the above purposes be accomplished at a vastly less expense than 
is at present incurred ? In this view, the following hint, as a subject for 
experiment, is most humbly submitted for the consideration of the honourable 
East India Company. Instead of sheathing with copper, as at present prac- 
tised, it is proposed to mix a certain quantity of French or German verdi- 
grise, (which is to all intents and purposes of the same nature and quality, 
in so far as poisonous properties are concerned, as the coating which gathers 
on the copper sheathing,) with the tar and pitch with which ships' bottoms 
are painted — to which might be added, in order to render it still more active, 
a quantity of white arsenic also in fine powder. After this, it might be 
advisable to paint the ship's bottom with one or two coatings of verdigrise 
oil paint, ground up with a quantity of white arsenic ; and in order to make 
the trial still more complete and satisfactory, I would recommend, where 
wooden sheathing is used, to employ strong brown paper, soaked in a solu- 
tion of blue vitriol, which latter is likewise a preparation of copper, and a 
most violent poison. This paper, after such soaking, should be dried, and 
then covered over with a layer of tar containing verdigrise and arsenic. 

(Signed)) " Charles Macintosh, of Glasgow." 



# The following is the letter to which the preceding relates : — 

"Henry Warburton, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq, 
*' My Dear Sir, — Pray give me the following information. I have heard it 
stated that in the neighbourhood of the manufactures of chlorine, and the chlorides 
of lime and soda, at Glasgow, during times when typhus fever, measles, small pox, 
and scarlet fever were prevalent, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood escaped taking 
the infection. Is it so ? Pray, be very particular in the evidence on which the 
answer rests, and send me word as soon as the answer is obtained. It is for persons 
high in office that I wish to obtain the information. The chlorides destroy the bad 
smell of effluvia ; but is there as yet any distinct evidence of their destroying 
infection ? • • • • 

" Tours, truly, 

" Henry Warbubton. 

"June 25, 1831." 

f William Devaynes, Esq., was a Director of the East India Company at the 
time mentioned. 
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Had the foregoing consideration occurred to Sir Humphrey 
Davy, when he proposed in 1823 his striking and ingenious 
plan for the preservation of the copper sheathing of ships' bot- 
toms, by means of the galvanic current formed by the contact 
of plates of zinc with the copper sheathing, (when immersed in 
salt water,) it is probable that he would have anticipated the 
likelihood of the failure which attended his suggestion when put 
in practice. It is at once apparent, that it is owing to the pre- 
sence of the oxychloride of copper, formed from the contact of 
the copper sheathing with the salt water, as suggested by Mr. 
Macintosh in 1805, to the East India Company, that the 
marine insects, shell-fish, and vegetables, (sea weeds, algm fuci, 
&c.) are destroyed, which attach themselves to the bottoms of 
vessels, and attack the sheathing, when no such corrosion is 
present; and in the latter case, although the copper may not 
suffer from the destructive action of the oxychloride, it becomes 
so foul from the adhesion of shell fish and vegetables, as not 
only to be corroded and injured, but by the presence of such 
extraneous parasites, the vessel is prevented from obeying the 
helm in steering. 

At the time that Sir Humphrey Davy's experiments were 
in progress in 1823, Mr. Macintosh stated to the writer the 
probability of their failure, from the causes here assigned ; and 
the fact of Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1823, being unacquainted 
with the views propounded in 1805, by Mr. Macintosh, to the 
East India Company, is a convincing proof of the neglect with 
which his valuable hint had been treated by the enlightened 
sovereigns of Leadenhall Street. It may farther be permitted 
to hope, that it may even yet be productive of the means of 
effecting a saving in the article of copper sheathing, without 
being liable to the objections which attended Sir Humphrey 
Davy's invention. 

In the year 1 806, Mr. Macintosh suggested to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company an improvement in the 
preparation of the article of saltpetre, in India, from the adoption 
of which he expected that great advantages would be derived by 
the Company. Saltpetre is imported from India into Britain 
in the rough, granulated state, containing a considerable portion 
of water of crystallization, and impurities, varying in amount 
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from 2 to 25 per cent. Mr. Macintosh proposed to melt, or 
fuse the crystallized saltpetre in India, and run it into solid 
blocks, or ingots. By this means he expected that the whole of 
the bags used to contain the saltpetre would be saved, and that 
the same weight of the article would, on ship board, occupy from 
40 to 50 per cent, less space than in the unfused state, whilst 
from its increased specific gravity, it could be Btowed away like 
iron ballast, in the most advantageous position for the safety and 
convenience of the vessel. From exposing less surface to the 
action of bilge water, in the fused than in the unfused state, it 
would have been less liable to waste, on to entire loss ; and 
many fatal accidents, believed to result from the cause in ques- 
tion ; whilst the risk of fire, in as far as related to its presence, 
either on board ship or in the warehouses, would have been very 
greatly diminished; seeing that saltpetre, although it prodi- 
giously increases the inflammability of all inflammable sub- 
stances placed in contact with it, is not in itself an inflammable 
substance. Mr. Macintosh farther argued, in his representa- 
tions to the Court of Directors, that by his process, slightly 
modified, the allowance for refraction* might be entirely done 
away with, from the small quantities of cane, and other crude 
impurities, being, in all probability, decomposed by the pro- 
cess of fusion, affording and disengaging a portion of free 
alkali, which might be expected in its turn to decompose the 
nitrates with earthy bases, constituting the mass of crude salt- 
petre. 

The plan suggested by Mr. Macintosh consisted in simply 
fusing the crude saltpetre, and running it into iron moulds of 
an hexagenal form, as the best suited for stowage on board ship. 
Many experiments were made in presence of Mr. Wissart, the 
Secretary of the Board, Mr. Perry, the Deputy-Chairman, and 
Mr. John Inglis, one of the Directors, at the premises of a Mr. 
Bradley, a founder in the Borough, who constructed an appar- 
atus for the purpose, under Mr. Macintosh's directions ; and so 
impressed were the Directors at one time with the advantages 
attending the invention, that they signified their determination 



• The writer is unacquainted with the exact signification of this technical 
phrase. — Ed. 
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to adopt it ; and to employ in the management of the process in 
India, Mr. Alexander Campbell, a free merchant at Patna, 
whom Mr. Macintosh had instructed in its details, and who 
superintended the experiments made in presence of the Directors 
in the Borough. 

It may perhaps be thought calculated to excite no small degree 
of astonishment after this detail, to find that the Directors fin- 
ally determined not to adopt the new process, nor even to refund 
to Mr. Macintosh an outlay of several hundred pounds, incurred 
by him in the course of two different journies to London upon 
the business, and the construction of apparatus for the experi- 
ments which have been mentioned. The mystery was, however, 
explained by one of the Directors, more candid than his col- 
leagues, who declared that the objeot of the court was not to 
diminish, but to increase the amount of tonnage required for the 
conveyance of their goods from India ! not to save expense upon 
their trade, but to increase patronage ; and that if Mr. Macin- 
tosh could suggest any mode by which these latter objects could 
be effected, that he might depend upon receiving every counten- 
ance and encouragement from the honourable court. The ulti- 
mate result is, that at the present day saltpetre continues to be 
imported from India in the state of crude crystallization in 
which it is prepared in that country, and that freight is paid for 
the whole of the water of crystallization, and 25 per cent, of 
impurities, which in this state it contains ! So much for the 
march of enlightenment in Britain. 

The following letter relates to the saltpetre transaction with 
the East India Company: — 

" James Knox, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" London, 18th February, 1804. 
u Dear Macintosh, — I have yours of the . Yesterday, Mr. Wis- 

sart and Mr. Colquhoun passed the afternoon with me, and saw an experi- 
ment fully gone through. The loss of weight only i per cent. ; the diminu- 
tion of bulk 48 per cent. Everything went off to my satisfaction. Wis- 
sart is immediately to report. 

" Yours, truly, 

u James Knox." 
In the summer of 1807, Mr. Macintosh lost his father ;* and 



* See Appendix No. 1. 
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the following summer, his mother also departed this life. He 
in consequence removed with his family, in the autumn of 1808, 
to the house of Dunchattan, near Glasgow, previously for many 
years possessed by his father. For several years previous to this 
time, he had resided at Levernholm, a pleasantly situated villa 
near the alum works at Hurlet, spending a portion of the winter 
months in Glasgow, for the education of his family. 

Mr. Macintosh's activity of mind, and zeal in the prosecution 
of chemistry, as applied to the arts, did not desert him upon this 
change. The following letter is addressed to an extensive ship- 
ping house in Glasgow, at the time in the habit of importing 
from the West Indies, and the Mediterranean, the article alluded 
to, (citric acid, or lime and lemon juice,) for the use of the calico- 
printers. This acid is extremely apt to spoil, if kept in the state 
in which it is expressed from the fruits which yield it, and 
various methods had been tried to prevent its deteriorating. 
Amongst others, Scheele's process of converting the acid into 
citrate of lime, by the addition of chalk, and then decomposing 
by sulphuric acid, had been tried both in the West Indies and 
Sicily, before the acid was shipped for Britain, but had not been 
found to answer. Mr. Macintosh's process, it will be observed, 
differed in its nature altogether from Scheele's; and it is believed 
to have continued in practice since the time of its being sug- 
gested, both in the East and West Indies, and the Mediter- 
ranean : — 

" Charles Macintosh, Esq., to Messrs. Watson jr Wighton, Merchants, Glasgow. 

" Glasgow, 14th February, 1800. 

" Gentlemen, — I send you a bottle of concentrated lime juice, in the 
state sent exactly one-sixth of its original quantity, and containing acid, (on 
account of which it is alone useful to the calico-printers,) precisely in pro- 
portion to its degree of concentration ; in which state it will also possess the 
additional advantage of not becoming musty, or liable to spoil. I daresay 
it may with perfect safety be concentrated to l-10th of the original bulk. 

" The process is the simplest imaginable, being merely boiling down the 
lime juice in the state in which it has hitherto been shipped, to l-6th or 
l-10th part the bulk set out with, filling up the copper as the evaporation 
proceeds. The process must be carried on in a copper vessel, as I should 
be fearful of the acid corroding an iron one. The concentrated article you 
might sell either in that state, or upon reducing it with water after its 
arrival here, as you may find to answer your purpose best. There is always 
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much difficulty, and great prejudice to overcome, in the introduction of a 
new article, I am therefore inclined to think, that the best way would be 
for you to reduce its strength with water, and sell it as lime juice, which it 
is as much in the strong as in the weak state. 

" I am, yours truly, 

" Charles Macintosh." 

When lime juice is thus concentrated by evaporation, the 
vapours which rise from it in the process are not acid ; and the 
mucilage which so much deteriorates its quality, separates in 
the form of flocks, part of which subside, and part float on the 
surface, and both of which should be carefully removed ; and 
the fluid portion preserved in air-tight vessels, in which it may 
be safely kept for a length of time. 

Upon the occasion of the death of his distinguished relative, 
Sir John Moore, Mr. Macintosh naturally took a warm interest 
in the proceedings in Glasgow, for the purpose of erecting a 
statue to his memory. The following observations were ad- 
dressed to him when in London, upon this subject, by his friend, 
Mr. John Craig, of Glasgow: — * 

" John Craig, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Glasgow, November 17th, 1809. 

" My Dear Sir, — I believe Finlay wrote you that a new committee has 
been appointed to procure additional information respecting monuments, 
that might be erected in external situations. That at least was the pretence ; 
the real purpose was to gain time, as the pillar party was evidently in a 
minority. 

" The committee having been appointed, must do something ; and I have 
little doubt that the information which they will procure must show that 
with our funds nothing is attainable, but a bronze statue, or an obelisk, 
unless they choose to erect a column without any statue to terminate it. 
While you are in London, there are a few points on which you can get us 
information better than by any correspondence, and these will probably be 
decisive. 

" I have got a sketch or two made of columns carrying statues, from 
which it appears, that if the columns be 100 feet high, a statue must be at 
least 20 feet. To execute this of bronze is out of the question ; but as it 
would be far removed from hurt, it might be of artificial stone. Will you 
then have the goodness to inquire at Coad's manufactory, which I believe 



* John Craig, Esq. of Glasgow, was nephew of the celebrated Professor John 
Millar, of whom he wrote a life, and whose works he edited. — Ed. 
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is at the end of Westminster Bridge, what such a statue would cost ? Yon 
may mention, at the same time, that we should wish it modelled by Flaxman, 
Westmacott, or Rossi, and endeavour to ascertain what they would charge 
for their part of the work. 

" Of course, you will see the Duke of Bedford's statue, which from the 
print, seems a fine composition, though I should rather hare set the pedestal 
on a rock, than the rock on a pedestal. Westmacott will, I daresay, tell 
you what he would charge for a statue of the same size, (9 feet, I think, 
high,) and also what would be the expense of a plain granite pedestal of 
proper proportions. You may also ascertain what the saving would be by 
making the statue only 7£ or 8 feet, in case the other should exceed our 
funds. 

" I wish too you could get us the authority of some man of taste to oor. 
roborate my opinion, that a column without being terminated by a statue, 
produces a very bad effect, as this would drive those who are against a 
statue to an obelisk. Were this done, I should have no fear of the statue 
being by far the most popular of the two. 

"Dr. Baillie suggested to me that the difficulty arising from the modern 
dress might be obviated by adopting the robes of a Knight of the Bath, 
through which part of the military uniform might appear. I am aware that 
this precludes action in the attitude, and will even suggest the idea of a 
gownsman, or a lord, rather than that of a general ; but this is a smaller evil 
than the pointed, scanty apparel of an officer. Will you get the opinion of 
some connoisseur on this point ? 

" I hope you will have time for all this before you leave London ; and 
am, my dear Sir, 

" Very truly yours, 

"John Craig." 

Fortunately, Flaxman, who had nearly completed a marble 
statue of Mr. Pitt, for the town hall of Glasgow, was selected to 
execute the bronze statue of Sir John Moore, which now forms 
so distinguished an ornament to the city. It was upon this 
occasion that Mr. Macintosh made the acquaintance of this 
eminent artist, and accomplished and amiable man, and his 
family. This intimacy continued till the death of Mr. Flax- 
man. In reference to what precedes on this subject, the follow- 
ing letters are here submitted to the reader : — 
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John Flaxman, Esq. R.A., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 



" Buckingham Street, Fitzboy Square, 
" London, Sept. 12th, 1812. 



'• My Dear Sib, — Your very kind and handsome present of books to Mrs. 
Flaxman, which Mr. M'Candlish brought, when he returned from Glasgow, 

I 
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deserved a much earlier acknowledgement, if I had nothing else to thank 
you for ; but much as I wished to write, I delayed from day to day in the 
hope I should be able to form some acquaintance with the bards you had 
bestowed on us. Hope and fortune, however, do not always answer our 
expectations. Mrs. Flaxmian was out of town when the packet arrived, 
which was immediately forwarded, and she has only returned to Bucking- 
ham Street the latter end of last week. I shall trust to a winter evening 
fireside for Mrs. Flaxman to introduce me to the two poets ; but I will not 
delay any longer to thank you for all the friendly interest you have taken 
in Mr. Pitt and Sir John Moore, and for the countenance and attention with 
which you honoured my two worthy men, Laycock and M'Candlish.* They 
were highly delighted with your city and its inhabitants, and I have reason 
to be so too. If Mr. Pitt's statue had been better than it is, I should hardly 
have thought it worthy of the city of Glasgow. How I may succeed with 
the statue I am now at work upon, it will be for others to determine ; but 
I am sensible that the liberality of my employers, and the confidence they 
have reposed in me, ought to be examples for my endeavours. 

" We should, indeed, be very happy to profit by your kind invitation, and 
visit you at your own hospitable home — but there are 400 miles between us ; 
and my marble children employ me constantly, or cry after me whenever I 
neglect them. You visit London sometimes ; and my wife, my sisters, and 
myself, hope we have not seen you for the only time in Buckingham Street ; 
and although we do not receive you in London as you would receive us at 
home, yet you might sometimes pass an hour as agreeably as at an hotel, 
when you are not engaged in such concerns as have greater claims on your 
time. 

" With respectful and best remembrances to Mr. Macintosh, jun., and 
hopes that we may see him when he comes to town, I have the honour to 
remain, my dear Sir, 

" Your much obliged servant, 

" John Flaxman. 

u P.S. — I reminded Mr. Lawrence of the picture a little, before the arrival 
of your packet, and I shall not fail to speak to him again on the same sub- 
ject.! 

" Mrs. F. has read some of Struthers's poems to me this morning, which 
we were much charmed with ; his taste is elegant, his fancy lively, his 
descriptions of nature just, striking, and beautiful. There is a decided con- 
clusion for piety and virtue in all his subjects, — the consequence of those 
good principles of education in the north, which are much more relaxed to 
the southward. Struthers certainly ranks with our good poets."J 

" Mrs. Flaxman, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 
" I hear Mr. F. say he is about writing a letter to Glasgow. I have in 



* Laycock and M'Candlish were assistants of Mr. Flaxman, who brought the 
statue of Mr. Pitt to Glasgow, and placed it in the town hall, where it now is. — En. 

f Afterwards Sir Thomas Lawrence. — Ed. 

j John Struthers, a native of Glasgow, author of the " Poor Man's Sabbath, 
and other Poems ;" and a " History of Scotland from the Union with England." 
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part pre-oecupied the paper, to thank yon for your kind remembranoe of 
me. I think with yon that your taste is much improved since yon last read 
Ferguson's poems; for surely they have not the fire of Barns. Although 
there are some good lines in the book of Struthers, I shall talk more about 
them when I have read them more. I hope, whenever yourself or your son 
come to London, you will be as good as your word respecting us. It will 
make us all most happy to see you. When I see Mr. Lawrence, you shall 
not be forgotten. I am much rejoiced to hear such good accounts of Pitt's 
statue. I thought it exquisite. The ladies desire me to give their best 
compliments, and desire to live in your remembrance with, dear Sir, 

" Your muoh obliged, 

w Aiw Flaxman." 

" John Flaxman, Esq., to CharUi Macintosh, Esq. 

" Buckingham Strut, Fitzbot Square, 
" 2d June, 1813. 

" My Dbab Sib,— I beg leave to trouble you, (according to the kind per- 
mission given to me when you was in town,) with the four feet model for 
the statue of Sir John Moore. I am concerned that you should have the 
trouble of showing it to the committee in your own house ; but I am con- 
strained to intrude thus far upon you, because by this means it will be seen 
more agreeably to the gentlemen, and more advantageously for me than in 
any other place. You will pardon me if I remind you that you said you 
would do me the favour to accept of it, after being viewed by the com- 
mittee, if there was any spare corner in your house or stair-case, in which 
it could be placed. When the Royal exhibition closes, in about three weeks 
hence, I will send the wood pedestal by a Glasgow vessel. The statue 
being placed on it will be an object of sufficient height and importance for 
your hall, if you should think proper to place it there. 

« Mrs. Flaxman and my sisters unite in respects to yourself and wortny 
family. I have the honour to remain, my dear Sir, 

« Your much obliged servant, 

u John Flaxman." 

« From the same to the tame. 

^- -~~*%r cave me leave to trouble vn%, 
« My Dbab Snt,-As you so otW^oSl. wtaB you were i* tAT* 
with fha care of Sir John Moore* «*"» ^^ „ one ™ tit ° B ' 
I take the liberty of addressing it to you ^ ^^ *« ««a- 

mittee for raising the colossal figure J " the reasons for varlatio * l 

favour that you will permit me to •*» t ^ MemAaa of Mr. Donald * ** **" 
model, from the smaller sketch to *■»«* P , friends on both m«j \ *°t5«flwr 
with the observations of Sir John Moore«j J*"**^. 

TTe v*a» Secretary to tv«T~H ■ 

• C. D. Donald, Esq.. of Glasgo"- ^re's statue.— fe D . *«• Cq,,^. { 

Subscribers for the erection of Sir John ** "Wttrttee « 
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" As Sir John's person was very handsome and athletic, several of his 
friends thought the limbs of the statue might add much to the general 
resemblance ; and, therefore, in the present model, I have laid on the cloak 
in such a manner as to show the lower limbs without interruption. The 
position of the hands remains nearly the same as in the smaller model. 
Concerning the likeness of the face, there have been different opinions. 
Some have thought it considerable; others, moderate; others, that the 
features were very like, but wanting the suavity of Sir John's expression. 
In comparing the larger with the smaller model, some have thought that the 
limbs were more advantageously shown in the larger model ; but several 
others, for whose judgment I have a great respect, and amongst them, Mr. 
Locke, and Mr. Francis Moore, the General's brother, think the small model 
best beyond comparison, for general characteristic likeness, and simple 
dignity.* 

" In these models I have endeavoured, to the utmost of my power, to 
express simple dignity in one, and without departing from that intention in 
the other, to show more of the limbs as a peculiar beauty in the portrait. 
When the gentlemen of the committee please to inform me which of the 
models they prefer, I shall proceed with the great statue. Concerning the 
likeness of the face, I hope to improve that in the great model, from the 
remarks of his friends, and particularly his brothers. 

" Permit me to request that you will present my respects to the several 
gentlemen of the committee, desiring their indulgence for the model not 
being sent earlier to Glasgow, the reason for which was that I was desirous 
to collect the greatest number of opinions while the town is fullest. 

" I have the honour to remain, my dear Sir, 

" Tour most obedient and obliged servant, 

" John Flaxman." 

" From the same to the same. 

" Buckingham Street, Fitzrot Square, 
" 17th July, 1813. 

" My Dear Sib, — Permit me to acknowledge your kind letter of the 1 6th 
of June, and I now send the shipmaster's receipt for Sir John Moore's pedes* 
tal, now on its way to Glasgow. 

" The invitation to Dunchattan has so many temptations, that Mrs. Flax- 
man and myself could not hesitate to accept it instantly, if our house and 
establishment enabled us to return it with the same grace and liberality ; 
but when we are at Glasgow, we shall be at your disposal, and if we cannot 
return the kindness in an equal measure, at least it will not be easily for- 
gotten: 

" We propose leaving London about the 20th of this month, and as we 
shall stop for a day or two on the road, we hope to pay our respects to your 



* The late William Locke, Esq. of Norbury Park, known for his taste in the 
fine arts. It may here be in place to mention, that the model approved of by Mr. 
Locke, and Mr. Francis Moore, was the one ultimately adopted for the statue.— En. 
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good family on the 27th or 28th. Five or six days will be the utmost time 
ire shall intrude, for my employments will oblige me to return as soon as 
possible. • * • 

"Mrs. Flaxman unites in respectful compliments and thanks to Mrs. 
Macintosh, and I have the honour to remain, my dear Sir, 

« Tour much obliged and humble servant, 

" John Flaxman ." 

Mr. and Mrs. Flaxman having fulfilled their promise of visit- 
ing Scotland, made a more protracted stay at Dunchattan than 
is pointed out in the last quoted letter. Mrs. Flaxman was, 
within a few years, struck with paralysis, to which the following 
letter, in the handwriting of her husband, bears reference: — 

" Mrs. Flaxman, to Mrs, Macintosh,' Dunchattan. 



" Buckingham Street, Fitzrot Square, 
9th September, 1819. 



n 



" My Dear Madam, — Mr. Flazman's account of your and Mr. Macin- 
tosh's health gave me great pleasure. I am truly obliged to you in particu- 
lar, and your several friends, for the great kindness and continued attentions 
he experienced in Glasgow. I have to thank you, dear madam, for the very 
handsome present, and splendid edition of Allan Ramsay's work : some of 
the poems certainly possess no mean beauty, and the works of such an 
author have their peculiar charms ; but none of them, I think, come up to 
his ' Gentle Shepherd,' and the value of this is increased by the giver. J 
have in my possession two Chinese fans, the workmanship of which is more 
perfect and delicate than those which are brought to England at present, — 
may I request your acceptance of one, as a keepsake ? I wish we lived 
nearer each other, that occasionally I might have an opportunity of acknow- 
ledging your kindness, and enjoying the pleasure of your highly cultivated 
conversation. 

" I rejoice to hear Mr. and Mrs. Horrocks are so agreeably settled in a 
beautiful and magnificent country, rendered more engaging by domestic 
happiness, and an interesting little family. Long may their happiness and 
yours continue and increase, is the fervent wish of, my dear Madam, 

" Your much obliged and affectionate servant, 

u Ann Flaxman. 

" Pray, present my best compliments and thanks to Mr. Macintosh, and 
Mr. G. Macintosh." 

" John Flaxman, Esq, to Mrs. Macintosh, Dunchattan. 

« My Db ae Madam,— I hope you will pardon Mrs. Flaxman's letter being 
copied by me at her desire, because she does not write so steadily as she 
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did some yean back ; and believe me to be ever pleased to avail myself of 
an opportunity to express my obligations and respect, and to add my zealous 
wishes to my dear wife's for the health of yourself, Mr. Macintosh, and 
your family. I have the honour to remain, with a lively remembrance of 
Dunchattan, my dear Madam, 

" Tour much obliged and respectful servant, 

* John Flaxman." 

Mr. Macintosh, although not himself a practical painter, was 
fond of the art, and possessed considerable taste and discrimina- 
tion in respect to it. It occurred to him that the deterioration 
produced, more or less by time, in the generality of pictures, 
was to be attributed to several causes, viz. : the perishable nature 
of the colouring materials employed, partly resulting from the 
action of light, and partly from the chemical action of the oil 
with which they are generally combined, and from the action 
of the colouring substances used upon each other. With a view 
to obviate this, he suggested that no vegetable pigments what- 
ever should be used, particularly in oil painting, and that enamel 
colours only should be adopted, ground with oil for painting upon 
canvass. The Mowing letter, from a friend, may perhaps assist 
in elucidating the point referred to: — * 

"Robert Hamilton, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq, 

: " Stoke, 15th February, 1810. 

" My Deab Sir, — I have to apologise for having been so long in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your much esteemed favour. My absence from home, 
and my having of late been much engaged, has prevented my replying to 
yours on the subject of enamel colours sooner. Your idea in regard to their 
application to painting on canvass, is very good ; but I fear many of our 
colours will be found very dull, as the brilliancy arises from their fusion 
after they are laid on the porcelain. 

" The colours that would be altered by a strong heat are not previously 
melted with their flux ; for instance, the purples and rose colours from 
gold ; they are mixed with the flux, and show nothing of the colours they 
afterwards assume. The heat that would be required to melt a quantity in 
a crucible, from its being so much greater than would be required to fuse 
the thin stratum of colour that is laid on the porcelain, would produce a 
complete change, and there would be no appearance in the fused mass of 



* The writer has observed, that what are termed silicated, or silicious colours, 
are now sometimes used by artists ; but as he is ignorant of the composition, or pro- 
perties of such pigments, he cannot judge as to whether they resemble those recom- 
mended by Mr. Macintosh.— Ed. 
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the colour wished for. I have tent you the following colours, some of which 
are mixed with flux, others are not, vis. : — 

" Black, Manganese, without flux. 
Yellow, also without flux. 
Blue, fluxed and fused. 
Red, Purple Brown, oxides of iron, mixed (not fused) with a soft glass. 

" If these two last were exposed to a heat sufficient to melt a quantity in 
a crucible, they would be nearly alike. For white, I should conceive that 
the oxide of zinc would answer well. It is a colour we use but seldom, and 
as what we have is not a pure white, I have not sent any. If the colours I 
have sent are not such as you intended, I beg you would let me know ; and 
if you are desirous of having them all previously fused into enamels, a set 
of colours might be obtained of that sort, (except those from gold,) by mak- 
ing a few experiments. I should, however, conceive that the colours I have 
sent, which are not fused, but mixed with the flux, would not be liable to 
alteration. 

" I have tried the alumine in many ways, but I do not find that it could 
be used to any advantage, even if its price were moderate. Its total want 
of tenacity is a great objection, and its colour is not superior to the China 
clay of Cornwall, (which is a decomposed feltspar). The great desideratum 
of China making, is a tenacious clay, perfectly free from colouring matter, 
and that has not yet been found in this country. I have as much alumine 
left as, when mixed with the necessary proportion of vitrescent earth, will 
make a small cup which I shall get made for you. 

" I have taken the opportunity of my brother's being in Eugland, to send 
the enamels to you. He will be in Glasgow in eight or ten days. 

" I beg my respectful compliments to Mrs. Macintosh, and am, very sin- 
cerely, dear Sir, 

" Tours truly, 

" ROBEBT HAMILTON."* 

Of nearly contemporary date with the facts last related, Mr. 
Macintosh was occupied in matters of a very different nature, 
namely, the attempt to improve the important manufacture of 
yeast for the supply of the bakers of the metropolis. In making 
the vinegar, or acetous, acid, for his sugar of lead manufactory 
in Glasgow, he had been in the habit of making large quantities 
of yeast of a greatly superior quality, for the purposes of baking, 
to the yeast supplied by the brewers of ale and porter, the 
bitter imparted to the brewer's yeast by the hops used in their 



• Mr. Hamilton was the son of Gilbert Hamilton, Esq. of Glenarbuck, near 
Glasgow, and was a partner and manager of one of the extensive potteries in Staf- 
fordshire. He possessed considerable chemical knowledge, and his report rather 
deterred Mr. Macintosh from persevering in farther investigations on the enamel 
painting, which is perhaps to be regretted. — Ed. 
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process giving an unpleasant taste to bread baked with it. On 
becoming aware of this fact, the master bakers of London, about 
the year 1809, invited Mr. Macintosh to establish a manufactory 
of yeast in London, promising him their support and custom. 
In conjunction with his partners in the sugar of lead business, 
he accordingly purchased extensive premises, and erected works 
in the Borough, placing the concern under the management of 
his brother, Captain John Macintosh, of the Honourable East 
India Company's service. The result of this attempt is related 
as follows in the Supplement to the " Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
(1824,) under the article " Baking: 



" The yeast which is employed to ferment, or raise the dough, is obtained 
in London from the brewers of ale. In Edinburgh and Glasgow, the greatest 
part of the yeast used by the bakers is either prepared by these tradesmen 
themselves, or procured from those that manufacture yeast on purpose to 
supply the bakers. * * Yeast made in this way answers the purposes 
of the baker much better than brewer's yeast ; because it is clearer, and 
free from the hop mixture which sometimes injures the yeast of the brewer. 
Some years ago, the bakers of London, sensible of the superiority of this 
artificial yeast, invited a company of manufacturers in Glasgow, to establish 
a manufactory of it in London, and promised to use no other. About 
£5000* accordingly was laid out on buildings and materials, and the 
manufactory was begun on a considerable scale. The ale brewers finding 
their yeast, for which they had drawn a good price, lie heavy on their hands, 
invited all the journeymen bakers to their cellars — gave them their full of 
ale, and promised to regale them in that manner every day, provided they 
would force their masters to take all their yeast from the ale brewers. The 
journeymen accordingly declared in a body, that they would work no more 
for their masters, unless they gave up taking any more yeast from the new 
manufactory. The masters were obliged to comply ; the new manufactory 
was stopped ; and the inhabitants of London were obliged to continue to 
eat worse bread, because it was the interest of the ale brewers to sell their 
yeast. Suoh is the influence of journeymen bakers in the metropolis of 
England." — (Supplement to the 4th, 5th, and 6th editions of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Edinburgh, 1824.) 

The following letters may here be quoted in reference to the 
subject in question: — 

"John Macintosh, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" London, 6th Feb., 1809. 
" My Dear Charles, — The last keg of yeast which I suppose left Glas- 



* Greatly more than £5000 was, first and last, lost in this attempt. — Ed. 
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gow on the 24th ultimo, only came to hand last Saturday, on which day I 
happened to be at Cobham, inquiring for Mrs. Moore. Richard, therefore, 
took it to the bakers, which, had I been in the way, I should not have done, 
for fear of its being sour, from the length of time it bad been on the road. 
I am glad, however, to inform you, that it has answered equally well with 
the former trials ; and, indeed, I am almost afraid to mention to you the 
great superiority which it hqg over the brewers' yeast here, for fear you 
might doubt my veracity. It is a fact, however, that Brodie has made two 
quarts, (I mean English quarts, and to prevent mistakes, shall always speak 
of the English measure,) bake sixteen bushels of flour into quartern loaves, 
which, as you will observe by his certificate, always takes nine quarts of the 
brewers' yeast, which nine quarts costs at an average 3s. 6d. 

" Horsburgh tried one quart of your yeast to two bushels of flour for 
rolls, which has answered remarkably well, indeed better than five quarts 
of Eirkman's yeast, which five quarts costs 2s. 8Jd., being 3s. 3d. per gallon, 
of six pounds. One of the first bakers in London has also had a trial, 
(Johnston, in the Strand,) who is highly pleased with it. He unfortunately 
put a great deal too much yeast with his flour, not being aware of its great 
strength ; his bread was, therefore, much too light. He says he is particu- 
larly desirous to have another trial. He suggested a way by which it might 
immediately be brought into notice, provided the thing was set a-going here, 
which was to place one or two quartern loaves, and a measure or two of the 
yeast, in the Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, on the market days, specifying 
the quantity of such yeast necessary to bake a given quantity of flour into 
quartern loaves, and where such yeast was to be got. It seems there are 
always a great number of bakers there ; but, indeed, I should think there 
would be no danger of getting buyers. At all events, it surely is well worth 
trying, and I hope no time will be lost. 

" Pray, endeavour to get one more keg sent up immediately. I told 
Johnston I would write for it. 

" Yours, very truly, 

" John Macintosh." 

" From the same to the same, 

" London, 31st December, 1810. 
" My Dear Charles, — * * * A general meeting of the Surrey 
and Kent bakers took place yesterday, at which our friend Gilmour was 
chairman, and to whom, I assure you, you are all very much indebted. He 
spoke more for our yeast than we could have expected ; he seems more and 
more persuaded the thing will do, notwithstanding all the opposition of the 
journeymen. I am sorry to say, however, it shows but little signs of amend- 
ment as yet. I hope all our large stock of patience will not be exhausted 
before this happens. Mr. Lindsay is at present at Portsmouth ; he is to try 
our yeast for the prisoners there. — Truly yours, 

" John Macintosh."* 



* About this time also, Mr. Macintosh formed a valuable substitute for cc- 
chineal, from the lac dye of India, which he sold under the name of Scarlet C 1 
bear. 



K 
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On the discovery of iodine, by Monsieur Courtois of Paris, 
Mr. Macintosh took great interest in the subject, and was par- 
ticularly successful in the preparation of the new substance. 
The following letter, from his friend the celebrated Smithson 
Tennant, professor of chemistry at Gambridge, relates to his 
experiments upon iodine: — 

" Smithson Tennant, Esq., F.R.S., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" London, 17th March, 1814. 

. " Dear Sib, — I have been lucky enough to find the only paper I have 
remaining on the xnagnesian lime stone, and which I now send you. 

" I this morning tried some variation in the mode of obtaining the iodine, 
and according to my present information, the best mode of working is, to 
take the very last mother water of kelp ; to add to it sulphuric acid more 
than sufjicient to neutralise it ; then, after boiling, to separate the sulphur 
through wool, as a paper filter would be soon clogged by the sulphur. The 
liquid being boiled with more sulphuric acid, is afterwards to be slowly dis- 
tilled with manganese. If the neck of the retort is kept warm by a paper 
covering, the iodine can be collected in an adapter, which can be removed 
for the iodine to be taken out. If it were partly washed out by water, it 
can easily be separated from the water. The water itself is of a yellow 
colour, from dissolving some of the iodine. 

. " If you would have the goodness to send me some in that state, I would 
make a point of looking over its properties with more particularity than has 
yet been done, and of showing it on a larger scale at Cambridge. If you 
should have time to think of it soon, by sending it by the mail coach, it 
would arrive in time for my lectures, which do not begin till the 20th April. 

" When you return to town, I hope you will allow me the pleasure of 
seeing you for a much longer time, and perhaps you would not dislike to 
take Cambridge on your way home, if I should be there, to show you the 
University. — I am, dear Sir, 



u 



Tours most faithfully, 

"S. Tennant." 



Mr. Macintosh owed his introduction to the late Duke of 
Montrose to his partner, Mr. Charles Stirling ; and this intro- 
duction was followed by a continuance of friendly intercourse, 
and much kind and considerate attention, on the part of the 
Duke and his family, till the period of his grace's death, in 1836. 

Mr. Macintosh was as little disposed to cultivate the notice or 
acquaintance of the great, by having recourse to the adulatory 
practices which frequently succeed in such cases, as the late Duke 
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of Montrose was unaccustomed to require such subserviency. 
The duke was attached to science, and in particular to the science 
of chemistry, and its application to agricultural improvement ; 
and this circumstance formed a bond of union in the present 
instance, which the following letters of his grace may probably 
be thought to illustrate : — 



it 



'From James, Duke of Montrose, K.O„to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Buchanan, 25th October, 1818. 

" Allow me, in the first instance, to congratulate yon on the marriage of 
your daughter,* and in the next, to thank you for the trouble you took in 
the chace of lime, and for the piece of stone you sent me polished. I have 
given another bit to Ardoch, f and requested that he would get it polished. 
There is something out of the common way, I think, in the Inchmerin lime 
stone, as after burning for forty hours in a crucible covered with sand, it 
lost no weight, which inclines me to think there is some material I am igno- 
rant of in the composition, and that there is only lime enough in the compo- 
sition to bind the rock together. I may, however, be expressing myself 
ignorantly, and hope that you will, when at Ardoch or at Glasgow, allow 
this subject to obtain your attention ; when perhaps you, or some of your 
friends or acquaintances, may make out the component parts. I have sent 
some samples to you, as I think them enough out of the common way to 
require more than ordinary experience to determine the materials which 
compose them. 

" Another year, I shall be glad to pursue suoh objects, and to have the 
pleasure of your company, when Ardoch and I beat the woods for cocks, 
&c, and I remain, with esteem, 

M Yours, 

" Montrose." 

" From the same to the same. 

" Buchanan, 16th October, 1814. 

" At Night. 

" Since I wrote the other letter, I have received your letter with the 
analysis of the Inchmerin lime stone ; and fear I have occasioned you much 
trouble. The lime at present in question, is much more conveniently situ- 
ated in all respects, and I natter myself holds out favourable expectations, 
though I think there must be more silex remaining than in the two spars; 



* Mr. Macintosh's only daughter was at this time married to John Horrocks, 
Esq., the son of John Horrocks, Esq., M.P. for Preston, in Lancashire. — Ed. 

f The late John Buchanan, Esq. of Ardoch, in Dumbartonshire, M.P. and vice- 
lieutenant of that county. — Ed. 
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but I can easily burn the specimen now sen*, in the fire in my dressing- 
room, in twelve hours ; how much less, I have not experienced. This chace 
has taken up a good deal of time, but by no means without amusement ; 
and the object is of such importance, that it affords additional relish to the 
mind. 

a The analysis you sent is quite easily understood ; and proves to me that 
all of the limes, (if conveniently situated,) would be worth working, for a 
part of the country where lime is dear, and particularly where moss and 
vegetable matter abounds. I hope it may be convenient for you to meet 
Ardoch, and Charles Stirling, here on Friday ; and as we have killed six 
roe deer, I trust that pheasants, cocks, partridges, hares, and rabbits, may 
give us some entertainment. 

" Yours, 

" Montrose."* 



Upon the application of steam to the purposes of navigation, 
by the well-known Henry Bell, Mr. Macintosh immediately 
perceived its applicability, in particular in the case of the navi- 
gation of large rivers ; and recommended to a friend, at the time 
unemployed, to attempt the introduction of the system upon the 
Meuse and Rhine. The late Mr. John Dixon, who had been 
long resident in Holland, was in consequence consulted ; and his 
opinion being upon the whole unfavourable to the attempt, it 
was at the time abandoned ; and a delay of some years took place, 
ere the inhabitants of the countries bordering on the Meuse and 
Rhine, reaped the advantages of Mr. Bell's discovery. 

" John Dixon, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq* 

" London, 20th December, 1814. 

" My Dear Sib, — I have taken a day or two to consider attentively the 
contents of your favour of the 13th instant, rather than to give a hasty 
opinion on them; but mature reflection rather tends to confirm my first 



* The following letter is in relation to the death of Mrs. Horrocks, Mr. Macin- 
tosh's only daughter : — 

" Knowle, near Seven Oaks, 
" 22d June, 1823. 

" Dear Sir, — It is with the utmost regret that I have received your letter ; and 
lament with you most justly, the loss of your gentle and amiable daughter. It is, 
indeed, a heavy loss, which time alone can cover ! — I remain, with great esteem, 
dear Sir, 

" Tours sincerely, 

" Montrose. 
" Charles Macintosh, Esq.'* 
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impressions, and I am sorry to say that these are unfavourable to your friend's 
project of introducing steam boats on the rivers of Holland. The repug- 
nance of the people of that country to adopt any new system, though evi- 
dently an advantageous one, has been very strongly exemplified in two 
instances within my own knowledge, attempted by more enlightened minds. 
One was a steam engine, erected under the auspices of the late Mr. John 
Hope, and another at the expense of a gentleman in Rotterdam, — both for 
the purpose of draining, — but which were both very soon abandoned, and 
suffered to fall to decay ; and as to the conveyances by passage boats, as 
they remain on the same footing that has existed for centuries past, notwith- 
standing decreased value of money, I'm afraid they offer little reward for 
the remuneration of an expensive and novel undertaking. Their boats, 
which have descended from generation to generation, without any expense 
more than a casual repair, sail at stated hours, without waiting for or accom- 
modating passengers, and the conveyance of each person, for about eight 
miles, costs less than as many pence. From this cheapness of conveyance, 
joined to the prejudice in favour of old customs, I should fear there would 
be little chance of introducing steam boats in the immediate province of 
Holland ; but whether they could be made to supersede the communication 
with Germany and Switzerland, which is now carried on by large vessels, 
which have to work up against a strong current, is a question which I can 
hardly solve ; for though I allow its utility, I fear the difficulty of removing 
old prejudice. If your friend thought it worth while to take his informa- 
tion, and form his judgment on the spot, I will with pleasure give him letters 
of introduction to Mr. Samuel Labouchere, of Rotterdam, or if be prefers 
waiting till we have this gentleman's opinion, I will transmit it to him ; for 
I intend to transcribe your letter to him, and to beg the best local informa- 
tion and opinion he can give. I am not certain that the Dutch government 
would facilitate any undertaking of the kind, by an advance of money, as the 
most parsimonious economy is now the order of the day there ; nor in the 
circle of my acquaintance here, do I know any one likely to engage in such an 
undertaking. One local disadvantage it also has, which is the expense of 
fuel, which I found in my late visit to Holland to be equal to what the con- 
sumer in London pays, if not superior. As to facilities from government, Mr. 
Labouchere will easily ascertain that ; and I repeat that as soon as I have 
his answer, I will transmit it to you. Meantime, and ever, I remain, dear Sir, 

" Most sincerely yours, 

« John Dixon." 

Early in the spring of the year 1815, Mr. Macintosh, taking 
advantage of the conclusion of peace, proceeded to the continent, 
with the view of making a lengthened tour. He was accom- 
panied by his friend and partner, Mr. Charles Stirling, and Mr. 
James Oswald, now M.P. for Glasgow. 

Mr. Macintosh spent a short time in London before he crossed 
the channel ; and whilst there, he was as usual occupied and 
interested by the society of scientific friends, and by the pro- 
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gress made in rendering chemistry subservient to the purposes 
of the useful arts. At the time his friend, the late Mr. Edward 
Howard, was occupied in introducing into use his invention of 
the vacuum pan for the purposes of sugar boiling ; and Mr. 
Macintosh entered warmly into the merits of this beautiful and 
useful invention, and into the hopes and exertions of the talented 
and amiable inventor.* 

In reference to this subject, and to Mr. Macintosh's contem- 
plated journey, Mr. Howard writes as follows : — 

" Edward Howard, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 



" No. 23, Nottingham Place, 
" Tuesday Morning. 

" Dear Sir, — I am sorry to have been prevented from performing my 
promise of sending you a letter of introduction to Mr. Vaquelin, yeBterday. 
I now inclose it, in hopes of being still in time* I wish you a pleasant jour- 
ney, and every enjoyment. Tou were so good as to say you would make 
inquiry for me respecting patents in France. I think the principal point to 
be learned is whether there has not been already such a publication of my 
process there, by the importation of the Repertory or otherwise, as to pre- 
clude my obtaining any exclusive privilege. The filter, however, is not yet 
published in the above work, or that I know of in any other, although the 
specification has long since been enrolled. Possibly I might apply it in 
France to other objects as well as sugar; for instance, in the saltpetre 
works, which you will find it worth your while to see, and you can do it 
without difficulty. I know Mr. Riftault, who is or was at the head of them ; 
but I have not now time to write to him. Mr. Vaquelin would no doubt 
give you an introduction. I shall be very happy to receive a letter from 
you, if you are disposed to write. — I remain, dear Sir, 

" Yours faithfully, 

"E. HoWABD." 

Mr. Macintosh, upon his arrival in Paris, was received with 
the utmost cordiality by the men of science of that capital, 
including Gay Lussac, Vaquelin, Thenard, &c. &c. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the prosecution of his journey, the landing 
of Buonaparte from Elba took place, whilst he was still in Paris ; 
and with the fear of Verdun before him, (where two of his 
companions, Mr. Stirling and Colonel Paterson, had previously 
been amongst the number of the detenus,) he determined, upon 



• This gentleman was brother of Bernard, Duke of Norfolk. He died previous 
to his invention for the improvement in sugar boiling being brought into full opera- 
tion ; but his family have since realized a large fortune by the process.— Ed. 
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its becoming evident that the overthrow of the restored govern- 
ment was inevitable, to return to Britain ; and after making a 
short tour in the Low Countries, he returned to Scotland shortly 
previous to the battle of Waterloo. 

" Edward Howard, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" 23, Nottihoham Place, Mabtxeboite, 
" May 21st, 1810. 

"My Dear Sib, — Dr. Wollaston has communicated to me the letters you 
were so good as to send to him. I feel myself extremely obliged to you, as 
well for the friendly sentiments you express in my regard, as for the trouble 
you have taken to counteract the insinuations and misrepresentations of Mr. 

. I take the liberty, as a farther answer to them, to inclose you an 

estimate for establishing the whole of my processes upon the same scale as 
you saw them worked at Mr. Hodgson's ; and should you think it advisable, 
wiU beg the favour of you to transmit it to Mr. Campbell, or show it to any 
other person. 

" Tcu will, I am sure, be glad to hear that three other houses are prepar- 
ing to work upon a still larger scale, and several others manifest an inclina- 
tion to do the same ; but the greatest difficulty I find here, is to draw out 
an agreement, or license, upon the principle they are willing to adopt; that 
is, to give me a proportion of increased profit upon each cwt. No one here 
seems to dispute the validity of my patent in any respect ; but they are try- 
ing at all points to improve the old plan of working, and seem inclined to 
evade some points of mine* I have, however, worked so long upon sugar, 
and rung, I think, all possible changes, that I do not fear them. 

" I regret very much that your last short stay in London did not afford 
me the pleasure of seeing you again. I hope on your next visit southward, 
I shall be more fortunate. 

" I am, my dear Sir, with many thanks for your kindness, 

" Yours, very faithfully, 

"E, Howard." 

About this time, Mr. Macintosh was much occupied with 
experiments upon the muriate of lead, to which subject the fol- 
lowing letter seems to bear reference : — 

"Doctor William Eyde Wollaston, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Buckingham Street, Fitzrot Square, 
" Monday, 15th April, 1816. 

" My Deab Sir, — Your letter has perchance found me in town, at a time 
when I little expected to be here, and when the utmost I can do in further- 
ance of youT wishes, is to take up my pen and write. 

" With respect to the crucible which you propose to be made of mere 
platina, there is no doubt it could be done ; but, on account of its magnitude 
and depth, the cost would be enormous. I shall, therefore, do my best to 
dissuade you from attempting it. I say depth, for therein consists the diffi- 
culty of raising so large a vessel by mere hammering ; and thence the neces- 
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sity of making it much thicker than ordinary crucibles, that it may bear the 
degree of torture to which it will be subject without splitting. 

" I cannot but think you are wrong jn imagining that gold cannot be used 
as solder, and in that case it might be made extremely thin, and easily made 
to fit the common form of black lead crucibles. The ground on which I am 
of opinion that gold will bear the fusion of muriate of lead without injury, 
is that it certainly does bear the fusion of litharge, and consequently I think 
must be safe from the muriate.* I have now before me a black lead crucible, 
5& inches diameter at top, and 17 inches deep, which I think would not 
require more than 10 oz. of platina to line it, if soldered together with fine 
gold, at a cost, (I should suppose,) of about as many guineas ; while on the 
contrary, I should be very doubtful of the success of attempting to make a 
lining of the same size of mere platina, even if four or five times the weight ; 
and could form no guess of the cost of raising one of such dimensions. 

" I am now going out of town for a week or ten days, and shall hope upon 
my return to learn from you what I can do, that will be most agreeable to 
you, and to find that you place full reliance on the best endeavours of, 

" Dear Sir, yours ever, very truly, 

"W. H. WoLLASTON. 

" 1 too have suffered a loss since we met, and felt it sincerely ; but the 
loss of a parent is to be expected, according to the usual course of events ; 
and after an interval, it is even gratifying to reflect that he suffered nothing 
more than going to sleep for the last time. I fear the loss of a son, who 
perhaps has struggled against such premature decay, does not admit of pal- 
liatives, and is only to be borne with firmness. Adieu." 

In the month of November, 1815, Mr. Macintosh suffered a 
severe loss in the death of his youngest son, Wallace Francis 
Macintosh. This promising young man was attacked by symp- 
toms of pulmonary consumption, in the spring of the same year; 
and in the autumn, he embarked, by medical advice, for the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he had an uncle resident ; but expired 
of the insidious malady with which he was afflicted, at the house 
of a friend in the island of Madeira. 



* In this instance, it would appear that Mr. Macintosh was in advance of his 
distinguished correspondent. In treating of the same subject eighteen years after 
the date of Dr. Wollaston's letter, Dr. Edward Turner thus writes : — " Its (gold's) 
best solvents are chlorine, and nitrohydrochloric acid ; and it appears from the ob- 
servations of Davy, that chlorine is the agent in both cases, since nitrohydrochloric 
acid does not dissolve gold except when it gives rise to the formation of chlorine. 
It is to be inferred, therefore, that chlorine unites directly with the gold " ( Turner's 
Chemistry, p. 641 ). Dr. Wollaston must have been perfectly aware that aqua 
regia, the common solvent for gold, is a mixture of nitric and nitrohydrochloric 
acids ; but the mode of action of the chlorine upon gold does not appear to have 
occurred to him, or he must have been aware of the probability of gold being fused 
when exposed to the action of the muriate of lead, (oxychlorideof lead,) even although 
it is not acted upon by litharge, (oxide of lead,) in which no chlorine is present. 
See also Davy in Quarterly Journal, vol. 1st. — Ed. 
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John Mawe,* Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" 28th August, 1816. 

" Deab, Sib, — In answer to your favour respecting the asbest, or amian- 
thus, the chemists use an inferior kind for the instantaneous lights ; but I 
believe there is not so great a demand for them as there was two years ago*. 
I sold all I had, which was common, at 8s. per lb. In any way that I can 
be useful, command my services. — I am, dear Sir, 

" Tour obliged servant, 

"John Mawe." 

The foregoing letter relates to the amianthus of Sardinia, of 
which Mr. Macintosh had received a considerable quantity from 
that island, about the time of the date when Mr. Mawe wrote. 
Mr. Macintosh had formed the asbest into wicks for oil lamps, 
which were in themselves incombustible ; but converted the oil 
which ascended through them by capillary attraction, into a 
beautiful flame. Mr. Macintosh first became connected with 
Sardinia in consequence of Sweden becoming leagued against 
Britain, in the continental system of Napoleon, in 1809, when 
he despatched an agent (Mr. Lewis Cameron,-}*) to Sardinia, in 
search of the rock moss requisite for his manufacture of Cud- 
bear. 

The circumstances connected with his proceedings in that 
island, are thus alluded to by the Chevalier de la Marmora, in 
his " Travels in Sardinia," published in 1826 : — 

" Dans le nombre des lichens qu'on recueille, depuis quelques annees pour 
le compte d'une maison du commerce 6cossaise, (la maison Macintosh et C*, 
de Glasgow,) Ton remarque le lichen Corrilanus, le lichen Rocella Tino- 
toria, L. 

* M. Craig, agent de cette compagnie, efqui habite la Sardaigne depuis 
qu'on y cueille ces lichens, m'assure en 1824, qu'il en avait trouve" d'une 
autre espdoe beaucoup plus propre que ces deux la pour la teinture rouge. 
Ces lichens poussent sur les rochers les plus inaccessibles, spemlement but 
les granites qui couronnent les principalis times des Sept-Freres, et des 
monts Lymbarra. 



* Mr. Mawe was the well known mineral dealer in the Strand, author of " Tra- 
vels in Brazil, Ac." — Ed. 

f The British government, sensible of the influence acquired by Mr. Macintosh 
in Sardinia, appointed his agent, Mr. Cameron, Consul- General for Sardinia and 
its dependencies. Mr. Cameron died soon afterwards at Cagliari. — En. 
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" On peut evaluer a 100,000* francs par an, la somme que cette recolte 
des lichens a procuree a la Sardaigne pendant les trois ou quatre premieres 
annees que cette branche du commerce fut exploited. " 

Upon the introduction of coal gas in Britain, for the purposes 
of lighting apartments, and the streets of towns, and cities, the 
manufacturers of the article found that the tar and other liquid 
products resulting from the process, accumulated upon their 
hands, in the shape of a most disagreeable and inconvenient 
nuisance. In London, the tar and ammoniac were thrown into 
the Thames ; at Edinburgh, into the Firth of Forth ; whilst at 
Glasgow, deserted quarries and coal pits were put in requisition 
to contain the unsavoury refuse of the gas works. It soon 
became apparent, that unless some other, and more economical 
mode of disposing of this coal tar were devised, that the manu- 
facture of gas would be impeded, if not altogether checked ; and 
accordingly, chiefly with the view to the production of ammonia 
to be employed in the manufacture of Cudbear, Mr. Macintosh 
entered, in 1819, into a contract with the proprietors of the 
Glasgow gas works, to receive for a term of years, the tar and 
ammoniacal water produced at their works. After the separation 
of the ammonia, in the conversion of the tar into pitch, to suit 
the purposes of consumers, the essential oil termed naphtha, is 
produced ; and the thought occurred to him of its being possible 
to render this also useful, from its powers as a solvent of 
caoutchouc, or India rubber. This latter article is a gum 
obtained from the tropical plants, Iatropha elastica, Urseola 
dastica, and some others, natives of South America, and of the 
East and West Indies. It is procured in the state of a milky 
juice, which coagulates on exposure to the atmosphere ; and it 
was this coagulated gum, which Mr, Macintosh, by exposure to 
the action of the volatile oil termed naphtha, obtained from coal 
tar, converted into a water-proof varnish, the thickness and con- 
sistency of which he could vary, according to the quantity of 
naphtha which he employed in the process. Mr. Macintosh 
obtained a patent for this process in 1822; and established a 
manufactory of water-proof articles, which was, in the first 

* £4,166 sterling per annum. Between the years 1809 and 1833, Geo. Macin- 
tosh & Co. of Glasgow, paid for the rock moss of Sardinia, in the island, a sum of 
about £100,000 sterling, without calculating interest. — Ed. 
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instance, carried on at Glasgow ; but eventually he formed a 
partnership concern with the Messrs. Birley, and other friends, 
in Manchester, where operations on a very extensive scale were 
entered upon ; and the business carried on under the firm of 
Charles Macintosh & Go. 

After having carried on this manufacture for several years, 
the patent was infringed by Messrs. Evrington, Wynn Ellis,* 
and others, of London, against whom Mr. Macintosh brought 
an action in the court of Common Pleas, February 25th, 1836. 

The particulars of the case, as well as the nature of this 
patent process, are so lucidly and ably stated in the address to 
the court by the Attorney-General, (now Lord Campbell,) as to 
render apology unnecessary for here giving this statement at 
length. It may, however, be premised, that this cause origin- 
ally commenced in the vice-chancellor's court, the plaintiff hav- 
ing obtained an injunction (ex parte,) i( to restrain the defend- 
ants from making, using, and selling, certain articles manufac- 
tured according to a patent some years ago granted to the 
plaintiff." On an application by the defendants, the vice-chan- 
cellor dissolved the injunction, leaving the parties to try the 
validity of the patent at common law. The present was, there- 
fore, an action against the defendant for an infringement of the 
plaintiff's patent ; and was tried before the Lord Chief Justice, 
(Sir N. Tindal,) and a special jury. 

The Attorney-General spoke as follows, upon the occasion : — 

"My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, — My learned friend, Mr. 
Watson, has stated the various issues formed ; and you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, will have to decide whether Mr. Macintosh's patent for making water- 
proof cloaks, and other articles, is valid or invalid. The cloaks are now 
very generally known, and have obtained great celebrity, and are of the 
greatest utility ; so much so, that the patent has become almost as well- 
known as the celebrated Mr. Watt's for steam engines. Gentlemen, the 
patent was taken out by Mr. Macintosh in 1822, and has been respected 
generally by the public, till Messrs. Evrington, Wynn Ellis, and others, act- 
ing in concert with them, within a few months have infringed the patent 
right. The circumstance of no one having before called into question the 
right of the patentee, till within about two years of its expiring, may be 
taken as a strong presumption in favour of the validity of the patent. Now, 
for the first time, is the invention invaded ; and an attempt is made to upset 



* Now (1846) M.P. for Leicester.— Ed. 
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the patent, by stating that Mr. Macintosh was not the inventor ; that he had 
not folly specified the nature of the process, sufficient to enable a workman 
to pursue the invention, as required by the conditions of the patent. Before 
the patent, many endeavours were made to obtain a substance, which in ren- 
dering fabrics 'water or air-proof, should still retain flexibility.* There 
were cements of different kinds attempted to be used, but without success. 
Mr. Macintosh applied India rubber, or caoutchouc, but I will call it India 
rubber. The cement is made by dissolving that substance, and of that alone ; 
the great object was to obtain a solvent for India rubber, which solvent 
should be evaporated ; and thus leave the India rubber as a cement between 
the two fabrics, thereby making those fabrics impervious to air and water. 
The materials so combined became of great value, being flexible, as well as 
air and water-tight. He specified his patent in the following manner. — 
(Here the learned gentleman read the specification.) 

u Thus, gentlemen, you will perceive that Mr. Macintosh fully and fairly 
describes the nature of his invention ; he describes the process by which he 
carries the same into effect ; he points out what was before known, and dis- 
tinguishes that of which he claims as his invention, which consists in apply- 
ing of the flexible cement, composed of dissolved India rubber, in the manner 
he described, by putting it between two surfaces of fabric, and then pressing 
them together, so that they should be united, and become, from the proper- 
ties of the cement, air and water-tight. 

" The patentee had considerable difficulty to encounter in bringing the 
invention into general use. There was a prejudice got abroad, that although 
the cloaks kept out rain, they stopped perspiration, and hence were injurious 
to health j but after going to great expense, the use of the patent material 
became popular, and the invention has only lately become very profitable. 
There was, some time back, negotiations between Mr. Macintosh and the 
defendants, for entering into partnership, but it went off; and now the 
defendants were making cloaks, and other articles, precisely according to 
the specification I have read to you $ (that is to say,) according to the sub- 
stance of it, and certainly upon the principle on which that specification is 
founded. It therefore became necessary that the plaintiffs should vindicate 
their property, and hence through this action various pleas have been put 
on record. They say no patent was granted ; in answer to this, we have 
the patent in court. They also say, that they have not infringed. I shall 
be enabled to prove most distinctly that they have. I shall show, that in a 
most public manner, they exposed these descriptions of articles in their shop 
for sale. We have some which we have purchased. I am, however, inclined 
to think that the two pleas on which they will principally rely, are, first, 
that this process was publicly practised before the granting of the plaintiffs' 
patent ; secondly, that there is no such specification. I propose to make a 
few observations on each of these pleas. With respect to the novelty of 
the invention, there had been before this patent many attempts on this sub- 



• One great difficulty in rendering fabrics water-proof, by means of the applica- 
tion of caoutchouc, previous to the invention of Mr. Macintosh, consisted in the 
caoutchouc varnish remaining clammy, or viscid, when exposed to the atmosphere. 
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ject, and various experiment* ; that is the case with every invention ; and 
if it were to be decided that a patent is invalid because experiments have 
been before made which approach the patented invention, which have come 
even within a step of it, were such to be held to be the law, no patent could 
possibly be established. Many of the most important inventions by which 
the manufactures of this country have been so greatly improved, have been 
but one step beyond what has been done for ages, and many have been but 
one stage beyond fruitless experiments which have been made and aban- 
doned. Various cements had been made, but they not being flexible, did 
not meet the object desired ; there were in all those instances, other ingre- 
dients used, which injured the property of the other material, or India rub- 
ber ; therefore, all previous trials were unlike that of Macintosh, and this is 
proved by the fact that, until his patent, such water-proof articles were not 
to be purchased ; indeed, they were not known. 

" I will now turn to the sufficiency of the specification. I understand, 
from what has taken place in the court of chancery that my learned friend 
will endeavour to show that the solvent used by the patentee is not properly 
described ; it is called coal oil, which is one of the products in the distilla- 
tion of coal for making gas. 

" Gentlemen, in considering this specification, we do not undertake to 
show how coal oil is manufactured ; we state we use coal oil, and that being 
a material which is known, and can be purchased, that is sufficient. It is 
not to be expected that an inventor of one thing shall of necessity know how 
to make all the materials used in the production of his invention ; it is suf- 
ficient that such materials should be known and purchaseable. The excel- 
lence of coal oil is this : it is highly volatile, it having dissolved the India 
rubber, is quickly evaporated, and leaves the India rubber between the two 
surfaces of cloth, by which the fabric produced is rendered flexible and 
water-proof. 

" I will now call before you evidence by which I shall be able to show 
that the invention is highly useful, that it may readily be carried into effect 
from the specification, and also that the defendants have infringed the 
patent." 



The trial was continued for three days at great length, and 
much evidence gone into on both sides. Sergeant Wylde 
addressing the court for the defendants, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral replying in a most forcible and perspicuous manner for the 
plaintiffs. The Lord Chief Justice commenced to sum up, but 
was interrupted by the jury, who declared that they were satis- 
fied, and that their mind was made up to return a verdict for 
the plaintiffs, which was done accordingly. 

In the foregoing address, the Attorney-General states that 
Mr. Macintosh had at one time negotiated with the defendants 
in regard to forming a copartnery with them, for the purpose of 
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carrying on the water-proof business : — this was the case ; and 
it may not be out of place to add, that this negotiation was 
attended with rather peculiar circumstances. At the time when 
the negotiations were pending, Mr. Macintosh was in London; 
and his son had charge of the water-proofing process in Glas- 
gow. At that time the defendants did not doubt the validity 
of the patent ; at all events, they affected not to do so, till such 
time as they had made themselves completely acquainted with 
the process. With this view, Mr. Wynn Ellis commenced a 
correspondence with Mr. Macintosh's son, in the absence of his 
father. The following letter is the copy of an autograph in Mr. 
Ellis's handwriting : — 



t* 



Wynn Ellis, Esq, to George Macintosh, Esq. 



" 16, Ludgate Street, London, 
" 15th April, 1824. 

" Sir, — I had the pleasure of seeing your father on Monday, when I 
received directions from him to send to you the two yards of lustring, sent 
with this. The price is 4s. per yard. The quantity I have is 38 yards. I 
mention the length, because I fear I cannot procure more at that price, 
though I doubt not I can get it at 6d. advance. I understand from your 
father that you know the purpose for which it is wanted. I regret I could 
not send it yesterday, as the piece was not finished, nor from the loom till 
to-day.— I remain, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

« W. Ellis." 

Mr. Ellis accordingly did get his silk water-proofed, ascer- 
taining the cost, the quantity of varnish requisite for the work, 
&c. &c, and at the proper time, that is to say, after the cost 
and difficulties attendant upon establishing the business, and 
introducing the article into use, had been fairly overcome, he 
infringed the patent; but was, as has been shown, signally 
defeatod in the nefarious attempt. 

When this patent expired, no attempt was made to procure a 
renewal of it, although it was the general opinion that the inven- 
tor was well entitled to this indulgence. 

The following letters are illustrative of some of the uses to 
which Mr. Macintosh's invention has been put: — 
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" Captain John Franklin, R.N., (now Sir John Franklin,) to Ckarlee 

Macintosh, Esq. 

" 55, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, 
London, 30th March, 1824. 



t« 



" Deab Sir, — I have just learned that the boat-builder thinks the cam 
will be the best for the inside lining of the boats ; 26 yards of it will be 
required for this purpose. 

" May I beg of you to let me have this quantity as soon as yon conven- 
iently can, or the boat will be delayed. 

" I find that I will be prevented, by an engagement, from getting to yon 
in the Old Jewry to-morrow ; and I must beg to defer meeting you till the 
following day, Wednesday, at three or four, as may suit your convenience. 
If the time does not suit you, will you favour me by mentioning another 
time? 

u Very truly yours, 

" John Fbanklik." 

" From ike same to the same. 

" 55, DiTomHiBi Street, Portland Place, 
" London, 24th April, 1824. 

" My Deab Sib, — I found, on my return to London, that the boats in 
frame are in such a state of forwardness, as to give cause for apprehension 
that they will be delayed for the canvass. A hundred yards of canvass* 
No. 1, of two feet wide, will be required for them ; but it will not be neces- 
sary to have the two surfaces of that thickness. The best preparation 
would be No. 1, and No. 7 canvasses, cemented by the caoutchouc ; and I 
shall be obliged by your sending me the quantity, so prepared, as soon as 
possible. The Hudson's Bay ahip Bails on the 20th of May, by which the 
boats and all my stoves are to be forwarded ; so that yon will see that I 
have no time to lose. I called the other day at the Bed Boll Wharf, but 
did not see Mr. Beid ; he, however, sent me an invoice of the goods arrived, 
by which I perceive the bine cloth, the linen for tents, and the thinner can- 
vass are at his ■aiihonst. These I shall send for in a day or two, to get 
made up ; and I hope the cotton material is by this time on its way to Lon- 
don. May I request the favour of your writing to say when I may expect 
the mini— ordered am this letter, as it will save sse much anxiety s— Believe 




" Tours, very truly, 

u Jobs Vwammux. 

rr*m&g**metotke 



Bru. Wkakt. ».nh Apri, 1*24. 

to 
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the things sent to Mr. Reid's care for the use of my expedition ; and am 
happy to say, they are all perfectly right, and just what I had expected. 
The cloth appears very good, so also does the French gray cambric ; and I 
am expecting a tailor to commence operations upon them for my men. The 
canvass for the tent is likewise the very material for the purpose. The 
other brown canvass, No. 7, being double, is rather stouter than I wanted 
for the covering of my packages, but it is sufficiently stout for the cover- 
ings of the frames of my boats; and I shall, therefore, send it down to Wool- 
wich for that purpose to-day. The canvass in my last order will, I find, be 
unnecessary, as being too heavy ; and if you have not got far on with its 
preparation, I should beg of you to stop it. I cannot, in fact, apply it to 
any other use than as wrappers for my packages ; and even for that, it will 
be too stout. I think a kind of No. 7, joined to the material of which your 
life-preservers are made, would be the best for the wrappers ; and if you 
would stop the order in my last letter, and prepare 150 yards of this kind, 
it would prove most serviceable. I should much like to have this by the 
15th of May, at the farthest. Will you also make up four life-preservers, 
of a size for stout men, and eighteen bags* about six feet long and three 
broad, fitted with cocks for filling with air, for the party to sleep upon, and 
four for pillows of the size of the one you gave me. These last articles, if 
you are pressed, can remain until I go out, as the canvass for the coverings 
of the packages will be first required. 

" I am writing this in Mr. Reid's counting-office, from whom I have 
received every kind attention. Pray, give my best compliments to your 
son. 

" I shall, indeed, be happy if my occupations should permit of my visiting 
you at Glasgow, as I feel particularly obliged by the kind interest you take 
in my progress and success.— Believe me, my dear Sir, 

" Yours, most truly, 

" John Franklin." 

" P.S. — I will thank you also to prepare twenty yards of scarlet cloth, 
with cotton lining, of any colour. It had better be of the cheapest material. 
— John Franklin." 



• Captain Parry, in the narrative of his attempt to reach the North Pole, in 
his Majesty's ship Hecla, In the year 1827, thus speaks of this invention, p. 72 : — 
" Just before halting, at 6 a.m., on the 5th of July, 1827, the ice at the margin of 
the floe broke, while the men were handing the provisions out of the boats ; and we 
narrowly escaped the loss of a bag of cocoa, which fell overboard, but fortunately 
rested on a ' tongue.' This bag being made of Macintosh's water-proof canvass, 
did not suffer the slightest injury. * * * Of this invaluable manufacture, 
which consists, I believe, in applying a solution of elastic gum, or caoutchouc, 
between two parts of canvass, it is impossible to speak too highly. I know of no 
material which, with an equal weight, is equally durable and water-tight. In the 
latter quality, indeed, it is altogether perfect, so long as the material lasts." — 
Narrative of an attempt to reach the North Pole, in boats attached to his Majesty's 
ship Hecla, in the year 1827, by Captain William Edward Parry, R.N, F.R.S. 
London, 1828. 
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The principal use, however, for which the water-proof cloth 
was found applicable, was that of garments to be worn on the 
person ; and for this purpose it was for a time extensively em* 
ployed, to the benefit of the public, and the profit of the inven- 
tor, and his partners in business at Manchester. A change, 
however, has come over this state of matters, coincident with the 
increase of the railway system. The number of travellers by 
gigs, the outside of coaches, and on horseback, have, since the 
introduction of railways, been prodigiously diminished ; and as, 
in addition, the members of the medical faculty having lent their 
aid to run down the use of water-proof, (apparently from having 
found it a decided enemy to their best friends, colds and 
catarrhs,) the use of the article in the form of cloaks, &c. has 
of late become comparatively extinct. 

In 1827, Mr. Macintosh suggested another ingenious applica- 
tion of the caoutchouc and naphtha varnish, namely, that of em- 
ploying it instead of the gums, fcc. used in topical calico-print- 
ing. The following correspondence relates to the matter in 
question : — 

" From JR. W. Barton, Esq., Manchester, to Charles Macintosh, Esq, 

"Manchester, 11th December, 1827. 

" My Dbab Sib, — * * The plan for applying waterproof varnish as 
a mordant for topical colours, we think most deserving of consideration and 
trial. The more the properties of the caoutchouc become known, the more 
extraordinary they appear, and it may prove that the addition of it to colour- 
ing matters will make them work better ; but the great consideration is, 
whether it will make the colours you mention permanent when printed. 
The specimens you inclosed were most fugitive, particularly the yellow. 

tt We shall, however, have pleasure in making the trials as well as we are 
able ; and for that purpose shall require from you varnish in the state that 
you think most proper for the purpose. It should be perfectly clean, and 
free from those small specks that are often found in what comes to the Bir- 
leys ; and to enable us to apply it to delicate colours, we imagine should be 
quite clear and free from colour itself 5 a couple or three porter bottles will 
be sufficient to enable us to make some trials at first, and these you can send 
us up per coach, which we think will be better than getting it from C. 

Macintosh & Co. 

" You are no doubt aware, that in the process of printing, the colouring 
matter, when applied to the cloth, has no resemblance to its colour when 
dyed, or after it has passed through some other process. We should, there- 
fore, be glad to know whether it is your opinion, that by means of the var- 
nish any topical colour will be obtained upon ^oth, without xUi r^mring to 
undergo any other process afterwards. You probably may be able to f 0rm 

M 
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some opinion of this from the specimen of cloth sent down by Mr. Hancock, 
which had been covered with coloured varnish and exposed to light. Does 
not caoutchouc become darker when exposed to the air ? If it does, this 
process will be more applicable to dark than to light colours. As soon as 
we receive the varnish from you, we will mix it as you direct, with some of 
the colours you point out; after which we shall require to call in the aid of 
our manager at the works, to follow up the working of it, but of course 
shall not inform him what the colour is composed of. This, we imagine, 
you will not object to ; indeed, it is the only method by which we can make 
trials ; and we have no idea he will be able to make out what the colour is 
made from. — Remaining, my dear Sir, 

" Yours, very truly, 

"W. R. Barton." 

" Charles Macintosh, Esq., F.R. S. t * to R. W. Barton, Esq, 

" Dunchattan, 13th December, 1827. 
" My Dear Sir, — * * * By the mail which conveys this, I 
send you a box containing six quart bottles. 

- " No. 1. Two filled with transparent caoutchouc, old varnish, made from 
unprepared rubber, not more than 6 oz. rubber in the gallon varnish. 

" No. 2. Two filled with strong varnish, such as I am at present sending 
to Charles Macintosh & Co., (Manchester,) composed of two-thirds new var- 
nish, from prepared caoutchouc, and one- third of No. 1, old varnish; about 
25 to 26 oz. rubber in the gallon. 

"No. 3. Two filled with re- rectified naphtha, the purest I have yet been 
able to make. 

" I hope the box will come safe to hand, and will be sufficient to enable 
you to have a few preliminary trials made on topical calico-printing. It was 
quite unnecessary to ask my concurrence as to any mode of procedure you 
think best for ascertaining the points in question. I do most freely give you 
carte blanche upon the subject, unencumbered by any check or control from 
me ; and whether the result be good, bad, or indifferent, you shall find me 
satisfied and quite sensible of all your kindness. All that I anticipate from 
these trial* may, nevertheless, very possibly terminate in nothing. This 
will not in the least surprise me, and I beg it may not surprise you if it 
should prove so ; seeing my expectations are founded, I may say, entirely 
on inductive reasoning, unaided by any actual experiment, or trial deserving 
of the name. 

" What I aim at is, to saturate the caoutchouc varnish with colouring 
matter, so intimately as to admit of its being impressed upon cloth, or fab- 
rics of any kind, by means of engraved cylinders, copperplates, or blocks, 
in such a manner as to produce a similar, or superior effect, to the process 
hitherto employed for staining or printing calicos. 

" For the above purposes, the varnishes I have sent you must be ground 
in the most intimate manner with the pigments intended to throw up the 



* It ought to have been stated that Mr. Macintosh had been elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, in 1823. — Ed. 
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various colours, either upon a painter's flat stone slab, or muler, or else 
between the grinding stones which the preparers of painter's colours now 
generally employ. The diffusion of the colouring matter in the Tarnish 
must be rendered as perfect as possible, and the necessary degree of dilu- 
tion, so as to give the desired effect, and workable property, must be accom- 
plished by addition of naphtha, in the quantity which actual experiment can 
alone determine. The varnish, No. 1, may perhaps prove of too viscous a 
nature to answer well. No. 2, when sufficiently diluted with naphtha, or 
spirits of turpentine, (for it will not work at all in the thick state as sent,) 
will do better 5 and if necessary, it will be an easy matter to send you the 
varnish of such a nature as to have no viscosity of a detrimental kind. The 
caoutchouc coloured staining varnish, we may call it, being properly pre- 
pared of a homogeneous and perfect description, exhibiting no gritty par- 
ticles, will then come to be applied to the cloth in the ordinary manner of 
calico copperplate printers ; for I conclude that, in the first instance, you 
must employ flat copperplates, and not rollers ; — blocks prepared with felt 
at least, will not, I fear, part with the pigment to the cloth, but possibly 
copper, &c. may be sufficiently manageable to let you see the effect to be 
produced. But all this you know much better than me ; therefore, it is 
quite unnecessary for me to say one word more on the subject. 

" COLOUBS. 

u Yellow. — I believe patent yellow, (a very common paint,) a sub-muriate 
of lead, will answer better than chrome yellow, and give a far faster colour. 

" Green. — Verdigrise, mineral green, green oxide of chrome, or a mixture 
of indigo, and patent yellow. 

" Scarlet. — Vermilion, Chinese, or common, also red lead. 

" Red. — Mixture of vermilion, and cochineal lakes. 

" Crimson. — Common cochineal lakes, at present in use by calico-printers. 

u Brown. — Venetian red, or perhaps the resin called dragon's blood. 

" Purple. — Mixture of cochineal lake, and fine indigo. 

" Blue. — Fine indigo. 

" Chocolate. — Colcothar of vitriol. 

" Dark Olive. — Terra de Sienna. 

" Buff. — Oxford and French ochre. 

" Black. — Calcined lamp black. 

« White.— White lead. 
* " All the foregoing colours, if applied sufficiently thin, so as to stick 
through cloth, (and you need not be afraid of any coloured disk surrounding 
the impression,) will prove, I expect, as permanent to light and air as your 
present colours, and will stand moderate washing, with soap and hot water, 
better than your present topical colours do. This is certainly enough at 
present from yours, most truly, 

"Charles Macintosh. 

u P.S. — I still think the lithographic process applicable to calico-printing, 
if the caoutchouc varnish does not dissolve off the present lithographic ink, 
and if it does not adhere to the stone from the leather roller passing over, 
(two very important ifs,) and then it would print topical colours on cloth." 
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The encouragement held ont by the result of the experiments 
referred to, was not, however, of such a nature as to induce Mr. 
Macintosh to pursue farther, at the time, what, it may be per- 
mitted to call his invention of the caoutchouc and naphtha pro- 
cess of calico-printing. 

" i?. W. Barton, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

" Manchester, 2d December, 1828. 

" My Dear Sib, — Your favour of the 24th ultimo, with its mclosures, was 
safely received, and Mr. Hendry's trials, with his remarks upon them, have 
been carefully gone over by Mr. Thomas. I wish I could hold out greater 
encouragement for yon to proceed with these experiments ; but in their 
present state there does not appear anything particular to admire in the 
colours ; and I imagine you are not able to say whether such a process 
would be cheaper than those now in use. Cheapness, and brilliancy of 
colours, are the two great requisites in printing ; and unless one or other of 
them was very apparent in this method, it is a consideration whether it is 
deserving your attention, or that of the Strone's Company, to pursue the 
matter much farther. Certainly no inducement now presents itself, to lead 
them to recommend to Mr. Hendry to be at the trouble of coming up here, 
where they have barely sufficient machinery to keep the works employed. 
They are, at all times, most reluctant to make any trials with the machines, 
as it throws every department so completely into disorder ; at the same time, 
they, no doubt, would do this for a very particular purpose, and one that 
was likely to be followed by a very decided improvement. Mr. Thomas is 
not able to discover that this will be the case with the present experiments, 
as they now appear, though they may lead, upon farther trials, to something 
more important, and which might be followed up, upon a small scale by 
hand, without the great expense of applying machinery to it. I mention 
these points for your consideration, and shall be glad to hear anything 
farther that occurs to you upon the subject. 

" * * * Remaining, my dear Sir, 

" Yours* most truly, 

«R. W. Barton." 

About the time of the date of the last-quoted letters, Mr. 
Macintosh and the public sustained a severe loss in the death 
of the justly celebrated WoUaston, who expired on the 28th of 
December, 1828. The details of his illness and death were 
communicated to Mr. Macintosh by his friend William Henry 
Fitton, Esq., F.R.S., the well-known geologist, but accompanied 
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with strict injunctions that they should not be made public, 
which precludes their being here quoted. 

The following letters refer to the subject in question : — 

"From Henry Warburton, Esq. M.P., FM.S., to Charles Macintosh, FM.S. 

" Cadooan Place, London, 
" Feb. 16th, 1829. 

"My Deae Sir, — Your intimacy with our late friend, Dr. Wollaaton, 
induces me to write to you these few lines, for the purpose of informing you 
that I have undertaken to draw up a biographical memoir respecting him, 
to be prefixed to a collection of his works ; and I have thought it not 
improbable, that either some traits of character may have struck you during 
your intercourse with him, or some ingenious scientific hints may have fallen 
from him, which you may deem worthy of being preserved. If so, pray 
give me the benefit of your reminiscences. 

" Will you allow me to ask you, whether previously to your bringing to 
bear your \ery ingenious process of making steel, by means of carburetted 
hydrogen, you ever received the remotest hint from Dr. Wollaaton of the 
practicability of such a chemical experiment ? When I receive your answer, 
I will give you my reason for asking the question. If that hint was ever 
given, I am aware that it could only have been a mere speculative hint of 
an unexecuted project, and that to you must ever belong the real merit of 
the invention ; and my question only goes to this, whether the first rude 
conception on which your chemical process is founded, originated with your- 
self, as well as the greater merit of bringing that experiment to bear on the 
practical process of making steel on the great scale. I will send you a copy 
of Dr. Wollaston's paper on rendering platina malleable, as soon as it is 
printed. I hope that the demand of manufacturers for this metal, now that 
the process is rendered public, may soon be satisfied at a cheap rate. The 
quantity now found in the Russian mines is very considerable, (twenty-four 
thousand ounces were raised in six months,) which is half as much as our 
late friend manufactured during the whole period that he turned his atten- 
tion to this subject. The cost of manufacturing it does not exceed 3s. per 
ounce ; and the cost of the crude ore used to be from Is. 6d. to 2s. per 
ounce ; therefore, the cost per ounce, 5s. I fully anticipate that from the 
quantity raised in Russia, the price will soon be reduced, which is highly to 
be desired, for the advantage of all chemists, as well operative as philoso- 
phical. — Dear Sir, 

« Yours, faithfully, 

"Henry Warburton." 

" Charles Macintosh, Esq., FM.S., to Henry Warburton, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

" Glasgow, 25th February, 1829. 

"My Dear Sir,— I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 16th 
current. 
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" It would, indeed, give me the greatest pleasure to make any observa- 
tions, or give you any additional traits relative to the character of our late 
ever-to-be-lamented friend, Dr. Wollaston, which may be considered worthy 
of insertion in your intended memoir. 

" Since the commencement of our acquaintance, near thirty years ago, he 
condescended to show me unremitting acts of kindness and friendship, flow- 
ing solely and spontaneously from his excellency of heart and disposition, 
quite regardless of the humble sphere I move in, in relation to science, or 
acquirement of any kind, when compared to him. He appeared to take 
pleasure in listening to my reports of proceedings going on in my various 
chemical manufactures ; his friendly and valuable advice was always at my 
command ; and he very often, in a good-humoured, jocular way, used to 
call me the great chemist, in allusion, of course, to the extended scale of 
my operations. I was always perfectly at my ease with the Doctor, trusting 
to the goodness of his heart for overlooking the weakness of my head* Tou 
know, as well as I do, that he was Argus-eyed ; and that almost instinctively 
he discovered the weak point of any relation made to him. I have heard it 
said that on such occasions he was nothing loth to apply the probe with a 
very firm, unrelenting hand ; but I never experienced this. God knows he 
had no occasion to stand upon ceremony with me, — and he did not ; but I 
never had occasion to wince under his strictures, that he did not imme- 
diately apply a cordial balm, which made me admire, and like him more and 
more. 

" In respect to my process for making steel by carburetted hydrogen 
gas, — any little merit attachiDg to the discovery is exclusively my own. It 
originated entirely from inductive reasoning ; and the process occurred to 
me one evening at my own house in the country, where I have an oil gas 
apparatus, and in the course of next day, I produced, I believe, as good 
steel as I have ever done since,— employing for this purpose an old gun 
barrel placed in a charcoal fire, as the vessel for containing a thin bar of 
iron put into it, through which, when it had attained a full red heat, I caused 
a jet of carburetted hydrogen to pass. This simple process led to more 
extended trials ; and being shortly afterwards in London, the first thing I 
did was to communicate it to Dr. Wollaston ; and, you may believe, I was 
highly gratified on his expressing himself in terms more flattering than it 
would be becoming in me to detail. He afterwards, with his wonted good- 
ness, assisted me in drawing up the specification of my patent for this inven- 
tion. * * * I remain, my dear Sir, 

" Yours, most faithfully, 

".Charles Macintosh." 

It may be here in point to state, that the process in general 
use for converting bar iron into steel, upon which Mr. Macin- 
tosh's process above-alluded to was intended as an improvement, 
is by no means an intricate or expensive one. It consists in 
placing the bars of iron in close furnaces, between layers or 
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' strata of what is termed cement powder, made of ground char- 
coal, and a small quantity of common salt. When the iron is 
thus placed, the fire of the furnace is urged to a temperature of 
ibout 100 deg. of Wedgwood, at which degree of heat it is con- 
az f^inued for about eight days, when the iron having absorbed the 

requisite quantity of carbon is then withdrawn. 

Mr. Macintoshes discovery consisted in substituting carbu- 
jretted hydrogen, or coal gas, for charcoal in powder, in the pro- 
cess in question ; and for this purpose he. employed a furnace 
^consisting of one cylinder of bricks built concentrically within 
^mother. Within the innermost circle, the bars of iron to be 
"converted are suspended from the top ; a stream of purified coal 
gas is introduced at the bottom of the cylinder, which circulat- 
ing slowly amongst the bars, finally escapes at the top of the 
^furnace, the bars being meanwhile maintained in a state of 
bright ignition, by means of a fire kept burning in the annular 
.space between the cylinders. The steel thus produced is of 
^^m excellent quality, and the conversion is completed in from twelve 
c ym to eighteen hours, instead of from eight to ten days,* as by the 
X old process. Mr. Macintosh obtained patents. for his invention 
in England, France, and Sweden; but from the difficulty 
experienced in rendering the converting furnace gas-tight, the 
process never to any considerable extent superseded the ordin- 
ary process for cementation by theans of charcoal powder. 

From this process there resulted a singular phenomenon, in 
the separation from the aeriform carburetted hydrogen intro- 
duced into the converting furnace, of carbon in the pure metallic 
state, which was found deposited 1 iftside of the furnace ; and in 
the words of Dr. Hugh Colquhoun, who first observed the phe- 
nomenon — 

" In the shape of long capillary threads, lustrous and slender, each por- 
tion collected into a small bunch, as it were, of parallel lines, and in form 
extremely similar to a tress of fine hair ; a single lock of this mineral hair 
seemed to contain thousands of these thin filaments. * * * These 
hairs, in point of length, have a range of from an inch, or even less, to eight 
inches in length. In thickness, some of them may equal a hair from a 
horse's mane, while others are as delicate as the filaments of the finest 
spider's web. The colour, upon the whole, has been always black, and the 

* The conversion was seldom effected under fourteen days. — Ed. 
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lustre invariably bright and metallic. When one tries to bend their two 
ends together, they prove brittle, and snap short across ; yet when the finger 
is pressed against the point of one of them, its resistance is such that it 
almost penetrates the skin before giving way ; and in so far as the eye, even 
of the metallurgist, could guide him, their whole appearance would indicate 
that they had been in a state of fusion at the moment of their formation. 
Sometimes the hairs were short, ragged, and uneven ; sometimes quite des- 
titute of lustre ; and sometimes they existed so immingled in a loose, spongy, 
or mossy mass of carbon, as to be scarcely distinguishable." 

Dr. Colquhoun adds that it was not without regret that — 

" Ho found himself quite unable to offer any satisfactory explanation, or 
even probable conjecture, respecting the peculiar cause which produced this 
very uncommon aggregation of carbon. Its occurrence in the steelifying 
process was, generally speaking, a rare event ; and in so far as he could 
judge, irregular and capricious. But that there was nothing peculiar or 
uncommon about the working of the apparatus, or in the state of any of the 
materials, in so far as he could' discover, to which the formation of so uncom- 
mon a product could be even conjecturally ascribed ; and although in sub- 
sequently carrying forward the series of experiments, the same formation 
occurred, he says he was never able to trace it to any probable cause." 

The Doctor proceeded forthwith to experiment in detail upon 
the new substance, and thus continues : — 

" The result of all these experiments seems, therefore, to be the very 
important one, that the substance formed out of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
as previously described at the moment of extrication from an aeriform state, 
is the genuine basis of the gas, or in other words, pure, solid, and to all 
appearance, true metallic carbon ; and this filamentary conformation will 
only add one striking variety more to the list, already long, of irregularly 
diversified appearances, which that body has already been found to assume, 
in one or other of the kingdoms of nature, in all of which it acts so -promi- 
nent a part."* 

This discovery of Mr. Macintosh's, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, has never assumed the shape of -any practically useful 
purpose, farther than that of adding a remarkable fact to the 
list of those constituting the basis of scientific chemistry ; and 
we come now to the consideration of an invention of seemingly 
far humbler pretensions, but which singularly contrasts, in point 
of practical application, with the matter last detailed. This 



* Annals of Philosophy, new series, July, 1820. 
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invention is the combustion of coal tar,* for the purposes of 
fuel in fires and furnaces, and which Mr. Macintosh, by means 
of a very simple apparatus, brought into effective operation so 
early as the year 1824. It is thus alluded to in a letter from 
Dr. Wollaston, to Mr. Macintosh, dated 5th March, 1825 : — 

a • * • Your combustion of coal tar is surely of much more value 
than any laborious condensation of peat."f 

And the same invention is referred to in the following letter, 
from Mr. Macintosh's partner, the late H. H. Birley, Esq., of 
Manchester, at the time a director of the Manchester gas 
works : — 



a 



H. H. Birley, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, FJR.S. 



" Manchester, 12th May, 1826. 

" My Deab Sib, — You were good enough to promise me a sketch of your 
method of burning coal tar under retorts ; and I am now writing in a com- 
mittee of the gas works, for the purpose of requesting that you will be good 
enough to furnish me with the sketch at your earliest convenience. 

" We are very much plagued in the sale of the tar, 

" Yours, truly, 

"H. H. BntLEY." 

Mr. Macintosh's process for burning the tar as fuel, is one of 
extreme and beautiful simplicity ; and which has been adopted 
at the greater part, if not the whole, of the gas works in Britain, 
and on the continent. Since its introduction in 1 824, it must 
have saved many millions of money to the public. Mr. Macin- 
tosh never reaped a farthing by the discovery. Had he unpro- 
fitably squandered the same amount of the country's treasure, 
he might probably have been signally rewarded. 

In the spring of 1825, Mr. Macintosh visited the continent, 
proceeding from Paris into Switzerland, and returning by way 
of the Rhine, and the Low Countries. 

The following letter bears reference to a portion of this 
journey: — 

- - ■ i- T i ■" ■ — ~ —— — ^— — ^— 

* Such as is produced at the gas works in the manufacture of carburetted 
hydrogen gas. — Ed. 

f It is probable that this refers to an invention of the late Michael Linen, Esq-, 
for compressing peat to be used as fuel. — Ed. 

N 
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" Charles Macintosh, F.R.S., to Mrs. Macintosh, Dunchattan. 

" Lausanne, 27th April, 1825. 

* * • I wrote pretty folly from Lyons, and before that, from 
Parte. As I got my business so well completed at the former place, I was 
induced to make a short tour in Switzerland, and as the weather has proved 
delightful, I have been exceedingly gratified. * * • Every hour 
I thought how much you would have enjoyed it. There is in the scenery 
of Switzerland, a mellowness, luzuriancy, and in very many places, a mix- 
ture of the beautiful and sublime, which far surpasses anything I am capable 
of attempting in the way of description. The people, too, you would have 
been much struck with. There is the appearance, (and I believe the real- 
ity*) of so much worth and honesty about them, as is hardly to be met with 
elsewhere. I should, upon the whole, look upon them as a happy and vir- 
tuous people ; the French do not appear to have contaminated them, which 
is extraordinary. From Vevay, (the scene of Rousseau's ' Nouvelle Eloise,') 
I went on to Martigny, and ventured, (the first person this season,) across the 
ridge of Alps, by La Tete Noire, to Chamounis, a valley at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, to a village called Prieure, which is much higher above the sea than 
the summit of Benlomond. We had some difficulty in getting there, and 
once or twice had nearly lost our mules in the snow. I saw all the usual 
sights there, — the Mer de Glace, and the other glaciers, from the top of 
the adjoining mountains. There is a little pavilion built on the very sum- 
mit of one of these, where travellers write their names in a book which lies 
there, and in which Lord Byron left the following lines : — 

' Mount Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 

They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waste are forests bound, 

The avalanche in his hand, 
But ere it fall, the thundering ball 

Must pause for Thy command. 

'Byron.' 

" What a pity of this man ! — there must have been something dreadfully 
wrong in his education, for to a certainty no man could have written as he 
has done, without possessing the most noble, and best, and most refined 
feelings. In my opinion, these could not have been counterfeited. 

" » • • I proceed to-night to Berne, and so to Basle ; and as I 
understand there are now most excellent diligences in Germany, I go on to 
Frankfort, and so down the Rhine to DusseldorfF and Cologne ; and then 
across to Verviers, and Brussels, and from thence to Rotterdam, &c. I 
expect to be at Rotterdam by the 16th or 18th of May at latest, and in 
London by the 21st. * * * 

« Ever yours, 

"Charles Macintosh." 
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In 1829, Mr. Macintosh again crossed to the continent. In 
the interval between this period and his preceding visit in 1 825, 
his health had been somewhat impaired, and it was thought that 
travelling might benefit appearances of weakness of the chest 
which had manifested themselves. In September, 1829, we find 
him thus writing to a friend, upon his return to Scotland : — 

m 

" Charles Macintosh, FM.S., to Joseph Gordon, Esq., Jamaica* 

" Crossbasket, 26th September, 1820. 

" My Deab Sib, — I had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 16th 
July, per Pomona. I am lately returned home, after an extensive tour in 
France, and short way into Spain. My son, the Colonel, having obtained a 
year's leave of absence from his regiment, (at present at Quebec,) met me 
in Paris, and we afterwards travelled together. 

" I had been frequently abroad before, bnt never till now visited the 
mountainous districts of the Pyrenees, which are most interesting. We 
next proceeded as far into Spain as Vittoria, which afforded the Colonel 
the opportunity of recalling to mind the events of former years, for he was 
in the celebrated battle fought in the extensive plain in the vicinity of that 
town. We rode over the plain in a calm, delightful summer morning ; it 
was covered with fields of waving corn, and beautiful vineyards, the only 
sounds which met the ear being the singing of birds, and the murmuring of 
a passing rivulet, forming an impressive and affecting contrast to the recol- 
lection of the battle bray of 150,000 men, engaged on the same field in 
mortal strife and deadly conflict. Friend and foe now lie entombed in 
heaps, in common dust ; the grass grows over their remains, and " the wind 
passeth, leaving no record of those behind." Alas ! such is the folly of man. 

" France is a fine country, possessing immense resources of every descrip- 
tion within itself j in short, everything nature requires. With a rich soil, 
and charming climate, it can produce abundant crops of every description, 
— grain of all sorts, oil, fruits, wines, and of late, considerable quantities of 
excellent sugar, (which you will perhaps be surprised to hear,) made from 
the white Beet root. 

« The white Beet is an annual plant, at least it is sown annually, gener- 
ally in the month of May. It requires a dry, good, loamy soil. It is sown 
in drills, about eighteen inches separate from each other, and thinned out ten 
to twelve inches, plant from plant: AU weeds are hoed out, either by hand 
or hoe plough. It is taken up about the end of September, well washed, 
and cleaned from adhering earth. The leaves are separated as food for 
cattle, and the roots rasped down by machinery into a moist pulpy powder, 
or mass. This pulp is put into small bags, deposited in a chest perforated 
with holes, and exposed to the action of a powerful screw, or hydraulic 
press. By this means the whole juice is expressed, (the remaining mass is 
used for feeding cattle,) which juice is laddled out into copper pans, brought 
nearly to a boil, and thoroughly skimmed ; after which, a certain portion of 
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quick lime is added, and the skimming continued. The clarified liquid is 
then transferred, either to (teches f) where it is rapidly boiled down to a 
granulating point, or in some cases, contrary to all previous theory of sugar 
making, this juice is placed in shallow copper pans, four inches deep, by 
three long and broad, which are placed upon racks made on purpose, heated 
up to above 200° of the thermometer, (Fahrenheit,) when the sugar crystal- 
lizes in strong grains. 

" It is calculated that an arpent of land, (which is equal to rather more 
than an English statute acre,) cultivated in Beet root, should produce 1000 
lbs. weight of Muscovado sugar, of good quality. They estimate the whole 
consumption of sugar in the kingdom of France, annually, to be 120,000,000 
of lbs., or 58,928 tons, equal to about 73,660 hhds. ; to produce which, 
125,000 arpents of land will be required ; and they assert they made last 
year 12,000,000 of lbs. of Beet root sugar ! The Beet is not cultivated two 
succeeding years on the same land, and they have always at least one inter- 
mediate crop of either Indian corn or rye. The refuse of the Beet root, 
they say, fattens rather more than one bullock per acre, affording manure 
for an arpent of land. 

" In order to give you some idea of the quality of Beet root sugar, I now 
inclose you a sample of the best quality. It admits of being refined equally 
well with colonial sugar, but it does not contain, I believe, so much saccha- 
rine matter, although the French roundly assert, that good Beet root sugar 
yields as much alcohol or spirits, on being fermented or distilled, as any 
other sugar ; and this, no doubt, would form the most accurate test. 

" If this Beet root sugar goes on successfully in France, you may depend 
upon it the manufacture will be attempted in England, when a conflict 
between the colonial and agricultural interests, of a very keen and angry 
description, will follow. Besides the Beet root, a considerable quantity of 
another kind of sugar, which does not granulate, however, is now made in 
France, from potato starch. The following is the process: — Make the 
starch into a pulp with boiling water, to which add three per cent, of sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with eight or nine times its bulk of boiling water, (this 
acid is now to be bought at a price under Id. per lb.) when the whole 
instantly becomes thin, or limpid. Next add an equal quantity of dry chalk 
in powder, or three per cent, of the original quantity of starch used, which 
completely neutralizes the acid, transforming the whole into a syrup. 
Drain the same through a blanket, or cloth filter, and evaporate till the 
syrup becomes viscous, then put out into a cooler and beat with wooden 
paddles. It now becomes a white sandy substance, very saccharine, and 
useful for all domestio purposes in which sugar is employed. I think it 
probable the starch separable from your yams, and cassada and arrow root, 
treated in the above way, would yield a great deal of sugar. 

w I thought the above detail would be at least amusing to you; and, 
therefore, I have troubled you with it. I have of late years interested my- 
self a good deal in agricultural pursuits in this country, and have improved 
a farm of about 200 acres of most wretched land originally, and made it 
comparatively into a garden. It is situated in a retired place, where no 
common stable or byre dung is to bo obtained. My system is first thorough 
aud complete draining, which in our climate is indispensable. Then careful 
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summer fallowing, to extirpate every weed before proceeding farther ; then 
when I begin to crop, the manure I have found best is crushed bone, ground 
down in a mill, into bits not larger than the point of a finger, and of these 
I give one ton, or 20 cwt. per acre. I have also used greaves, or tallow- 
chandler's refuse, which we call cracklings, (commonly used for feeding 
dogs,) of which I give about from 12 cwt. to 15 cwt. per acre, previously 
cut, or made into a compost of four or five times their bulk of good soil, 
and some lime. I also use kelp, or burned seaware, a most powerful man- 
ure, 10 cwt. enough for an acre ; and it must also be mixed up with earth 
and lime. Woollen rags, in the proportion of about 2 tons per aero, Is 
perhaps better than anything, if they are chopped down into small pieces, 
three inches square. I consider 1 ton of bones, or 12 cwt. cracklings, or 
10 cwt. kelp, or 2 tons of rags, say any of these, equal in effect to 30 tons 
best stable or byre dung. Would it not be worth while your trying experi- 
ments on a small scale at first, in your cane pieces, these manures laid in the 
drills with the sets ? Tou will find them produce an astonishing effect on 
worn out land. 

PER TON. 

" Crushed bones cost here about . . . £6 

Cracklings, . . . . . £4 to 6 

Kelp, ... . . . . 400 

Woollen rags, . . . . . £2 10s. to £3 

Horn chips or shavings, also a very powerful manure, 7 to 8 

to 

" If you choose, I can send you a little of them ; but I recommend caution, 
and the small scale at first. * * * 

" Most truly yours, 

"Charles Macintosh." 

The following letter seems to describe the process of draining 
land, which has since been called, "Mr. Smith of Deanston's 
method!" The date of the letter renders this fact rather 
remarkable: — 

"Archibald Buchanan, Esq., of Catherine Bank, to Charles Macintosh, Esq., 

F.B.S. 

1 " Catherine, 4th September, 1826. 

" My Dear Sir, — I had the pleasure of your letter of the 21st ultimo on 
Saturday, and have the satisfaction to say in reply, that my drains seem to 
answer my purpose beyond my expectations. The land is sufficiently dried, 
and the crops abundant where little grew before. My ridges were laid off 
12 feet broad, and I put a drain 20 inches deep in each furrow, the cut 
tapering from 8 inches at top, to 2 inches at bottom. Ten inches of this is 
filled with freestone, broken to the size of road metal, or cinders, and scoria 
from the engine furnaces ; the turf laid above this, and then what was dug 
out of the drains. 
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" The ploughing after: — I divide the old ridge gathering in upon the 
drain, which places it under the crown of the ridge, and considerably under 
the track of the plough, quite safe, and the surface water, or springs, are 
well filtered in passing through this body of earth, and such water is dis- 
charged from the drains nearly as pure as spring water. In addition to this, 
a main drain is necessary to carry off the water at the lower end of the 
drains. This I build of a triangular form, and cover it with flat stones, turf, 
and earth ; and this ought to be a few inches deeper, for the water of the 
parallel drains to drop into, and of sufficient area to let the water freely off. 

" The cost of draining with freestone is with me about £6 per acre ; 
the carting the stones is nearly the half of the expense. The engine cin- 
ders are the best and lightest, and with these I do at £5 per acre. 

" You must come over and see the land that has been drained, and judge 
for yourself; or send a person you can depend upon; and I shall be most 
willing to afford any information my experience has taught, and such tools 
as we use. 

" I should have given you more particulars ; but I am very busy at pre- 
sent, and this will do for an outline. When you resolve, come over, and 
give me the benefit of your valuable information. Few need it more, and 
none can be more happy to see you. 

" 1 am happy to know you have got the water-proofing machinery to your 
mind. Manchester is the place for these things. — My dear Sir, 

" Sincerely yours, 

"Arohd. Buchanan." 

The foregoing letters describe, in some measure, the nature of 
Mr. Macintosh's pursuits during his leisure, and when resident, 
chiefly in the summer months, at Crossb^sket, a property which 
he had purchased, distant about nine miles from Glasgow.* The 
next letter is from the late Mr. Mylne, the well-known Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, at Glasgow ; and who, in the inter- 
vals of his avocations at the University, was also in the habit of 
amusing himself by experimental agriculture : — 

" Professor Mylne, to Charles Macintosh, Esq., F.R.S. 

" Glasgow College, March, 1830. 

" My Dear Sir, — I return you both of your papers, with my hearty 
thanks for the perusal of them. They open up a fine field for varied experi- 
ment, which I am strongly convinced will greatly affect agricultural opera- 
tions, and tend to much improvement. One variety I wish you would try, 
— to mix a moderate quantity, that is, different ascertained quantities of the 
powdered kelp with measured quantities of moss, peat-moss brought to such 

* In the year 1835, Mr. Macintosh purchased the estate of Campsie, in Stirling- 
shire, on which his alum works were situated, and sold Crossbaskct soon afterwards. 
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a degree of dryness as will admit of its incorporating, as it were, with the 
kelp, and forming a sort of compound which might be sowed on the ground, 
and harrowed in as a top dressing. The mixture, to be good, would require 
perhaps two or three turnings, or other manipulations, in order to bring into 
contact the particles of kelp with those of the moss, and to prevent either 
of them from being lodged in the soil in the state of lumps. Perhaps by 
some management of the kind I mention, the kelp might be made to act 
chemically on the moss, and to improve it as a manure. If this succeed, it 
would be an important thing for the Highlands, and for the spade husbandry, 
which I wish to be there introduced. 

" Yours truly, 

"J. Mylne." 

Dr. Greville, in his learned work, (Algaa Britannicse,) nar- 
rates an interesting and curious fact, as connected with these 
experiments of Mr. Macintosh. It is as follows: — 

" A very curious circumstance is mentioned by Charles Macintosh, Esq., 
who tried the effect of kelp manure upon potatoes, at Crossbasket, near 
Glasgow. A severe frost, which occurred in September, injured and black- 
ened every lot of potatoes to which kelp had not been applied ; while the 
kelp'Jots remained in perfect foliage, even when the respective drills were 
contiguous. It would appear that the soil, for the time being, had acquired 
a property equivalent to a certain degree of atmospheric temperature ; or 
rather that the nourishment absorbed by the plants under such circum- 
stances, had enabled them to resist a degree of cold that would otherwise 
have destroyed them."* 

The following letter, relating to the death of a nobleman from 
whom Mr. Macintosh had received much kindness and attention, 
will be thought in all respects worthy of quotation : — 

"From Margery, Duchess Atholl,i to Charles Macintosh, Esq., F.R.S. 

" Dunkeld, December 4th, 1830. 

« My Dear Sib,— Your kind and excellent letter should nothavo remained 
bo long unacknowledged, had not indisposition come in the way. I thank 
you for your letter, which it gave me comfort to receive, knowing the just 
value in which you held my dear departed duke's character. Alas, that we 

v i j r. x *„- v.t m nnw • but Almighty God s decrees are not to 

should have to mourn for nun now , dot Aiuuguv .... 

be called in question ; it is our bounden duty to submit with as much forti- 

iMtfftfSw to John, «h l*kc of Mho... in , »*_ 
Ed. 
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tude of mind as we can command, and to be resigned, which I trust I am. 
Heaven has, in a wonderful manner, sustained me under my deep sorrow, 
and, I may add, unlooked for affliction. At the moment it happened, the 
only illness that we knew he had was a cold. He was greatly better, and 
said so himself; and I, who never left him, would not believe, when all was 
declared over, that it could be so ; it was more like an innocent child falling 
into sleep than anything else. My state ever since, I am sure you would be 
pleased to see, as I am so perfectly calm and composed ; although I acknow- 
ledge this world is to me a blank now, and everything in it has lost its zest, 
excepting friends such as I know yourself to have been, who so warmly 
ever supported a character so estimable and just as the good duke, who has 
not left his like behind him in this world of vanity and woe. When I can 
turn my thoughts a little to things in this life, I possess soothing reflections, 
as well as many proofs of the sincere regard and affection he had for me ; 
and as he has left me this place, I shall have much to think of and do, as my 
only joy can be, (and even that is a melancholy one,) to finish many things 
that he himself commenced ; and always said, ' If it pleases God to spare 
me, I mean to do so and so ;* and that has been so often repeated to me, 
that I shall commence in the spring on various points which will draw me 
out ; and as I shall have the feeling I am doing my duty, I hope, under 
heaven, to fulfil the desires and wishes of one of the best of men. * * * 
If you ever take a turn so far from home, Dunkeld will be happy to receivo 
you. * * * The new house is advancing, and so far on that it will be 
a just memorial of the head that planned it. It meets with general admir- 
ation, and enough is done to show what it will be when finished. £70,000 
was set apart for it, and it was to take six years to finish. I mention this, 
as a foolish story had got abroad that £300,000 would not finish it. The 
architect, Mr. Hopper, undertook all for the sum I have named. * * * 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 



" Your much obliged, and sincere humble servant, 

"M. Atholl. 

" P.S. — As for politics, they are far beyond me, and my confidence is gone 
with the Duke of Wellington. I do not like the state of the public mind, 
nor the state of the country. It is very alarming, to say nothing more." 

About this date, (1830, 1831,) Mr. Macintosh's health was 
obviously very considerably impaired, and caused feelings of 
anxiety amongst his friends ; and none were more solicitous in 
the expression of kindly feelings and good wishes, than his 
excellent friend the Duke of Montrose : — 

" From James, Duke of Montrose, K.G., to Charles Macintosh, Esq., F.R. S . 

" London, 30th March, 1831. 

" Dear Sir, — Allow me to inquire after your health, as I was informed 
some time ago, that you had been unwell. 
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« We are here in great agitation about this violent Reform Bill, which is 
very differently considered by excellent men of various politics. Revolu- 
tions are mighty fashionable ; but I doubt whether any nation will benefit 
by them in future. * # * We are so fortunate, and so little grate- 
ful, that though I fear, I still hope for mercy ; but through our own merit*, 
or wisdom, I see little ground for expectation. 

" With best wishes for your health, I remain, with great esteem and 
regard, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Montrose." 

" From the same to the same. 

" London, 13th August, 1831. 

* My Dear Sib,— -Am this Bill will prevent my visiting Scotland this year, 
I write to inquire after your health, which I hope is quite re-established. 

" * * * I have had a gentle fit of the gout, which has yielded 
easily to treatment, and I am again upon my horse ; though I have difl&culty 
in mounting and dismounting, whilst I cannot boast of being so vigorous a 
cavalier as I have been. * * * 

« They inform me that crops are good, and the green crops excellent. 
The harvest here is excellent, which is comfortable to all but Radicals ! I 
fear the temper of mind of the inhabitants in and about Glasgow, is not 
such as could be wished. 

" I remain, with every good wish to you and yours, 

" Montrose." 

" From Kirkman Finlay, Esq., to Charles Macintosh, F.R. S. 

*< Castle Toward, October 10, 1831. 

" My Dear Charles, — From no one friend in the world, could consola- 
tion be more acceptable to me, than from you. 

" I know your kind and affectionate nature, too well, not to be sensible 
of your feelings, and of your wishes, at such a time as this. From the bot- 
tom of my heart, I thank you for your kindness, for which, and for all your 
goodness to me, 1 am most grateful. You are often in my thoughts, and 
may be assured, that I look back to the hours we have passed together as 
^he happiest of my life. Say everything kind to Mrs. Macintosh, from Mrs. 
^h*lay, and from me, and believe me ever, 

" Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

"K. Finlay."* 



* This letter seems to have been in reply to one written by Mr. Macintosh to 
Mr. Finlay, on occasion of the death of Mr. Fmlay a daughter, Mrs. Thomas 
Grahame. — Ed. 

O 
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About the year 1828, Mr. James Beaumont Neilson, of the 
Glasgow gas works, invented the process for smelting iron, and 
other metals, by means of the "Hot Blast; 1 ' and to use Mr. 
Neilson's own words, as related in Dr. Cleland's statistics of 
Glasgow and Lanarkshire, " finding that in overthrowing the 
old principle of making iron, he had also established new prin- 
ciples and facts in the process, he, by the advice and assistance 
of Charles Macintosh, Esq., of Orossbasket, applied for and 
obtained a patent, as the reward of his discovery and improve- 
ment ."* 

It may be proper to state that this invention is one of extreme 
simplicity, consisting in merely heating the air blown into the 
furnace for supporting combustion, in a vessel separate from the 
furnace, previous to the air entering the furnace. Before Mr. 
Neilson's discovery, it was supposed that it was advantageous 
for the purpose of making iron that the blast used should be as 
cold as possible, an error which Mr. Neilson's invention entirely 
dispelled. A partnership concern having been formed for work- 
ing the patent, Mr. Macintosh, Mr. Colin Dunlop, of Clyde 
iron works, and Mr. John Wilson became copatentees with Mr. 
Neilson. 

Upon the first introduction of the process, difficulties had of 
course to be overcome ; but its merits were soon made apparent, 
as was demonstrated by the fact that when the " Hot Blast " 
was first introduced into use in Scotland, the annual make of 
iron in that country amounted, (according to the statement of 
Mr. William Dixon, of Calder and Govan iron works, as quoted 
in Dr. Cleland's Statistics of Glasgow and Lanarkshire, p. 141,) 
to only 55,500 tons; whilst in the year 1843, when Mr. Dixon 
was brought into court by the patentees as an infringer of their 
patent, it had increased, by the substitution of the " Hot Blast" 
for the " Cold Blast," from 55,500 tons, as already stated on 
the authority of Mr. Dixon, to 300,000, as proved in the trials 
before the Court of Session. Nor does it appear extraordinary 
that this should have been the case, when it is considered that 
a saving is effected in the process of making iron by means of 
the " Hot Blast," of one-half of the coal formerly used in smelt- 

* Cleland's Statistics of Glasgow and Lanarkshire, p. HO. 
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Things remained in this position till the month of January, 
1840, when the Messrs. Bairds, Mr. William Dixon, of Govan 
Hill, (formerly mentioned,) Messrs. Dixon & Co., the House- 
hill Iron Company, Mr. John M'Donald, and Messrs. Alison, 
Merry, and Cunningham, signed the following agreement : — 

" The subscribers hereto named, and designed in the testing clause hereof, 
being all interested in the iron trade, and in opposing the enforcement of 
certain privileges, alleged to have been conferred on James Beaumont Neil- 
son, engineer in Glasgow, by letters patent, dated the 1st October, 1828, 
and to be now vested in him and Charles Macintosh, of Campsie, John Wil- 
son of Dundyvan, an4 the trustees of the late Colin Dunlop, of Tollcross ; 
and of the claims formed by those parties, in certain licenses, or agreements 
between them, and various of the subscribers' proceedings upon the said 
letters patent, do hereby agree to bind themselves to institute, defend, carry 
on, and follow out to a conclusion, such actions, and generally to adopt such 
proceedings, judicial and extrajudicial, as Duncan M'Neil,* and Robert 
Whigham, Esqs., advocates, and the survivors of them shall advise to be 
expedient and proper for setting aside the said letters patent, and for resist- 
ing the enforcement of the claims founded by the said James Beaumont Neil- 
son, and others, thereon, and on the said licenses and agreements, and for 
obtaining repetition of the sums paid by the said subscribers in consequence 
thereof; and generally, for challenging, and opposing, and obtaining redress, 
against the claims set up by the said James Beaumont Neilson, and others ; and 
that in the name of the subscribers, or any of them, or of any other parties, as 
may be advised by the said Duncan M'Neil, or Robert Whigham, Esquires, 
or the survivors of them, and to pay the expense of all such proceedings, or 
relieve any cautioners, or if required, to become cautioners themselves, for 
preventing or removing any interdict, which may be applied for by the said 
James Beaumont Neilson, and others, against any of the subscribers ; and 
generally to bear the whole consequences of opposing and resisting the 
claims of the said James Beaumont Neilson, and others, all in proportion to 
the quantity of pig iron made at the iron works of the subscribing parties 
respectively, during the continuance of the said proceedings ; and they bind 
themselves severally to make no payment to, and to enter into no compro- 
mise or arrangement of any kind with, the said James Beaumont Neilson, 
and others, excepting such as shall be approved of in writing by at least so * 
many of the subscribers as shall be the proprietors of a majority in number 
of the furnaces in blast at the time, belonging to the whole body of the sub. 
scribers, and as shall be made upon terms common to all the subscribers ; 
but the minority shall be obliged to enter into any arrangement made by 
such majority, in terms common to all ; and it is hereby agreed, that each 
of the subscribers may employ such agent in Edinburgh as he shall think 
fit ; but that the said Duncan M'Neil, and Robert Whigham, with such other 
counsel as they or the majority of the said agents may think necessary, 



Now Lord Advocate of Scotland, and M.P. for Argyleshire.— Ed. 
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shall be employed in conducting the said proceedings ; and in the event of 
any difference arising, as to the meaning or effect of this agreement, or as to 
the appointment of the liabilities hereby undertaken, the same is hereby 
referred to the said Duncan M'Neil, and Robert Whigham, or the survivor of 
them, who shall have power to take such assistance in determining the same 
as they shall think fit, and whose decision shall be final." 9 

In accordance with the stipulations of this atrocious docu- 
ment, and acting, as is to be inferred, by the advice of the 
counsel named in it, the subscribers to the deed of conspiracy 
intimated their determination to the patentees, to discontinue 
the payment of their license duties of Is. per ton.-f 

This left to the patentees no alternative but that of again hav- 
ing recourse to the law ; and after the usual preliminary steps, 
they brought an action against the Househill Iron Company, 
for an infringement of their patent, which action was tried in 
the Court of Session, in the month of April, 1842, and termin- 
ated in a verdict for the patentees in all the issues tried. The 
defenders, however, objected to the law, as laid down by the 
Lord Justice Clerk in his charge to the Jury, and carried the 
case to the House of Peers, where, in the opinion of their lord- 
ships, the defenders were held to be entitled to a new trial, on 
the ground of misdirection in point of law, as alleged. Previous, 
however, to the Househill case coming again before the Court 
of Session, the action of the patentees against the Messrs. 
Bairds came on for trial on the 10th of May, 1843. 



* The infatuation of these conspirators, in forcing on a trial of the validity of 
the " Ilot Blast " patent in Scotland, seems very surprising, when it is considered 
that similar attempts had previously failed in the English courts of law, by verdicts 
for the patentees, versus Hartford, Davis, & Co., Alderman Thomson, Sir John 
Guest, and others. — Ed. 

f It may be well here to record the names of the subscribers'" to this round robin, 
as they stand in the original document, which was discovered by accident amongst 
the papers of John Macdonald when he became bankrupt, viz. : — * 

1. William Dixon. 

2. William Baird & Co. 

3. William Dixon & Co. 

4. J. Macdonald, Jun. 

5. Alison, Merry, and Cunningham. 

6. The Househill Coal and Iron Company. 

It is also proper to state, that Mr. Alexander Christie, a partner in the concern 
of William Dixon <fe Co., indignantly repudiated the proceedings of his copartners, 
left the firm, and gave valuable evidence in favour of the patentees upon the trial. 
In justice to Messrs. Alison, Merry, <fc Co., it should also be mentioned, that they 
almost immediately separated themselves from the confederacy, and returned to 
the payment of license duty. — Ed. 
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This cause was tried before the Lord Justice General Boyle, 
and occupied the court for the unparalleled length of time of ten 
successive days. An immense mass of evidence was adduced in 
the course of the proceedings, by both pursuers and defenders, 
for and against the claims of Mr. Neilson, as the original inven- 
tor of the process for smelting by means of the " Hot Blast ;" 
and every quirk and quibble which the law admits of, had recourse 
to, by the defenders, in order to overset the patent. The trial, 
however, terminated on the 20th of May, in a verdict for the 
patentees in all the issues tried ; the Jury at the same time 
assessing the damages as follows, viz. : — For profits, L. 4,867 
16s. ; and for other damages, L.7000. 

This decision of the court led to a compromise between the 
patentees and their various antagonists/ on terms which the 
latter must have been sensible were sufficiently lenient, whilst 
they, at the same time, were calculated to vindicate the outraged 
feelings and insulted honour of the patentees, and to act as a 
warning to their opponents, one and all, in time coming, to 
resist the solicitations of any " demon," who might " whisper " 
to them the temptation of breaking a patent, whether the lure 
held out were the gratification of a degree of avarice scarcely 
credible, or the indulgence of a fiendish and unnatural desire to 
wither the hand that had raised them from the dust.* 



* On the 30th of January, 1840, Henry Warhurton, Esq., M.P., writes as fol- 
lows, to Charles Macintosh, Esq., F.R.S. : — 

" * * * I was sorry to learn that the Scotch iron masters, who owe you 
so immense a deht of gratitude for liaving preserved them from total destruction, 
are about to give you trouble by disputing your patent for the ' Hot Air Blast.' 
This is the expensive tribute that is always paid to the merit of great manufactur- 
ing discoveries ; they are sure to be disputed, sooner or later. — Believe me, my 
dear Sir, 

*' Tour thorough wellwisher and friend, 

" Henbt Wabburton." 

It was proved in evidence, that the profits realized by the Messrs. Bairds, between 
1839, and October, 1842, by the use of the " Hot Blast," at their works, amounted 
to £400,000 ! ! ! 
i The following list may here be thought to be possessed of interest : — 

" HOT BLAST." 

Counsel fob the Pursuers. 

Andrew Rutherfurd, Esq. 

Dean of Faculty, (Robertson,) now Lord Robertson. 

Solicitor- General, (Anderson). 

John Inglis, Esq. 

Agents. 

Messrs. G. & G. Dunlop, W.S. ; and 

Messrs. Bannatyne and Kirkwood, Writers, Glasgow. 



CHARLES MACINTOSH, P.R.8. HI 

The following short extract from Lord Northampton's address, 
(in allusion to Mr. Macintosh's death,) read at the annual 
meeting of the Fellows of the Royal Society, on the 30th of 
November, 1843, may, at this point of the narrative, be with 
propriety quoted : — 

" The desire of acquiring useful information continued with Mr. Macin- 
tosh to be a ruling passion ; in instance of which it may be mentioned, that 
when he placed his sons as students at the University of Glasgow, in the 
year 1805, he again re-entered himself as a student, and regularly attended 
the lectures in Natural Philosophy of the now venerable Professor Meikle- 
ham ;* and still later in life, when his friend, Dr. Thomas Thomson, was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry at Glasgow, in 1818, Mr. Macintosh again 
became a student, and regularly attended two courses of the Professor's 
lectures. Latterly, Mr. Macintosh had resided for the most part in com- 
parative retirement in the country, where he took much interest and plea- 
sure in planting and improving his estate of Campsie. For several years his 
health had been gradually declining, and he at length expired at his house 
at Dunchattan, near Glasgow, on the 25th day of July, 1843. His end, for 
which he was quite prepared, was characterised by the most perfect resigna- 
tion, fortitude, and composure ; and in unison with the virtuous and useful 
life which he had led." 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be added, that the attack 
of illness, (diarrhea,) which carried off Mr. Macintosh, made its 



Counsel fob the Defenders. 

Lord Advocate, (M'Neil). 
Robert Whigham, Esq. 
Charles Neaves, Esq. ; and 
David Mure, Esq. 

Agents. 

Messrs. J. & J. M' Andrew, S.S.C. ; and 
Messrs. Alexander and Robert Grahame, Writers, Glasgow. 

Special Jury. 
1. William Arthur, Tool Manufacturer, Gilmour Street, Paul's Work, Edin- 

""l." William Morton, Lapidary, Mews Lane, Edinburgh. 

3. Robert Waugh, Farmer, Eweford, Dunbar. 

4. George Pringle, Tobacconist, Haddington. 

5. James Hill, Farmer, Holmes, Uphall. 

6. James Hunter, Farmer, Haugh. . 

7. Matthew Buist, Factor, Tyniiingham ^tekirk. 

8. John Somerville, Merchant, Smith's Place Edniburgh. 

9. William Brown, Grocer, Pitt Street, Edinburgh. 

10. James M'Lean, Farmer, Braidwood, Pennycuick. 

11. Sydney Turnbull, Farmer, Pleasants, bpo tt. 

12. William Walker, of National Bank, Howe Street, Edinburgh.- En. 

* Since the foregoing sentences were written, Dr. Meiklcham has also paid the 
debt of nature.— Ed. 
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appearance in such a form as to alarm his friends and medical 
attendants, on the 17th of July ; and it soon became apparent, 
with his enfeebled constitution, and at his advanced age, that 
his recovery was improbable. It was, however, some consola- 
tion to his afflicted friends and relatives, to observe that his 
bodily sufferings did not appear to be acute, in the interval 
which elapsed between his seizure on the 17th, and the close of 
his earthly career, on the 25th of July. 

In even so imperfect a sketch as the present, the omission of 
allusion to the religious sentiments held by the subject of this 
memoir, might probably be considered as scarcely pardonable, 
however much a biographer might thereby feel to be increased 
the difficulty and delicacy of the task imposed upon him. 

With those persons who had marked Mr. Macintosh's course 
through life, — with those at all acquainted with his sentiments 
and opinions in general, — or with those who had witnessed his 
death-bed and death, not a doubt could exist as to the purity 
and intensity of his feelings of Christianity. His, however, 
was a Christianity freed and refined from the priestly bigotry 
and intolerance, and the secular superstitions and inconsis- 
tencies of but too many professing Christians, whether catholics 
or protestants ; and seemed to be comprised in the divine pre- 
cepts contained in the following passages of " holy writ :" — 
" Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets." 
— St. Matthew's Gospel, chapter xxii. verses 37 — 40. 

In politics, the subject of this memoir had never, at any 
period of his life, taken much of a prominent part, being seem- 
ingly as little ambitious to be ranked amongst "the broken tools 
that tyrants cast away," as to be elevated to the " greasy emi- 
nence of the peopled man." 
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APPENDIX. 



No. 1. 



GEORGE MACINTOSH. 



George Macintosh," the father of the subject of the preceding memoir, 
was born at Newmore, in the parish of Allness, or Rosskeen, in Ross- 
shire, in the year 1739. His father, Lachlan Macintosh, occupied the 
farm of Auchinluich, on the estate of Newmore, and his mother was a 
Miss Macpherson, the daughter of a clergyman in Caithness, and related 
to Sir John Macpherson, at one time Governor-General in India.* 

* For an account of Mr. Macintosh's family, see Appendix, No. 2. 

Mr. Macintosh's feelings of clanship were always of a very predominating nature. The 
following extract of a letter will exhibit an instance in point, under this head. The extract 
is made from a copy in Mr. Macintosh's handwriting, and is dated Glasgow, 10th October, 
1794. The pen is drawn carelessly through the writing, as if the passage as it stands in the 
copy had been erased in the original : — , . . i_ 

"The only early, and confidential correspondence, I ever had with you, was concerning the 
unhappy, and I may justly say, infamous Borlum, when I assisted in getting him off the 
country ; and had I kuown all his guilt, I believe I would not have done so." 

This person, Edward Macintosh of Borlum, was the grandson of Brigadier Macintosh, who 
commanded the Pretender's force which advanced into England, and was captured at Pres- 
ton, in 1715. On the 15th of May, 1716, Brigadier Macintosh, and fifteen other prisoners, 
effected their escape from Newgate, and crossed to the continent. The principal crimes 
of which Edward Macintosh of Borlum was accused, were,— 1st, The murder of Uraser, one 
of his farm servants, who refused to join the gang which he was believed to, have raguaiei 
2d, The robbery, accompanied by violence, of Sir Hecwr Munro s carnage at the inn of 
Pitmuir 3d Therobbery of a weaver at Killhuntly, of twen^ guineas. 4th and last, was 
thSmpfto rob Sd murder the drover MacArquhar near Aviemore Jt d^ o 

£o|u^ 

r 77 a ar iLr^ 



daughter died in 1838 or WMW^ * Twata^his^he X$^*^* 
proSgate, and it is said, a cowar cUycna ra^ ^ however T^' The 

od Brigadier, (the ^^ftf^Wise of some note, on the "BeamX^? T W ^ 
different. In 1721, he published a rre» mean* of Improving, 

Planting, and Inclosing the HigMa» d8 - 
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Mr. George Macintosh, as the fourth son of a Ross-shire tacksman, can- 
not be supposed to have been in his earlier years in the possession of much 
wealth, or of very brilliant prospects ; and we accordingly find, that upon 
his removal to Glasgow he was, as a very young man, employed as a clerk 
in a concern known as the Glasgow Tan Work Company. A branch of 
this company's business consisted in the manufacture, (from the leather 
prepared at their tan work,) of shoes for the most part calculated for 
exportation to the colonies, in which they employed as many as 300 shoe- 
makers. In 1773, Mr. Macintosh separated himself from the Glasgow 
Tan Work Company, to whom he soon became a formidable rival, particu- 
larly in the department of shoemaking ; and, although he had himself no 
practical knowledge of the art, he, within a very short time after com- 
mencing the business, had in Glasgow, and the neighbourhood, nearly 
600 men constantly in his employment. He was surprisingly indifferent 
to the sly innuendos not unfrequently hazarded by good-natured friends, 
in respect to the nature of his adopted profession; and never, like the 
" bourgeois gentilhomme of Moliere," attempted to make it appear that 
he only dealt in shoes for his amusement. The following letter from a 
friend may be quoted as illustrative of the point : — 

" From John Dunlop, Esq., Collector of Customs, Borrowstoneness,* to George 

Macintosh, Esq., Glasgow. 

"Bo'ness, 27th February, 1798. 

" Dear Sir,— I am persuaded you will forgive the trouble, and will 
gladly execute the commission I now send you, when X inform you that 
although it is small, it is for a great lad}', — no less a personage than the 
queen ! It came to me through lady Jane Dundas ; and I have sent it to 
you as the most proper person 1 know, to evince how ready you are in 
Glasgow to dye in her majesty's service ; besides, I thought a commis- 
sion so highly honourable, would serve to discharge the stain cast upon the 
ancient clan of Macintosh, by the manufacturing genius of one of its 
cadets. 

" The whole quantity of yarn wanted is, — 2 lbs. exactly like the dark 
sample, and 2 do. do. the light, which I beg you will send to me as soon as 
you can, Jby the Bo'ness carrier. I would like it packed in a small neat 
box. If it were a gold box, I suppose her majesty would not think a bit 
the worse of its contents. — Believe me ever, dear Sir, 

" Yours, truly, 

"John Dunlop." 



The natural brother, Alexander, was taken and executed, with four others of the gang, at 
Inverness. This ruffian, (Edward Macintosh,) seems to have lived either before or after his 
time. Had he lived some centuries sooner, he would, it can scarcely be doubted, have made 
a most admirable feudal baron ; had he lived subsequent to 1832, he would most probably 
have adopted the watchwords of "buy cheap," and "sell dear ;" " a penny saved is a penny 
gained ;" — had a seat in the reformed House of Commons, and assisted in carrying out the 
principles of Adam Smith and Richard Cobden. — Ed. 

* John Dunlop, Esq- Collector of Customs at Bo'ness, and afterwards at Fort-Glasgow, 
was the father of John Dunlop, the author of the "History of Fiction," and "Memoirs of 
Sr>ain, from 1621 to 1700." His elder brother was himself a great tobacco merchant in 
Glasgow ; and his nephew, Colin Dunlop, Esq., of Tollcross, was M.F. for Glasgow, in 
1836.— Ed. 
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Mr. George Macintosh had, it appears, found himself unable to execute 
this commission, although at the time extensively engaged in the business 
of Turkey-red dyeing ; and, accordingly, devolved it upon his son's house, 
of Arthur, Neale, and Macintosh, as appears by the following letter and 
account furnished by these gentlemen : — * 

" George Macintosh, Esq. 

" Glasgow, 7th March, 1798. 

" Dear Sir, — We return you her majesty's cotton, and think the colour 
near what is wanted. Unfortunately, our dyer has soiled the pattern 
with his blue paws, which is herewith returned. — I am, Sir, 

(" For Arthur, Neale, and Macintosh,) 

"Willm. Ramsay." 

" Glasgow, March, 1798. 
" George Macintosh, Esq. 

" To Arthur, Neale, and Macintosh, 

£ s. d. 
"DyeingS spe. Yarn Blush Colour, 3 0" 

It does not appear from Mr. Macintosh's papers, whether the " blush 
colour " was selected by her majesty, in allusion to the smallness of the 
order, or by Mr. George Macintosh, or Messrs. Arthur, Neale, and Macin- 
tosh, in reference to their putting the clan to the blush by their manufac- 
turing propensities ; nor is there any trace of this claim of three shillings 
ever having been discharged. 

Mr. George Macintosh was also about the same time engaged in a glass 
making concern, and in the West India trade, neither of which businesses 
appears to have been by any means lucrative. 

In 1777, Mr. George Macintosh commenced the manufacture of an 
article named " Cudbear," some short account of which, rather more in 
detail, may perhaps be interesting. 

Cudbear is a modification of Orseille, or Archella, a dye supposed to 
have been known to the ancients, and at one time extensively manufac- 
tured at Florence. In the manufacture of Cudbear, however, the Lichen 
tartareus of Linnaeus was substituted, in the first instance, by Mr. Macin- 
tosh, on an extensive scale, for the Lichen rocella. For several centuries, 
the Lichen tartareus had been employed in preparing this dye, by the 
peasants of the highlands of Scotland, and of Sweden ; and it is said that 
one Gordon, a copper-smith in London, having been employed in repairing 
a boiler at a dye-house in which Archella had been used ; and having seen 
the process of dyeing with the article in question, became impressed with 
the belief of the great analogy between the process of Archella dyeing and 
that which he had seen practised in his youth in the highlands, with the 
Lichen tartareus, or Crottal. 

* Mr. Charles Macintosh had embarked, in 1791, in a fancy muslin dye work, carried on 
at Pollockshaws, the firm being Arthur, Neale, & Macintosh. In this branchhe introduced 
very important improvements — Ed. 
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These hints Mr. Gordon communicated to his nephew, a Dr. Cuthbert 
Gordon, who first systematized the process of Cudbear making, and 
obtained a patent for the improvements which he made in the process. 

The Messrs. Gordon, in connection with the Messrs. Alexander," of 
Edinburgh,* first erected a Cudbear work at Leith ; but here they were 
unsuccessful in their operations ; and the work was removed to Glasgow, 
where Mr. Glasford of Dugaldston, and Mr. George Macintosh, were 
assumed partners, in lieu of the Messrs. Alexander, (the Messrs. Gordon 
continuing partners,) the whole being placed under the management of 
Mr. Macintosh. The chief ingredient in the manufacture of Cudbear, next 
to the lichen, or rock moss, is ammonia ; and for the production of this, 
Messrs. George Macintosh & Co. collected human urine, for many years, 
in such quantity as to amount to an annual cost of £800 ; the quantity 
of lichen consumed by them amounting at the same time to 250 tons annu- 
ally. 

The supply of lichen soon becoming exhausted in Scotland, Mr. Macin- 
tosh had recourse to Sweden and Norway ; and so early as 1793, the 
unfortunate Gustavus Adolphus the Fourth, when he visited Gothenburg, 
was applied to, to reduce the export duty upon the article ; with which 
request he complied. When the celebrated traveller, Dr. Clarke, visited 
Sweden in 1799, the state of the rock moss trade is thus alluded to by 
him: — 

" Much was said at the time we were at Gothenburg, of a species of 
lichen called rock moss, as an article of commerce, found on some of the 
rocks to the north of Gothenburg, for dyeing scarlet. It formerly sold at 
£3 English, per ton, and had now risen to £25. The merchants sent per- 
sons in search of it all round the shores of Norway and Sweden." 

In the course of the war, the price of rock moss rose as high as £45 per 
ton, and large quantities of it were imported by Messrs. Macintosh & Co. 
at this price. At a moderate computation, Messrs. Macintosh & Co. must, 
in the fifty-one years which intervened between 1777 and 1838, when they 
ceased to procure the article from Sweden, have annually exported from 
the country rock moss to the amount in value of £6000, in all, £306,000 
worth of this article, no inconsiderable boon to countries of such limited 
commercial resources as Sweden and Norway. 

Dr. Dilleneus, who describes the Lichen rocetta, and the dye prepared 
from it, in a Latin work published at Oxford in 1741, supposes it to have 
been the to rous'ou (pvxog, or Alga Marina of Theophrastus, and the Auxv» 
of Dioscorides, the actual Tyrian purple of antiquity. The use of this dye 
seems for a length of time to have been lost in Europe, till early in the 
fourteenth century, when it was restored at Florence, by an individual 
named Ferro, or Federigo, who had acquired a knowledge of it in the 
Levant ; and who, having realized a large fortune by his manufacture, 
became the founder of the noble Florentine family who assumed the name 
of Roccellari, from the source of their aggrandizement. 



* Mr. Alexander was the father of Sir William Alexander, afterwards Lord Chief Baron 
of England. 
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There are various species of lichens which afford Cudbear, upon macer- 
ation with ammonia ; amongst which may be named the Lichen saxatillis, 
the Lichen deustus, Lichen cakareus, Lichen tartareus, Lichen Pensyhanicus, 
Lichen perforatus, and Lichen pustulatus. Till 1823, the Lichen tartareus, 
and the Lichen rocella, were those exclusively used in Britain ; but, about 
this time, Mr. Oloff Beckman, of Gothenburg, directed attention to the 
Lichen pustulatus, very abundant in Sweden and Norway. This weed was 
first tried on the large scale at the manufactory of Mr. Macintosh, in Glas- 
gow, and found to be of superior quality to the Lichen tartareus ; and 
speedily, in consequence, entirely superseded the use of the latter article. 

Cudbear affords a purple, or rather violet dye, upon woollen and Bilk, 
but does not dye cotton. It may be turned red by the use of acids, and 
the purple colour restored, or rendered almost blue by the application of 
an alkali. It is sometimes used as a substitute for cochineal, in dyeing 
many shades of crimsons, garnets, &c. ; and this was at one time an object 
of some importance, when during a Spanish war the price of cochineal 
became exorbitantly high. It is also employed in giving a depth and 
lustre to indigo-dyed blues, and sometimes as a ground for madder reds. 
When employed by the paper stainers it is termed Lacmus, or Litmus. 
This latter preparation is chiefly produced in Holland. 

The use of Cudbear and Archel has become greatly circumscribed of 
late years, by the introduction of the process of steaming woollen cloths 
in finishing them, in order to render them glossy. This process separates 
the Cudbear from the indigo or madder used, and causes it to appear 
unequally on the surface of the cloth. The low price of indigo and lac 
dye also operates against its use ; and the change of fashion, in favour of 
black, grays, &c. has no doubt also tended to the same result. 

It is not to be supposed that the philosophy of the preparation and use 
of this dye-stuff, should at the present day have escaped the attention of 
chemists. Messieurs Robequet, Heeren, S chunk, Liebig, and Kane, have 
all experimented upon the various lichens which afford Cudbear and 
Archel. The result of their investigation seems to be, that a substance, 
which they have named orcine, exists in these plants, which upon being 
acted upon by ammonia affords a new compound containing azote, but in 
a different state of combination from that in which azote exists in am- 
monia, which compound is the Cudbear and Archel of commerce, and 
which they have named orcine. Robequet, however, is* of opinion that 
orcine is an orceote of ammonia, and this seems to be the most legitimate 
conclusion hitherto arrived at in regard to the nature of this dye-stuff. 
When Cudbear is deflagrated with potash, prussiate of potash is pro- 
duced. 

Mr. George Macintosh would appear to have entertained the idea that 
the process which he followed at his works might be kept secret. The 
workmen were at one time sworn to secrecy, and the works became known 
as the "secret works." In this hope, however, he was speedily unde- 
ceived. Some gentlemen, of the name of Grant, in London, and the late 
General Churchill, prevailed upon a highlander named M'Braine, who had 
been sworn at the works at Glasgow, to desert his employment ; and 
directed by him, they erected large Cudbear works at Westminster, in 1793. 
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A sort of treaty seems at one time to have been entered into by Mr. 
Macintosh with these parties, to which the following letter bears refer- 
ence : — 

" General Horace Churchill, to Messrs. George Macintosh §/■ Co. 

"Westminster, July 5th, 1793. 

"Gentlemen. — We duly received your favour of the 31st May, and are 
obliged to you tor your candid information respecting the general outlines 
of your terms, which we think are as reasonable as possible. It is with 
real satisfaction we find you agree to a friendly intercourse between our 
two companies, which is evidently for the interest of both. "We agree with 
you as to the necessity of raising the price of our goods _ Id. per pound ; 
but as some of our gentlemen had been into Yorkshire prior to the notice 
we received from you, of your intention to raise it to 16d., and had pro- 
mised to deliver about ten tons at the original price, say 15d., we cannot, 
with any degree of propriety, advance the price of that quantity ; but, as 
not encaged to deliver any more, but upon equal terms -with yourselves, 
we shall oe at liberty hereafter to demand the market price. You ma, y> 
therefore, with safety advance the price as soon as you please ; and depend 
upon our following your example, as soon as our first engagements are 
fulfilled. In future, you will be pleased to direct your letters to the Cud- 
bear Company, Great Peter Street, (Westminster,) as that is the &rm of 
our house. 

" We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

" Your most obedient humble servants, 

(" For the Cudbear Company,) 

(Signed) "Horace Churchill."* 

" To Messrs. George Macintosh <$f Co., Glasgow. 

" N.B. — May we take the liberty to ask your commissions to your 
agents." 

This company continued to carry on their operations till 1813, when the 
business was given up and the works sold. 

In 1785, Mr. George Macintosh brought from London Mons. Papillon, 
who had at one time been a dyer of Turkey, or Adrianople red, at Rouen, 
in France ; and in partnership with Mr, David Dale, established, under 
the direction of M. Papillon, a Turkey-red dye work at Dalmarnock, on 
the Clyde. Here the first Turkey *red was dyed in Britain. Specimens 
of these colours were produced before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and a reward of several thousand pounds sterling was granted to Mr. 
Macintosh, for his exertions in introducing the manufacture into Great 
Britain, — no part of which gratuity, however, ever reached Mr. Macin- 



* General Horace Churchill was an officer of the Guards. His son,, Colonel Churchill, 
was a most distinguished officer in the Peninsular campaigns, and was killed in India at the 
battle of Maharajpore in 1840. — Ed. 
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tosh's hands. * In 1790, M. Papillon also received a premium from the 
commissioners and trustees for manufactures in Scotland, in consideration 
of his communicating to Dr. Black, then Professor of Chemistry at Edin- 
burgh, a description of his process. In this description, which is com- 
plicated and incongruous, as a chemical process, anomalies occur which 
would lead scientific persons to suppose that M. Papillon wished either 
wilfully to mislead the British public, or that he possessed no chemical 
science whatever ; and if Messrs. Dale and Macintosh adhered scrupulously 
to M. Papillon's process, it is not to be wondered at that their goods were 
less perfect than those of the continent. The real cause, however, of the 
inferiority of British Turkey-red is to be found in the inferior quality of 
many of the articles used in the process. The rage for lowering prices is 
the cause of this ; instead of good barilla and soda, inferior and im- 
pure alkali is employed, because it can be obtained a shade cheaper. 
In fact, Adam Smith, Mr. M'Culloch, Mr. M'Gregor, of the Board of 
Trade, and others of their school, have rendered the British public " penny 
wise and pound foolish !" 

In 1805, Messrs. Dale and Macintosh disposed of the Dalmarnock works. 
Dr. Cleland states, that upon the Austrian Archdukes, John and Lewis, 
visiting these works in 1817, then the property of Henry Monteith, Esq., 
they recognised his pullicates as the same known over Europe by the name 
of "Monteith," an honour, however, for which Scotland was in the first 
instance solely indebted to Mr. George Macintosh. Since 1786, this manu- 
facture, although still inferior to that of continental Europe, has pro- 
digiously increased in Britain ; and the beautiful modifications of the 
process, in the department of bandannas, and in the various details in 
which it is combined with the processes of calico-printing, afford interest- 
ing illustrations of the application of chemistry to the arts, and of the 
advancement of madder-red dyeing, since its origin in the East, and its 
passage through Armenia and the Levant to Europe. In this process, 



» Turkey-red ! Aye, did the name, in this instance, suggest to the British officials a 
proceeding analogous to the usages of the native country of this dye ? In lurkey, wnen an 
honest tradesman is supposed to have realized a little cash, the government turns up his 
heels, and applies the bastinado till he disgorges his hard-earned gams. In Britain, our 
officials go a surer way to work, (at least they seem to have done so in this instance,)— tney 
stopped the money in transitu before it reached its destination !— J^d. 

The following extract would have come in with fP^V^^' m ^^^^^ 
Macintosh, although it bears reference to the remarks ^^^ tt»^tte^wjed 
by Mons. WidmaSstettin, a gentleman who accompanied the Archdukes John and l*wis to 

Glasgow, in 1816 : — 

"Londres, le J™* Mars, 1816. 

"Monsieur— * * * La caisse avec les Miii^raux est arrive avec votre agr^b^ 

julonsieuk, Archiduc Jean de me remercier pres de vous- P t f 

lettre. J'ai l'ordre de SonAlt. Im. l Arcmauc ^^ aprWs mielles ^ oua Avtm ™j et fl, 

vous assurer 
plaisance 
quelle m't . 

l'amitie, que vous *™V™™ merdiasxt en core, une fois, pour tons les bona aer^ ; 
prie d'agr&r ma consideration la plus distingu6e. *. Je y^ 

" Je suis votre tres-humble serviteur, 

"k M„ n . Mons. Charles Macintosh." *»**. 

Q 
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large quantities of madder, barilla, soda, soap, olive oil, alum, &c, are 
employed, the demand for some of these articles affording a source of 
revenue to our shipowners, and foreign merchants, and also to our home 
traders, of which, without this branch of consumpt, they would have con* 
tinued deprived. 

In 1797 and 1798, Mr. Macintosh was also extensively engaged in the 
herring fishery ; and was the sole owner of two herring sloops, or busses, 
called the Friendship and the Bo'ness. These vessels were employed on 
the north-west coast of Scotland, and their rendezvous for delivery of 
cargo, and transhipment, was at Greenock. About this time he was also 
principal owner of two East Indiamen, the Exeter and the Union, of both 
of which his son, Captain John Macintosh, was successively commander. 

In 1797, when apprehensions were entertained of a French invasion, Mr. 
Macintosh made an offer to the Magistrates and Town Council of Glasgow 
to raise a volunteer corps of 500 highlanders. The Magistrates voted him 
the thanks of the municipality, but declined the offer, seemingly under 
the impression that it might, if accepted, interfere with the formation of 
the 2d Regiment of Glasgow volunteers, then being raised. 

In 1791, Mr. Macintosh established a cotton mill and weaving factory, 
on the Firth of Dornoch, in Sutherlandshire. There were connected with 
him in this undertaking, Mr. George Dempster, of Dunnichen, in Forfar- 
shire ; the Messrs. Robertson and M'Kay, of Glasgow ; Mr. Bogle, of 
Daldowie ; Mr. Gillespie, of Woodside ; Mr. Munro, of Achany ; Mr. 
Benjamin Ross, and the well-known Mr. David Dale. The spot selected 
for the site of the works, was upon the estate of Skibo, the property of 
Captain Dempster, the brother of Mr. G. Dempster. Although most con- 
veniently situated in the vicinage of a fine fall of water, and a commodious 
harbour, after a trial of several years, this undertaking did not hold out the 
prospect of being profitable ; and the whole of the partners, with the 
exception of Mr. Macintosh, Mr. Dale, and Mr. Ross, retired from the 
concern. In a letter to Mr. Telford, the well-known engineer, afterwards 
Sir Thomas Telford, Mr. Macintosh details Mr. Dale's and his own motives 
for continuing to persevere in the business. He says that — 

" They thought that if this attempt were abandoned, it would put a 
final stop to all such undertakings in the highlands for a length of time to 
come, perhaps for centuries." 

In 1803, these works contained about 6000 spindles, and from 80 to 100 
weavers were located and employed in the village. At first, the habits of 
the highlanders were found very ill-suited for such occupation, and great 
expense, outlay, and loss, resulted to Messrs. Dale and Macintosh. In 
1803, Mr. Macintosh was accordingly induced, on the part of Mr. Dale and 
himself, to make an offer to government, through Mr. Telford,* to con- 
tinue the works, provided government, or parliament, would aid the under- 
taking by the^advance of a moderate sum, equal to one-half of their out- 
lay, and the losses already sustained. About this time, parliament had 

* Afterwards Sir Thomas Telford, the celebrated engineer. 
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evinced a strong desire to prevent emigration from the highlands, conse- 
quent upon the introduction of sheep-farming. 

The following characteristic correspondence seems to have resulted in 
this instance : — 

" Thomas Telford, Esq., to George Macintosh, Esq* 

" Salop, 19th November, 1803. 

" Sir, — I have received yours of the 15th, and Sir William Pultney 
being here, I immediately gave him your letter. The inclosed will con- 
vey his sentiments, which accord perfectly with my own. Government 
cannot interfere, and the money voted for the Scotch improvements, is to 
be applied for specific purposes of a general nature HI 

" It you will favour me with information respecting the sum wanted, 
upon the principle stated in your letter, I will communicate it to Sir 
William Pultney, and shall be happy to do any thing in my power to 
render the establishment beneficial to the country ; but it is a delicate 
subject, and a very critical time. — I am, Sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 

"Thomas Tblford." 



<< 



Sir William Pultney, to Thomas Telford, Esq. 

" Salop, 19th November, 1803. 

" Sir, — I have read the letter you left with me from Mr. George Mac- 
intosh, concerning the manufacture at Spinningdale. 

" I am perfectly convinced that government will not interfere in this 
business, from what passed concerning the late distresses at Glasgow. 

" I should think that if there be any prospect of continuing the manu- 
factory by means of the people in the country, and that the sum for the 
machinery is not very great, that by some mode of subscription means for 
allowing them to remain might be found ; but the letter does not give 
sufficient information to form any opinion on such a plan.— I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

"William Pultney." 

" Thomas Telford, Esq., to George Macintosh, Esq. 

"Salop, 2d December, 1803 

" Sir,— I have laid yours of the 26th November, before Sir William 
Pultney, and here inclose you the answer I have received. From this it 
appears that Sir William Pultney is of opinion that government will not 
attend to any application respecting the manufactory in Sutherland, and 
I think there will be a great difficulty in getting a subscription. 

" But if any plan can be pointed out in which I can be useful, I shall 
be very glad to attend to it, and to give it all the assistance in my power. 
— I remain, Sir, 



« 



Your very humble servant," 

"Thomas Telford." 
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It is perhaps not calculated to occasion surprise, that in Sir William 
Pultney's letter, the slip-slop style of composition which has rendered 
British statesmen so amenable to the wicked waggery of Cobbett, and other 
disreputable critics of the same class, should be somewhat apparent ; but 
the marvellous aptitude with which the mathematician and engineer, Sir 
Thomas Telford, adopts the dark phraseology of office, when he speaks of 
specific purposes of a general nature, seems well calculated to provoke 
either a smile or a sigh according to the views or the humour of the reader 
to whom his enigma is propounded. 

Sir Thomas's " specific purposes of a general nature," however, in this 
instance, were perfectly successful in their object, that of throwing over- 
board Mr. George Macintosh and the highlanders ; for the works of Spin- 
ningdale having languished on for another year, were then sold for a mere 
trifle to a fortunate individual, who used the precaution of insuring them ; 
and lucky it was that he did so, for they were almost immediately after- 
wards wholly consumed by fire ; and up to the present time, Mr. Macin- 
tosh's prophecy has been fully realized. Emigration has progressed ; 
clearances take place from year to year, and from day to day ; but there 
have been no farther attempts to establish manufactures in the highlands. 

Mr. Dempster, of Dunnichen, seems to have felt deeply the failure of 
this attempt to improve the highlands. Mr. Dempster's grandfather was 
a merchant in Dundee, where he realized an ample fortune, to which his 
two grandsons succeeded. The elder, George, was bred to the Scotch bar, 
and was the friend, in early life, of David Hume, Robertson, (the his- 
torian,) John Home, (the author of ' Douglas,') and Adam Ferguson. In 
1762, he entered parliament, and at first, for the most part, supported the 
measures of Mr. Pitt. He afterwards became a Director of the East India 
Company, and to the astonishment of every one, a strenuous supporter of 
Mr. Fox's most profligate East India bill. He was subsequently a sup- 
porter of the Grenville act, and opposed ministers in the Regency question 
of 1788 and 1789. In 1790, he finally retired from parliament. In 1788, 
he had become a Director of the association for the promotion of fisheries 
in Scotland, and was one of the earliest, and most zealous, and successful 
improvers of the agriculture of Scotland. He attained to a good old age, 
having died in 1818, in the 84th year of his age. Mr. Dempster, although 
by no means entirely devoid of Whiggish gallimaufrey, seems to have 
been an amiable, accomplished, and well-meaning man, and his letters to 
his friend and partner, George Macintosh, afford a favourable specimen 
both of his heart and understanding. 

" Extract of a letter from Mr. Dempster, to Mr. Macintosh, dated Dunnichen, 

October 22d, 1792. 

" I rejoice at two things,— one, that you don't call for any more money, 
fori have none ; the other, that you and Mr. Dale take the business, (at 
Spinningdale,) into your own hands, and mean carrying it on like men of 
business. You are both inimitable, and I must still insist on contributing 
my prayers and best wishes for your ultimate success, on which the pros- 
perity of Sutherland in a great measure depends, — Farewell, my dear Sir, 

" Yours, with sincere affection and esteem, 

"George Dempster." 
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Again, March 14th, 1798, Mr. Dempster writes : — 

" Your favour of the 30th January, has heen too long by me, although 
your accounts of your intention to push the spinning as well as the weav- 
ing branches of the cotton trade with spirit, is as welcome a piece of news 
as I could have received. I pray God it may be attended with such suc- 
cess as to encourage and enable you to persevere. It would prove leaven to 
ferment that vast dead mass, the county of Sutherland, and the parent of 
endless blessings and improvement to the people of that county. 

" Mr. Dempster to Mr. Macintosh. 

"Dunnichen, May 14th, 1803. 

u * * * I have perused your letter with great attention. The 
late, and great Lord Bolingbroke said, there were only himself, and a 
Monsieur de Pauli, fit to govern the world. Among ourselves, I may say, 
there are only myself, ana George Macintosh, fit to improve the highlands 
and protect their inhabitants. I have planted the waste lands with people, 
you nave fed those people, and given them profitable employment. You 
have introduced arts and manufactures amongst them. Your operations 
have cost large sums of money, — mine little more than a bare act of my 
will, and are daily improving my rental. I may say, without arrogance, 
had there been more George Macintoshes and George Dempsters, in every 
parish in the highlands, the wisdom of the legislature would not now have 
the painful task of contriving inefficacious means for preventing the emi- 
gration of our bravest people, and the depopulation of a vast tract of our 
kingdom. 7 ' 

On the 10th of May, 1804, Mr. Dempster thus continues : — 

" I was prepared for what Ben Ross said to me — for the unpleasant tid- 
ings of the result of your patriotic efforts to serve your native country. 
I am sorry that the work is to be abandoned, and still more so that it has 
been attended with loss to you. * * * Alas ! bonnie Spinning- 
dale ! alas, poor Sutherland ! Oh, were you or I, either of us, or both 
together, Marquis of Stafford, this patriotic beginning of industry, riches, 
and comfort, should not die of a consumption, and for want of susten- 
ance. * * * 

" With sincere affection, yours, 

" George Dempster." 
The following letter ought to have preceded the foregoing : — 

" 8kibo, by Taim, 15th September, 1803. 

" My Dear Sir, — Having come here along with my niece, Mrs. Soper 
Dempster, and her husband, to take possession of these estates of my U t^> 
brother, Captain Dempster, as next heirs to his son in his entail, the 
banks of the Kvll recall you often to my memory ; that bank of it called 
Spinningdale, tne oftenest. I had never before seen a mule jenny, nor 
ever admired a piece of mechanism till I saw one. The name of the iaTcn- 
tor should, along with Sir Richard Arkwright s, be transmitted ^rfci 
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honour to the latest posterity. Can you tell me the inventor's name ?* 
Had it pleased God to have given us more favourable times, I doubt not 
hut your cotton manufactory would have rendered the hanks of the Firth 
of Dornoch as fertile as those of the Clyde, and not inferior in beauty to 
any navigable Firth in the world." 

After inquiring for the health of Mrs. Macintosh, and her family, the 
amiable writer thus proceeds : — 

" As for myself, my sorrow for the premature fate of my nephew and 
brother, was succeeded by a fit of sickness that had nearly brought me to 
my gravest On mustering my troops after this severe conflict, I found I 
had obtained a dear victory. One eve blind, the other dim ; one ear deaf, 
the other dull, and a great diminution of the strength of my corps. I 
impute, perhaps unjustly, to distemper, the usual concomitants of 71 years 
of age. What is left of me, remains with great sincerity and affection, 

" Yours, 

" George Dempster. 

" P.S. — May I beg the pleasure of hearing from you at a leisure mo- 
ment." 

" Mr. Dempster, to Mr. Macintosh. 

"Dunnichen, Forfar, 2d February, 1806. 

« * * * I condole with you on the loss of our great states- 
man, our political hero. J His death following that of Nelson so speedily, 
has deprived the nation of its great bulwark against the machinations of 
an insidious and bold enemy. I have, however, no small confidence in 
the spirit and talents of his successor, Lord Grenville. Who knows but 
Charles Fox may procure us an honourable peace ? He will, I am per- 
suaded, try to bring that desirable event about. 

" Lord Selkirk, I fear, would not meet with much reason to change his 
opinion as to the necessity of emigration, from the accounts he would 
receive from you and Mr. Dale, of our highland manufactory. But had 
some, nay, any one of the great proprietors of the highlands given his 
people long leases, and freed them from personal services, and distributed 
little premiums for clearing and improving their land, and the breed, and 
winter food of their cattle and sheep, and had this also failed, then we 
must have allowed emigration to be the order of the day ; and pronounced 
the distemper incurable, and renounced our fond hopes of seeing the 
highlands of Scotland as well improved and as populous as Wales or 
Switzerland ; and bid farewell to our fond hopes of seeing the highlands 
of Scotland a nursery of brave soldiers and hardy seamen. I fear the poor 
Gaels are expiring like a candle in the socket. But let us hope the public 
care of them in giving them canals, roads, and bridges, may still preserve 
this ancient and valuable race of people, to whom I am as much attached 



* In 1775, Mr. Samuel Crompton, of Bolton, invented the mule jenny, a machine which 
of itself has given a prodigious impetus to the cotton manufacture. He took out no patent 
for it, but received from parliament a grant of £5000 for the invention. Great improve- 
ments were made in this machine, in 1792, by Mr. "William Kelly, of Glasgow. — En 

t The writer has not been able exactly to ascertain the fate of Captain Dempster and his 
son ; he believes, however, that they perished at sea. — Ed. 

% Mr. Pitt. 
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as if I had been born on the banks of the Kyll, and bred like you, at the 
school of Creech." 

Mr. Dempster and Mr. Macintosh would appear to have shut their eyes 
to all the evils which seem inevitably to attend the extension of the manu- 
facturing system beyond denned and well-regulated limits; the crime, 
the disease, the misery, and the moral and political turpitude, and debase- 
ment inherent in the system, seem to have been altogether banished from 
the perception and imaginations of these good men ; the sad reality of 
which their country is now experiencing, over the length and breadth of 
the fairest portion of the land. 

We come now, however, to consider Mr. George Macintosh in a new, 
and in what it must be owned appears rather an incongruous character, 
that of an amateur recruiting officer. Whether it resulted from his being 
strongly imbued with the feudal feelings common to his countrymen, or 
from a sense of the justice of his country's cause, at the time of the con- 
test in which she was engaged, — and of the imminent importance of the 
result of the struggle she then carried on, and of a horror for the acts of 
the revolutionary government of France, and a dread of its contaminating 
influence, — certain it is, that about 1794, Mr. George Macintosh, as if he 
had not otherwise been very fully employed, embarked, with extraordin- 
ary zeal and success, in raising recruits for the king's service. 

The following letter, from the Rev. Mr. Grant, minister of Laggan, and 
the husband of the celebrated authoress, Mrs. Grant, depicts in true and 
forcible colours, the feelings at the time almost universally prevalent 
amongst the better classes in Great Britain, in respect to the atrocious 
reforms then enacting in France : — 

"Laggan, 9th February, 1793. 

" The assurances Charlotte gives Mrs. Grant, of Mrs. Macintosh's pro- 
posed visit, have proved so efficacious as almost to comfort her for the poor 
French king's death, for whom she mourned like an aristocrat. Does not 
every creature with you, abhor these profligate and impious monsters ? 
Surely this unheard of crime has filled up the measure of vengeance, and 
the day of retribution cannot be far off. This murder exceeds even the 
circumstances of our Charles's death, in horror and iniquity. It is to be 
hoped that his royal and innocent blood will prove a cement to unite good 
people of all parties in a reverence for lawful authority, and an abhorrence 
for mob government." 



At this time, it was supposed that the feelings of feudal attachment of 
clansmen to their chiefs would enable the latter, by their influence and 
exertions, to raise on their estates efficient and valuable bodies of troops ; 
and letters of service were accordingly granted to various highland noble- 
men and gentlemen, with this view. The sequel to these observations 
will, however, serve to show how far such an idea was altogether correct ; 
and the following remarks, in a letter from the late Sir ^Eneas Mackintosh, 
chief of clan Chattan, to Mr. George Macintosh, seems to bear upon this 
point : — * 

* It is proper to remark, that Mr. George Macintosh never would adopt the k, in spelling 
his name. He looked upon it as a Saxon innovation. 
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" The Mackintosh, to Oeorge Macintosh, Esq. 

"Moyhall, June 26th, 1794. 

" My Dear Sir, — This instant Sergeant M'Kay has delivered to me your 
letter of the 21st current. * * * On my arrival here, I was so 
seriously unwell as to be prevented from attending a county meeting to be 
held this day, for the purpose of knowing from our lord-lieutenant if 
government accepts of our offer of raising three companies of 60 men each, 
for our internal defence. All the heritors, except the Laird of M'Leod, 
have agreed to pay equal to their land tax, to be employed as government 
shall judge proper. 

" * * * Aberarder is much obliged to you for your exertions 
in his favour. I would have assisted him most frankly had not Lewis 
M'Donnell* come into play. Unfriended, and unassisted even by his 
brother, I could not desert him ; and as I did not go out myself, I found 
it uphill work to procure some recruits for him, at a high rate, and a con- 
siderable personal expense and trouble. Times are altered in this country. 
Men do not now go out at the call of their lairds, unless for valuable con- 
siderations ; such as leases for 19 years, or a lessened rent. I could get 
men in Lochaber, were I to give such terms ; but that could not be 
expected, unless for my own lenefit, or that of my son {had I any).* 



»» 



Just so ; but how is this state of matters to be remedied ? Let us hear 
the chief himself upon the subject. He thus continues his letter: — 



a 



The Mackintosh, to Oeorge Macintosh, Esq. 



u 



* * Manufacturing towns are the proper situations for recruiting ; 
but even there, had not such a friend as you stepped forward for Lewis and 
Aberarder, their chance would have been small. 1 should be extremely 
sorry if they did not prove grateful to you, and your family, for such 
favours, — though I well knew that one of your good heart feels rewarded 
by having done a good action. My wife and I were happy to understand 
from the sergeant, that you, and Mrs. Macintosh and family, enjoy good 
health, and we sincerely wish a long continuance thereof. Miss Grant 
informs me that we have a chance of seeing you and your friend here, in 
the course of the summer, which will afford us much happiness. We unite 
in affectionate, kind, good wishes to you both, and your family ; and I 
remain, with much attachment and esteem, my dear Sir, 

" Your very affectionate chief, 

" JE. Mackintosh. 

" To Oeorge Macintosh, Esq., of Dunchattan. 

" P.S. — As I am now finished for Lewis, I shall try to assist Aberar- 
der. * * * The clan are obliged to you for your kind exertions 
for the Mackintosh company. I hope their captain will have a handsome 
company, and make a figure in the line he has now taken." 



* Brother of M'Donnell of Glengarry. 
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" The Mackintosh, to Mr. Oeorge Macintosh. 

" Moyhall, January 8th, 1795. 

" My Dear Sir, — I had the pleasure to receive your letter of Novemher 
24th, 1794, by which my wife and I were happy to learn that Mrs. Mac- 
intosh, you, and family, were well, which we sincerely wish may be long 
the case. I am in part a stranger to Glengarry's officers and plans in his 
military character ; though I am much interested in his welfare, and hope 
the regiment may ultimately turn out as much to the good of his family, 
as it will be to his public credit and honour. I could have wished, for his 
own sake, that he had appointed our namesake James* to be his adjutant ; 
for from what I learn of the officers, a good one will be very necessary. I 
am sure the colonel will be an active one ; and when he is a little matured 
by age and experience, will become a good, solid, country gentleman. 

" Colonel S. Fraser is an old experienced officer, and knows how to 
prize merit. From James's long service in so good a regiment as the 42d, 
i have every reason to think he will not be disappointed, which I sin- 
cerely wish, as although he is not from my own estate, yet I have ever 
heard a good account of him and his parents. 

" The king fond parliament are for war; — indeed, I don't see how it 
could be avoided, for France will not agree to any terms of peace which 
it would be safe or honourable for Britain to accept of. Such being our 
situation, I trust and hope that the nation at large will go hand-in-hand 
to support them in such a time of danger, when our very existence as a 
free people is at stake. I believe that J, (who have already had a pretty 
long trial of the fighting trade,) must again gird on my sword, and collect 
our scattered tribes into a regiment, to be again under my banner ; but it 
must be in the line.t I must begin to feel their pulses, to know if they 
beat high in their country's cause ; and for the honour of Clanchattan, 
under whose saffron banners they have formerly done such feats in arms. 
No doubt, from the circumstances you mention, we shall have a larger 
standing army than ever we had ; and the privilege of franking being 
taken from members of parliament, would bring a large revenue to the 
government ;$ but Mr. Pitt is too good a minister not to know the ways 
and means to raise supplies for the current year. * * * 1 remain, 
my dear Sir, 

" Yours, affectionately, 

"JE. Mackintosh." 

At the present day, such language will doubtless appear strange in 
Britain, when our country, what between sympathy for successful rebel- 
lion, and terror for the arms of our Gallic foes, shrinks and crouches in 
the presence of the citizen sovereign who fills the throne of the Bourbons 
— an usurper as illegitimate and treacherous asDanton, Marat, Robespierre, 
or Napoleon, although without any of the shining qualities which have 
cast a fictitious halo around the career of these execrable demagogues, and 
butchers of their species. 



* James Macintosh, Esq., afterwards adjutant of the 133d regiment, and of the Glasgow 
highland Volunteers. 

t Mackintosh of Mackintosh, served in America, as captain in the 71st regiment, and 
was afterwards major in the 19th. 

X How true Mr. G. Macintosh's anticipations, as to the increase of the standing army, 
were, the result very speedily proved. He seems also to have speculated upon postage 
reform, previous to the days of Mr. Rowland Hill. 

R 
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Thus animated and encouraged by his chief, Mr. George Macintosh 
commenced the work of recruiting in Glasgow, in 1794. A glance at the 
following correspondence, taking the different corps seriatim, will show 
with what success. Now for it : — 

" Who'll serve the King V 9 

THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 

92d Regiment. 

This corps was understood to have been raised by George, late Duke of 
Gordon.* His letters of service, by which he was appointed Colonel of the 
regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, were dated 10th February, 
1794. The Marquis was at the time Captain in the 3d Foot Guards. The 
scene of recruiting was ostensibly amongst the vassals of the duke, on the 
estates of Gordon : — 

" Charles Gordon, Esq., agent for ike Marquis of Huntly, to George 

Macintosh, Esq,, Glasgow, 

" Edinburgh, 26th March, 1794. 

" Sir, — I have to acknowledge 'and thank you for your persevering 
attention to the recruiting business. I am of your opinion, that the boun- 
ties promised by Sergeant Gordon for the men you mention, being twenty 
guineas, is a bad precedent ; but the marquis says, * poor Gordon must not 
be affronted ;' so that you may secure the men at sixteen guineas bounty, 
and Lord Huntly wiU give each four more, to encourage their activity and 
address in finding others, which may equalize their bounty if they^are 
successful ; so, pray, let them be attested.' I have to advise you that the 
marquis's head-quarters are at Aberdeen. The beating orders and instruc- 
tions are inclosed. I approve of your advance to Sergeant Gordon. # * 
The Irish require a sharp look out ; therefore, I trust to your putting that 
business on a safe footing. 

" Lord Huntly having so much regimental business to arrange here, 
which I find cannot be so distinctly managed without the aid of an expe- 
rienced military man, he has requested Captain Stenhouse to conduct the 
correspondence in future ; and 1 must beg the favour of you to report to 
Captain Stenhouse your progress ; his address as below. I have only to 
add Lord Huntly's best thanks, and to assure you that I am, Sir, 

" Yours, &c, 

" Charles Gordon." 



n 



Charles Gordon, Esq., to George Macintosh, Esq. 

"Edinburgh, 29th March, 1794. 



u 



* * * I am sorry that I cannot by this post supply the beat- 
ing orders, because Lord Huntly is so poorly that he cannot be troubled 
to sign his name. However, I hope he is in the way of getting better, 
and that I shall be able to send them very soon. I shall not fail to make 
known to his lordship your friendly exertions, and poor Gordon's suc- 
cess. 



* At the time Marquis of Huntly. 
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" It will be obliging to cause an exact return to be made of Gordon's 
whole men, agreeable to the plan of the one transmitted to Mr. Cameron, 
who will assist in making it out. — I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient, faithful, humble servant, 

" Charles Gordon." 

" Captain John Stenhouse, to George Macintosh, Esq. 

"Edinburgh, 15th May, 1794. 

" Sir, — I have the pleasure of yours of the 13th instant, by Sergeant 
Gordon, who has brought up five recruits, and Cuming came some days 
ago with another party. I observed John Mochrie is detained in prison 
as a deserter. If he cannot be delivered up to you, I hope you will be 
able to recover £13 13s., which I see is charged for his bounty, as also 
what subsistence he has received. 

" I have looked over your account, which is made out in a very concise, 
pretty manner ; and I make no doubt of its being perfectly right. I wish 
all of them were made out in as exact and clever a manner as yours. 

" I expect to send a batch of them (recruits) to-morrow bv sea, and 
detain Gordon on purpose that he may have all his men embarked along 
with them.— I remain, Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" John Stenhouse." 

" From the same to the same. 

" Edinburgh, 27th May, 1794. ' 

" Sib,— As there is to be a general inspection of the Marquis of Huntly *s 
regiment, as soon as the whole recruits nave arrived at Aberdeen, I must 
entreat the favour that you would be pleased to order Sergeant Gordon to 
bring in here every man that he has belonging to the regiment, and to cal- 
culate his time so as to be here upon Monday next, by 12 o'clock noon, as 
I am in hopes of getting the whole of the parties shipped on board of a 
vessel at Leith, on Tuesday morning, which will carry them to Aberdeen 
at once. I wrote to Gordon by this post to the same purpose ; and the 
reason of my troubling you with this, is in case that he should not be in 
Glasgow, that you would order him to be sent for.— I am, respectfully, 
Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

"John Stenhouse." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Eight o'clock. 

« Dear Sir,— Since I wrote you in the forenoon, I have inst time to 
tell vou fhat thavebeen at Leith, and have freighted a vessel to carry the 
5Sn>^S^^ ; therefore, if you send in yours, I ^dea- 
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vovtr to ship them with the others, only I beg you will send in your ser- 
geant in case you cannot trust Gordon. I am in great haste. 

" Yours, &c, 

"John Stenhouse." 

" From the same to the same* 

"Edinburgh, 20th September, 1794. 

" Sir, — I was yesterday favoured with the pleasure of yours of the 18th 
instant, and I return you many thanks for the very great attention you 
are pleased to pay in every one thing relative to the Marquis of Huntlv's 
interest. * * * I am much obliged to you for your interesting 
yourself so much about Donald Gordon ; I wish he may be able to give 
me any satisfaction when he comes. 

" I do not know anything about Captain Mackintosh, not having seen 
him in town. You should keep an account of the postage of letters, 
which I shall pay with pleasure. — I remain, respectfully, Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" John Stenhouse." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Edinburgh, 29th October, 1794. 

" Sir, — I was duly favoured with the pleasure of both yours of the 
10th and 27th instant. The last inclosing Messrs/ Scott, MoncriefFe, and 
Dale's draft on the Royal Bank for £21, which I have passed to the credit 

of the Marquis of Huntly, as received in lieu of Jack, a deserter from 

his regiment. Many thanks to you for the trouble you have taken in the 
matter, and it is a little wonderful to me how they raised the money. The 
marquis is much obliged to you for attending so much to his interest ; it 
is just so much money recovered out of the fire, for I suppose he would 
never have seen the face of Jack. 

" I thank you for your inquiry about Sergeant Davidson. I learned 
from Paisley the same account of him which you was pleased to give me, 
respecting his taking a farm, which, indeed, gave me some satisfaction, as 
there was a chance of recovering what he owed to the marquis ; but, 1 
presume, he has been stocking his farm with his money. However, I 
received a letter from him a few days ago from Glasgow, informing me 
that he was to be in Edinburgh at the term of Martinmas, and would then 
settle personally with me. 1 shall, therefore, wait till that time, before I 
take any disagreeable steps with him. — I remain, with great esteem, Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

"John Stenhouse." 

" From Captain W, Mackintosh, of Aberarder, (92d Regiment J to George 

Macintosh, Esq. 

"Inverness, April 17th, 1794. 
" Dear Sir, — My present situation obliges me to solicit the good offices 
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of all my friends, among whom, considering you as one, I take the liberty 
of addressing yon. Induced, for various reasons, to quit the Fencibles, 
and accept of a company in Lord Huntly 's [regiment, I have commenced 
recruiting officer, but find that the young men upon my estate, and the 
neighbouring ones, are so averse to a military life, that I shall have no 
chance without foreign aid of completing my quota. May I, therefore, 
request that you'll do your endeavour to procure me some recruits in Glas- 
gow. You'll singularly oblige me, (as it is to me a matter of such moment 
that there should be no delay,) if, upon receipt of this, you'll wait upon 
Lieutenant Sutherland of the 78th regiment, and concert what you think 
necessary for carrying this recruiting scheme into execution. By my 
instructions, I can enlist no man under 6 feet 4 inches high, unless fine 
growing lads, who may be taken at 5 feet 3 inches. 

« * # * With best wishes to Mrs. Macintosh and family, 
believe me, 

" Most sincerely yours, 

" William Mackintosh." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Inverness, September 23d, 1794. 

" My Dear Sir, — When I last wrote to you, it was my intention to 
have set out immediately for England ; and I then flattered myself with 
having the pleasure of seeing you in Glasgow, anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you in person for the singular friendship you have 
shown me on all occasions, and in particular by your aid in recruiting. 
(Captain Mackintosh here narrates the necessity which he is under of 
posting from Inverness to overtake the 92d, previous to embarkation for 
Gibraltar, and continues) : — From what I have represented to you of my 
situation, you'll readily perceive that I must at present deprive myself of 
the pleasure of my intended visit to you, which, be assured, is an exceed- 
ing great disappointment to me, for 1 cannot express how much I consider 
myself obliged to you ; and earnestly wish it may ever be in my power to 
show in return my gratitude. Being hurried, preparing for my journey, 
I must conclude by wishing for long life for Mrs. Macintosh and you, and 
that everything that's good may attend you. 

" William Mackintosh." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Athlone, May 21st, 1795. 

" My Dear Sir, — Your letter of the 8th instant came to hand some 
days ago. I had particular pleasure in receiving it, as it affords me an 
opportunity of writing you, which I did not care to trouble you with, 
without some good cause ; though I long wished to remind you that it 
was not with me as by the old saying, * out of sight out of mind.' Your 
nephew, General Moore, is truly what you call him, * a fine fellow ;' and 
retains the character he early acquired of an able officer. Nothing marks 
this more strongly than the high estimation in which Lord Cornwallis 
holds him, by placing him, in these perilous times, in the most responsible 
situations, either in tne field or in quarters, and appointing him to the 
first brigade in this island, viz., one of flank battalions ; added to whom are 
the 6th, ours, and the Reay Fencibles. The general desires me to acquaint 
you that he wrote you a short time ago, and is hopeful that you received 
nis letter. He will also write to you again ere long. 
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4. * • * With best wishes to Mrs. Macintosh and family, I 



<c 



Truly yours, 

** William Mackintosh."* 

Mr. George Macintosh, it would thus appear, had worked double tides 
in reeruitin* for the 92d regiment, rut, in recruiting for the Marquis of 
Hvntly in chief, and for Captain Mackintosh of Aberarder, who raised 
men independently for his company, and for Lieutenant Lewis M'Donnell 
of Glengarry, who raised men for a lieutenancy. It would be wrong to 
omit the opportunity of here enforcing the foci, that this was all entirely 
gratuitous labour, in every sense, on the part of Mr. Macintosh. It is true 
that he did ask a favour from Lord Huntly, namely, to be allowed to pur- 
dta* the chaplaincy of the regiment for his friend, the Rev. Mr. Grant of 
Laggan,' and— this favour was denied him ! ! ! Mr. Grant afterwards 
obtained the chaplaincy of the 90th regiment, then commanded by Sir 
Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord Lyndoch. 

The 138b Regiment. 

This corps was raised in 1794, by Colonel Simon Fraser. It was shortly 
afterwards broken np, and the men and officers transferred to other regi- 
ments. Colonel Fraser was promoted to be Major-General, and appointed 
to a high military and diplomatic mission to the court of Portugal. Let 
us see how the regiment was raised.f 

" Bailie WUliam Inglis, of Inverness, to George Macintosh, Esq., Glasgow. 

" Inverness, 11th September, 1794. 



« 



My Dear Sib, — Knowing as I do, the trouble you have already had 
in countenancing the recruiting parties of your friends in this country, I 
have great reluctance in attempting to increase that trouble ; yet I cannot 
resist the strong desire of serving my respected friend, Colonel Fraser ; 
and, therefore, venture to request that you will be so good as give your 
assistance to his sergeant, by whom this will be delivered. I pray you, 
in return, to lay your commands on me, when I can serve any one in 
whom you are interested. — I am, with great regard, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" William Inglis." 



tt 



From Colonel Simon Fraser, to George Macintosh, Esq. 



"Bruich, 15th September, 1794. 
" Sir, — I hope that you will pardon the liberty that I take in soliciting 



* Captain Mackintosh was killed in the action at Bergen, in Holland, 2d October, 1799' 
t Colonel Simon Fraser died a Lieutenant-General, in 1812. 
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your assistance in countenancing a recruiting party of my regiment in 
Glasgow. I had the pleasure of supping with you about ten years ago, 
upon my return with Captain Spiers of Greenock, from Jamaica ; and 
perhaps I might have presumed upon the benevolence, generosity, and 
friendship of your character, but I did not wish to be so forward. How- 
ever, sensible of the benefit and advantage your aid might be of to me 
upon this occasion, I solicited, from my mend Bailie Inglis, the inclosed 
letter, for which I hope you will pardon me. This will be handed to you 
by an old friend and acquaintance of mine, Mr. Donald Fraser, on whose 
exertions and favour I depend much. — Sir, with great respect, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" Simon Fraser." 

" From the same to the same, 

" Inverness, 6th October, 1794. 

" Dear Sir, — I am much indebted to you for the friendly trouble you 
take to procure me recruits, and it will give me pleasure to have any 
opportunity of giving any proof of my gratitude for it. I take the liberty 
of inclosing a draft to you, for £200, upon the British Linen Bank, 
towards recruiting ; and it will be obliging if you mention its having come 
safe to hand. 

" Pardon all this trouble. — I always remain, very sincerely, dear Sir, 

" Your obliged, most obedient humble servant, 

" Simon Fraser." 

" Provost William Inglis, Inverness, to George Macintosh, Esq. 

" Inverness, 13th October, 1794. 

" Dear Sir, — I have to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favour, 
under date the 8th, and heartily thank you for the assistance given to my 
Mend, Colonel Fraser, in his recruiting. I have communicated what you 
write, to the colonel, and he tells me he has sent particular instructions as 
to size, age, bounty, &c. You do more good to your friends than any man 
I know. Long may the ability and inclination remain with you. 

" * * * I remain, with great regard, dear Sir, 

" Your obliged, and obedient humble servant, 

" William Inglis." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Inverness, 29th December, 1794. 

" Dear Sir, — I duly received the favour of your letter, dated the 22d, 
and communicated to my worthy friend, Colonel Fraser, what you write 
on his recruiting business. He is most thankful for the very effectual aid 
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directed by Colonel Fraser to send you a hogshead of my best port, as a 
small return for the obligations he owes you, and it shall go by first of our 
Teasels to Leith or Grangemouth, cased to prevent tricks, as he is anxious 
you should receive it genuine. 
" 1 remain, with great regard, dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" William Inglis." 

" From the same to the same, 

" Inverness, 5th March, 1795. 

" Dear Sir, — * * * Our friend, Colonel Fraser, thinks his 
success in your city was more than he could have expected, and knows 
well that he owes it chiefly to your friendly exertions, for which he and 
I are most thankful. He is luckily about complete, and his regiment, 
upon the whole, one of the best of the new corps. 

" I remain, with great respect, my dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

"William Inglis." 

78th Regiment. 
" Alex. Baillie, Esq., of Dochfour, to George Macintosh, Esq, 

"Dochfour, near Inverness, 21st July, 1794. 

" Sir, — Although I have not the good fortune to be known to you, I 
have long known and respected your character, not only as a respectable 
merchant, but as the friend and patron of many of my acquaintances from 
these northern counties. Being thus circumstanced, you will naturally 
think my troubling you with a letter as a very improper, if not an impu- 
dent step ; and I will readily confess that I have many apologies to make 
for attempting it, and crave your pardon for doing it. The inclosed letter, 
from my much esteemed friend, Bailie John Mackintosh, will probably 




to ask it. * * * I shall, when I have the pleasure of seeing them, 
ask the favour of Mr. and Mrs. Balfour, to make my farther apology, 
which, indeed, is very necessary ; and, in the meantime, I remain, with 
esteem and regard, Sir, 

" Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

" Alex. Baillie." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Dochfour, 29th September, 1794. 

" Sir, — I received by my servant, Alexander Fraser, who arrived here 
yesterday, your letter of the 17th instant. He delivered the men at Fort- 
Georoe, the day before, without having had any desertion by the way ; 
and tney were approved of there, by the officer who commands the third 
division of the 78th Regiment. I shall not fail to apply immediately for 
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Liddell, whom you are pleased to mention ; and he certainly shall be a 
corporal, even if it should be necessary to apply to Seaforth on his behalf. 
I cannot conclude without returning you my sincere acknowledgments 
for the trouble you have so generously taken in this business. Few things 
will afford me greater pleasure than the opportunity of showing you my 
gratitude — I am, with great regard, Sir, 

" Your most obedient and much obliged humble servant, 

" Alex. Baillie." 

" From the same to the same. 

" Dochpour, October 2d, 1794. 

" Sir, — I this day received your letter of the 27th ultimo, and feel much 
ashamed and vexed at the trouble you have had about this plaguey 
recruiting business. 1, with very great gratitude and thankfulness, 
acknowledge that my servant Fraser, by means of your kind assistance 
alone, has done very well in Glasgow. * * * 
I am, with great regard, Sir, 



u 



" Your most obliged and obedient humble servant, 

•* Alex. Baillie." 

The North Lowland Fencibles. 

This regiment was raised in 1794, by Colonel Thomas Balfour. It 
would appear that he had been something of a Cordottier, for he seems to 
have been at one and the same time Colonel-proprietor of two Fencible 
regiments, — the Orkney and Caithness Fencibles, and the North Low- 
land.* 

The letters of service for the North Lowland, were dated 15th November, 
1794. Colonel Balfour's brother, Mr. David Balfour, W.S., was married 
to the daughter of Mr. George Macintosh. 

" David Balfour, Esq., W.S., to George Macintosh, Esq. 

" Edinburgh, 26th November, 1794. 

" My Dear Sir,— I consider myself greatly obliged by your assistance 

^nS^^^^ /fully Vthorize you to put anv ^ne , „ -two 

men you think fit on sergeant's subsistence, ^ .^ a«» tfi«m of being 
appointed sergeants, they being qualified, and ^m* thirty as such 
I reallv do not know what is to be the uniform of the regiment ; but I 

• ikl i Jfi a„ „n^«i/i as mv brother thinks fit. As there is no eo'mo 
SSKtSSS^ £S£ TsSWm Forbes* note for «00, of 8» 
I beg you will keep a separate account. 

• Colonel Thomas J^^^Si^^^ t^rgh^^^W, MlA 
representative of Balfour, Lord Burieign. *x u aa*,^ j^ 

Ligonier. — Ed. a 
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I find it impossible to get a good sergeant here ; they are all engaged, 
except such scoundrels as nobody will employ. If you could recommend 
one to recruit here, or enlist, or make one on purpose, it would be very 
useful. 

w There is no time positively fixed for completing the regiment, and 
they are to be passed when the first 600 men are completed. But the 
letters of service bear, that the king hopes they will be completed in three 
months. 

" I wish Charles would write to England immediately, inquiring what 
can be done there, so that upon my brother's arrival here he might have 
an answer. I expect him soon ; but, as you are so much better a judge 
than I can be, if you think a party should be sent to England immedi- 
ately, I will be regulated by your advice. — I am, my dear Sir, 

" Yours, most sincerely, 

" David Balfour." 

" From the same to the same. 

" Edinburgh, 9th December, 1794. 

" I have your favour of the 6th to-day, and entirely approve of what 
you have done in the recruiting' business. I think you have done a great 
deal, and very successfully. You were quite right in preventing Alexander 
from sending his recruits here, as I have no party or sergeant to look after 
them." 

" From the same to the same. 

"18th June, 1794. 

" I am this moment favoured with your letter of yesterday, and rejoice 
that you will soon have your hands free of this troublesome recruiting 
business, in which your exertions for my brother have been so great and 
successful. 

" David Balfour." 

" Colonel. Thomas Balfour, to George Macintosh, Esq. 

" Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 
"30th December, 1794. 

" Dear Sir, — It is impossible for me to express the sense of obligation 
I have to you, for the zealous assistance you have given me in the busi- 
ness of recruiting. I intend to have the honour of waiting on you in three 
or four days, to thank you in person. — I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" Thomas Balfour." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Banff, 11th August, 1794. 
" My Dear Sir, — I would have earlier given you the history of our 
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inspection ; but as it is not what will please you, I think it will come 
soon enough. I may be partial to my own cause, as most people are, and, 
therefore, my opinion should have little weight ; but others tell me that 
the general was particularly hard upon our men, and I have some reasons 
for thinking, (partiality apart,) that their opinion is not without founda- 
tion. However, with all his partiality, we nave passed above 600 men. 
1 have the satisfaction of knowing from persons wno are judges, and who 
speak without partiality, that he has not inspected any Fencible corps to 
be compared to ours for a body of men. And our rejected men are in such 
request, not only for other Fencible regiments ; but an officer of his own 
regiment, the 42a, has been endeavouring to get some of them ! ! !* 

" In my exertions for procuring the fifty men that I want, 1 shall miss 
much the good offices which you would have done in it at Glasgow, had 
not your jaunt to the country deprived me of your aid." 

" Colonel Balfour to George Macintosh. 

"Belfast, 27th October, 1794. 

" My Dear Sir, — I take the liberty to refer you to the inclosed for our 
fate here, on which I know you will congratulate me. Having much to 
write, I must entreat your forgiveness for taking this liberty. — 1 am, my 
dear Sir, 

" Yours, most truly, 

" Thomas Balfour. 
" My foot almost well." 

" Colonel Thomas Balfour, Ho David Balfour , Esq., W. S. 

(Copy.) 

"Belfast, 27th October, 1794. 

" My Dear Brother, — On Saturday night our last division, (six com- 
panies,) marched in from Donaghadee. On Monday, (yesteraay,) the 
whole regiment was inspected by General Nugent, and one division 
marched off for Cork, notwithstanding that we had marched from Banff 
to this place without a halt, the longest march perhaps ever performed 
without a halt in his majesty's dominions, and which, in such wet weather 
as we have experienced, must have injured the men greatly. General 
Nugent only rejected nine of the whole regiment, besides twenty-six 
rejected by the surgeon on the staff here. 

" General Nugent has been good enough to say, that no Fencible regi- 
ment, of those passed since he came to this station, is at all comparable to 
ours, as a body of men, either in respect to discipline or appointments. 
Of the few men rejected here, several that the general and surgeon would 
have passed were rejected at our own desire, having found them bad sub- 
jects. The least number rejected here, to any regiment that preceded us, 

* This officer was General Sir Hector Munro, whose name has been already mentioned 
in connection with that of Macintosh of Borlum ! When Sir Hector's carriage was robbed 
by the gang of Macintosh of Borlum, at the inn of Pitmain, Sir Hector was upon his return 
from India, and was no doubt supposed to be a rich prize. It is also proper here to state, 
that Edward Macintosh of Borlum was a separate and distinct person from General Lach- 
lan Macintosh of Georgia, although of the same family. An error at page 115 may also 
here be corrected, vis., there were only two of Borlum's gang executed, in addition to 
Alexander Macintosh, at Inverness. — Ed. 
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(the Breadalbane third battalion excepted, which consisted of the picked 
men of two regiments,) was fifty-nine, and some have gone greatly beyond 
200. Colonel Leith's, which Sir Hector inspected immediately before 
ours, and Sir B. Dunbar's, which were immediately after us, had betwixt 
them upwards of 300 men rejected here. 1 am so hurried by our rapid 
movements, that 1 must request you will forward this information to Mr. 
Macintosh, as I cannot overtake writing him the particulars just now. 

" Yours ever, 

" Thomas Balfouh." 

" George Macintosh, Esq,, to Lieutenant John Grant, North Lowland 

Fencibles. 

"Glasgow, 13th July, 1795. 

" Dear John, — As the wind is contrary, and as I imagine the Belfast 
packet cannot sail, I send inclosed Colonel Peters'* passes for the recruits, 
together with Captain Fraser's letter. As the pass will be sufficient, 
Wardrobe must apply for instructions to the commanding officer at Bel- 
fast. If one of Finkerton's men is with you, and all on board, his other 
man we are sure of, and he will be sent down to-day to overtake the 
vessel ; so that he, (I mean Pinkerton,) and Eddie also, may come back, 
if Pinkerton's other man does not overtake the packet, he will be sent 
again with the rest. Wardrope should appoint Robertson and Laing to 
carry up the rear, as they can be most depended upon for experience. 
Lindsay, also, is a smart sagacious lad ; and he should place some confi- 
dence in these, and they will assist in carrying all safe to the regiment. 
Be sure to tell the captain, and Wardrope, not to let one of the men on 
shore till they arrive. I hope you will manage well, and be home this 
night or to-morrow. — I am, dear John, 

" Yours ever, 

" George Macintosh." 
" On second thoughts, I do not send Captain Fraser's letter." 



Lieutenant Grant was recruiting officer for the North Lowland regiment 
in Glasgow ; but Mr. Macintosh seems to have been " viceroy over him." 
He was son of the celebrated Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 

The North Lowland regiment, after serving some time in the south of 
Ireland, was ordered north, and took part in the operations at Kilal, when 
the French landed there. Colonel Balfour died in 1799, and the selection 
of an officer to succeed him in the command of the corps, exceedingly sur- 
prised both officers and men. The gentleman chosen was Lieut.-Colonel 
Stack, an Irish catholic officer, previously in the service of France. This 
officer had served as commandant of marines on board the squadron of 
Paul Jones, in 1777, and was actually on board the flag ship, the " Bon 
Homme Richard," when Jones sailed into the Firth of Forth and threat- 
ened Leith and Edinburgh. Being driven to sea by contrary winds, Jones 
fell in soon afterwards with the homeward bound Baltic fleet, under con- 



* Afterwards Lieutcnant-General Thomas Peters of Crossbasket.— Ed. 
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voy of his majesty's ships Serapis and Countess of Scarborough. A des- 
perate engagement ensued, in which the Serapis was compelled to strike 
to the Bon Homme Richard, (in which Lieutenant Stack served as captain 
of marines,) whilst the Countess of Scarborough was compelled to strike 
to the Franco-American frigate Pallas. Soon after the action, the Bon 
Homme Richard, being completely shattered, went down, but not till 
after her crew, consisting of renegade Irishmen and Americans, had been 
removed to the Serapis, on board of which Jones hoisted his flag, and 
steered with his prizes to the Texel, from whence he dispatched Captain 
Stack to Paris to announce his victory to the French government Capt. 
Stack continued in the service of France till the revolution of 1789 ; and 
upon being appointed to the North Lowland, he received the permanent 
rank of Colonel in the British service. He continued in the command of 
the regiment till it was disbanded at the peace of Amiens, when he retired 
upon half-pay ; and being progressively promoted, rose to be a Lieutenant- 
General in the British service, having died at Brussels sometime about the 
year 1834. Had Mr. Macintosh, who gratuitously, in point of fact, raised 
the regiment, applied for similar favour and indulgence for a son, or 
nephew of his own, who had borne arms for, not against his country, there 
can be little doubt but that he would have met with a peremptory and 
ungracious denial ! 

" Can such things be — 
And overcome us like a summer cloud. 
Without our special wonder?"* 

The following letter relates chiefly to the illness of Colonel Balfour, from 
which he never entirely recovered. The writer is the late Samuel Hunter, 
Esq., of Glasgow. He was at the time, surgeon of the North Lowland 
regiment. At the peace, he settled in Glasgow, and became editor of the 
Glasgow Herald; and when war broke out in 1803, he was usefully con- 
spicuous as a volunteer officer. He died at Kilwinning, in 1838, at the 
house of his nephew, the Rev. Mr. Campbell, minister of the parish. Mr. 

Hunter was the son of the Rev. Hunter, minister of Stoneykirk, in 

Wigtonshire. He was educated at Glasgow College, for the Scotch church ; 
but having passed as a surgeon, he entered the North Lowland as assistant- 
surgeon and ensign, and upon his promotion from the latter rank, to be 
captain of grenadiers, he resigned his medical situation. 



* Paul Jones was born at Arbigland, in Kirkcudbnghtshire, in ^ July, 1747. He was the 
reputed son of the gardener and cook of Mr. Craft o? Arbigland; but beheved to be in 
reality the son of Mr. Craik. He joined the American insurgent* in 1775. In 1777, he had 
the command of the Ranger sloop of war. In this vessel he entered *j» Solway Firth, on 
the 22d of April, of the same yea>; and having taken by surprise the fort of Whitehaven, 
he destroyed some coasting vessels in the harbour^ but almost immediately re-embarkisd, 
On the sLe da£ he landed with p«rt of his crew at St. Mary's Isle, the seat of th», Karl of 
Selkirk, which he plundered of thi flunUypUte. Ths earl was himself absent ; but J onct 
otherwise behave/ with civility to Lady * k "* , and otohto whj , were in tl* house 
Next day he fell in with his majesty's ship V£%,rtt™«y jruns wjuch lie captured after 



esperate action, in wnicn tne cap*-— — - ■".;; -w~ rz^j. L v^ilCZT - ,K,l » kilUd 
BesioVs his action'with the Serapia, ^yA^ 1 ^J^iSS^u!^' i ' Ww <* twent* 
gun^and captured [and l-^%^bSS,lt ^i^ t ^^ 

which he retired to Paris, where he died in VM.-Kd. w , sJUr 
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Samuel Hunter, Esq., to George Macintosh, Esq. 

"Monaghan, February 16th, 1797. 



« 



Mr Dear Sir, — From being obliged to give you such bad accounts of 
Colonel Balfour's health, I intended to have written you again as soon as 
there should be any favourable appearances. He has been very ill, indeed, 
and is not yet entirely out of danger. Your letter came to hand yester- 
day, which was the first day of the unfavourable symptoms abating. He 
is reduced to great weakness, and you will excuse me from troubling him 
with business, when I inform you that it was only last night that a blis- 
ter was taken from his head. 

" The paymaster tells me that recruits in Britain are subsisted at an 
English shilling a-day, but that Laing must be subsisted on lid. ; the 
government here not making the same allowance for those on furlough 
that they do to recruits. Recruits receive their full clothing on coming 
to the regiment ; so I should not think there should be the same drawback 
upon them before a regiment has passed, when the slop clothing is expected 
to last for four months. As there must be a number of recruiting officers 
in Glasgow who have got instructions more fully, they will be able to give 
information on the subject. I cannot see that it will be any saving to the 
colonel of the regiment ; for as he gets the allowance for clothing for the full 
establishment, though there were not five men in the regiment, he must of 
course give the full clothing to each man. It will, however, be of service 
to them to buy their shirts, and shoes, and stockings out of the bounty 
money, as it will prevent them running in debt, and being put upon stop- 
pages when they join. I do not understand that there has been any fixed 
rule for size or age. You can judge very well what is a serviceable man, 
— probably 5 feet 2 inches the lowest standard for boys, and 40 or 45 as 
the greatest age. 

" After writing the above, I went to consult with several of the officers, 
who agree in opinion with me that they must be clothed immediately 
upon joining the regiment. Captain Fraser says the age ought to be from 
17 to 35, and that 5 feet 2 is rather too low. * * * 

" 1 am happy to find that your son is turning his chemical knowledge 
and industry to such good account. I hope the patent will make his for- 
tune. The next letter to you will, I expect, be from the colonel ; but it 
will be some time yet. All his letters for the last fortnight are unopened. 
There is one of yours, if am not mistaken, amongst them. — I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

* 

"Samuel HunIter." 

Whilst a young man, Mr. Macintosh had married Miss Mary Moore, the 
daughter of the Rev. Chas. Moore, minister of Stirling, (see App. No. 3.) 
This lady's brother was Dr. John Moore, the well-known author, and her 
nephew was Lieutenant- General Sir John 'Moore, K.B. Mr. George 
Macintosh had always been on a footing of friendship with his wife's 
family, and was in the habits of correspondence with her nephew. 

" From Major- General John Moore, (afterwards Lieutenant- General Sir John 

m Moore, K.B.) to George Macintosh, Esq. 

" Athlone, 28th April, 1799. 
" My Dear Uncle, — I had the pleasure of your letter of the 18th, and 
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immediately wrote to the adjutant-general, explaining the whole of the 
circumstances relative to Corporal William Brown, of the North Lowland. 
1 also stated that Colonel Balfour was apprised, and approved of the appli- 
cation I was making. The adjutant-general, in his answer received this 
day, says he will order the corporal to he discharged forthwith. 

" * * * We are still led to expect a visit from the French, 
though I believe what has happened to them on the Rhine, and in Italy, 
will give them ample employment without attempting invasion. If they 
do, we are ready for them ; and I have a corps equal to face at least their 
own number. Two regiments of Highlanders, (the Gordon and Reays,) 
form not the least brilliant part of it. They are well commanded, well 
composed, and in high order. I shall never quarrel with you about high- 
landers ; I admire them as much as you can do. 

" Graham, after a cruize of six weeks, has just brought into Cork a 
French privateer. He sank a ship without being able to save a soul on 
board. Remember me kindly to my aunt ; tell her she is in my debt. 
With best wishes to all yours at Dunchattan and elsewhere, believe me 
sincerely and affectionately, 

u Yours, 

"John Moore. 

" Best compliments to my friend Peggy Coats, Mr. and Mrs. Porteous, 
&c. &c." 

" From the same to the same. 

"Brighton, 8th February, 1802. 



« 



Mv Dear Uncle, — You need make no apology for troubling me. I 
consider it as no trouble to oblige my aunt or you. I only regret when, 
from particular circumstances, it is not in my power to comply with your 
wishes 

" ' * * * I doubt much if the Duke of York will permit L. 
Maxwell's cornetcy to be sold for the benefit of his sisters. In cases of 
peculiar distress, such permission is occasionally granted ; but there is 
hardly any officer who dies, or who is killed, who has not a father, mother, 
brother, or sister to whom the sale of his commission would be an advan- 
tage. If applications of this kind were to be listened to, there would be 
no such thing as a commission given for nothing. I have, however, not 
the least objection to present the memorial, through Colonel Browrigg, 
to the Duke of York, though the case does not appear to me be one of 
those which calls for a deviation from the ordinary rules. 

• ' I hope to hear from you when you are in London, and if nothing very 
particular happens to detain me here, I shall go there to meet you. My 
father is so far recovered that I thought I might leave him for a time. It 
is the spring we look to for a farther amendment.— Believe me, 

" Very sincerely and affectionately, 

"John Moore" 



" From the same to the same. 



"Hythr, 30th May, 1803 



» " VM,U lv *ay, \gQ3 

« Mr Dba r U*ci,k,-I left < Chatham for the coast some day 8 ^ n 
ur letter followed me to this place. 



your letter followed me 
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" I should have been happy to have consented to Mr. Hatton's exchange, 
had I received your recommendation sooner. It is now too late, as I had 
already recommended a Lieut. M'Donald, who was born in England, but 
his father was out in the '45, which I hope will compensate for the place 
of his nativity. 

" It is of great importance for me to get proper persons into the regi- 
ment, (the 62d). * * * They should be gentlemen's sons, and 
young men of good appearance, and active ; and unless they have some- 
thing besides their pay, (from £40 to £60,) in these times they cannot 
live. When any of your friends answer the above description, I shall be 
happy to receive them ; and I do not know a better regiment for a young 
gentleman to get into. 

" My command extends from Deal to Dungeness, where we shall be 
happy to give Bonaparte a warm reception. Love to my aunt, and all 
yours. — Believe me, 

"Sincerely and faithfully, 

"John Moore." 

"From the same to the same. 

" Sandgate, 10th August, 1803. 

" My Dear Uncle, — * * * I am glad to find you are so far 
forward in your offers of preparation in the north. Here there is much 
good will in the people, but hitherto it has not been made the most of ; 
and we are not so well prepared as we should be, considering that we may 
be amongst the first to be attacked. We begin, however, now to stir, and 
I hope, in a month or six weeks, to have so much aid from the country 
as to bid defiance to Bonaparte ; if we do not beat him ourselves, we shall, 
I hope, sicken him, so as to make him an easy conquest to those who fol- 
low us. But should he prove completely successful in the south, I shall 
still look to a sturdy band from the north to drive them back. * * * 
I am not surprised at their wishing you to put yourself at the head of the 
highlanders ; but perhaps you have done wise to decline it. I wish to 
God 1 had a thousand of them here, — I think I could manage them. 



" Sincerely and affectionately yours, 

"John Moore." 

The following letter is from Mrs. Liston, (afterwards Lady List on). 
Mr. Liston, (afterwards Sir Robert Liston,) had at the time been 
appointed envoy to the United States of America, and was about to pro- 
ceed to his destination :— 

"Glasgow, February, 1796. 

" My Dear Clan, — I have been selfish enough to spare myself the pain 
of a formal parting from you, and from my dear lady Clan. I know that 
I have the good wishes, the warm, the kind wishes of you both. I regret 



i 
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that I shall not have the satisfaction to meet our oyster party next week ;* 
but I shall this afternoon learn from Miss Coats the precise day, when Mr. 
Liston and I will have the pleasure of drinking the healths of the com- 
pany at twelve o'clock at night, which will, I think, be much about the 
time that your supper is concluded. 

" Adieu, my dear Clan. I will write from America ; my best love to 
Mrs. Macintosh, to Fanny, and to Miss Grant. God bless you ! 

" Believe me, most affectionately yours, 

"H. LlSTONV't 

When war broke out between France and Britain in 1803, Mr. George 
Macintosh, as was to be expected, was again at his post, and was speedily 
successful in raising a battalion 700 strong, called, " The Glasgow High- 
land Volunteers." This regiment was afterwards the 4th Lanarkshire 
Local Militia. In connection with this subject, it is only necessary to 
quote the following letter from Mr. Macintosh to the Marquis of Douglas, 
then Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Lanark : — 

" George Macintosh, Esq., to the Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale. 

" Glasgow, 15th September, 1803. 

" My Lord Marquis, — I have had the honour of receiving your lord- 
ship's letter of the 31st ultimo. Your lordship will find inclosed a list of 
the names of the proposed officers of the Glasgow Highland Volunteers. 
1 beg leave to assure your lordship that they are all of them gentlemen of 
respectable character, and well-affected to his majesty's person and govern- 
ment ; and several of them have already served in the army. The cir- 
cumstance of my never having had the honour to be in the army, caused 
me to resign the principal command to Colonel McAllister, who, from his 
character and former experience, will, I doubt not, in this command, do 
credit to the regiment and to the country. An early acceptance of this 
offer will be of the utmost consequence, as the delay has been the cause of 
our losing many of our men. — 1 have the honour to remain, my lord mar- 
quis, 

" Your lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

"George Macintosh. 

It is time, however, that we should now pass to the contemplation of 
other features in the character of Mr. George Macintosh, and may now 
quote the following letters as illustrative of his benevolence, and of the 
amiable gratitude of the writer, who was a younger brother of the late 
celebrated General Sir Thomas Munro : — X 



* Even at the present day, (1846,) this allusion may appear unintelligible in Glasgow. 
Oyster suppers at taverns were, at the date of the letters, a common mode of entertainment 
at Glasgow, of which both ladies and gentlemen partook. — Ed. 

t Lady Iiston's maiden name was Merchant. She was a native of Antigua, but had 
resided from infancy with relatives in Glasgow. — Ed. 

X Mr. James Munro was a surgeon in the Madras establishment. 

T 
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" James Munro, Esq., to George Macintosh, Esq. 

" KlSTNAGBRRY, MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 

"12th January, 1793. 
" My Dear Sir, — A ship is expected to sail for England in a few days, 
and I cannot think of allowing such an opportunity to escape without 
writing a few lines to you. The warm attachment which you have ever 
shown towards my father's family, and the generous exertions which you 
have so lately made in my behalf, shall ever claim my most grateful 
acknowledgments. If I can ever prove myself worthy of such friendship, 
I shall esteem myself happy. I beg you will offer Mr. Charles my sincere 
thanks for suggesting to my sister a scheme which bids fair to alleviate the 
misfortunes ofher family.* All is peace now in this part of the world. 
I was very sorry at not having an opportunity of seeing John, from being 
absent about seventeen miles from Madras. * * * With respect- 
ful compliments to Mrs. Macintosh, and the young ladies, and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Macintosh, and with best wishes for your happiness, I ever 
am, my dear Sir, 

"Your much obliged servant, 

"Jambs Munro." 

The following letters from the celebrated Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, the 
friend and correspondent of Burns, and a relative of Mrs. Macintosh, are 
pleasingly illustrative both of Mr. Macintosh's character and of that of the 
amiable and accomplished writer : — 

" Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, to George Macintosh, Esq. 

"Dunlop, 3d December, 1797. 

"My Dear Sir, — I send you a copy of the proposals for printing 
Burns' a poems, to which I hope you may be able to find subscribers in 
Glasgow, endowed with some portion of your own fire, either of taste or 
the more lambent flame ef Christian charity for the poor orphans. * * 
Mrs. Macintosh will judge whether Professor Richardson f would be ready 
to recommend a brother in the tuneful art, and willing to perpetuate the 
kind of immortality to another, of which his own works certainly entitle 
him to expect a very considerable portion himself. On this footing I 
would fain beg her trying to procure his interest in the College. John 
Campbell, or his brother, though both disclaiming vertu, would give their 
guinea to the widow and orphan with all their soul. At least I have 



* This lady afterwards married the Honourable Henry Erskine, brother of the Earl of 
Buchan, and Lord Chancellor Erskine. The scheme here alluded to was that of pattern 
drawing for calico-printing. Miss Munro executed these designs beautifully upon paper ; 
and by Mr. Charles Macintosh's advice, she offered them to some of the leading calico- 
printers, Mr. Charles Macintosh exerting himself strenuously to promote their adoption by 
the trade. In the then state of the art, they were, however, esteemed as too elaborate ana 
elegant, to be generally employed; although, perhaps at the present day, could any of them 
be recovered, their fate might be very different. — Ed. 

t Professor William Richardson, of Glasgow College, was born at Aberfoyle, in 1743. 
He was successively tutor to the sons of Lord Cathcart, secretary to his lordship, when 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, from 1768 to 1772, and Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. His various publications were in their day greatly admired. They con- 
sisted of "Poems, chiefly Rural," (published in 1774) ; "Essays on the Characters of Shak- 
speare," (1784) ; "Anecdotes of the Russian Empire;" "The Indians, a Tragedy;" "The 
Maid of LochUn, a Lyrical Drama," and various miscellaneous papers in The Mirror, The 
Lounger, and several of the Reviews. Professor Richardson died in 1814. — Ed. 
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known more of Mr. Campbell in this way than I ever had the opportunity 
of witnessing in any other man ; and you may tell him it was this that 
led me to bid you to apply to him, — his own mind must acknowledge 
circumstances which delicacy does not allow me to recapitulate, but for 
which his benevolence, I doubt not, stands recorded above, one day to be 
repaid a thousand fold. Mr. Coats, the world knows, is good-natured, 
and his daughter is the acknowledged patroness of the theatre and belles 
lettres. * * * Seldom has been seen such a contrast as the life 
of a ploughman written by an M.D., F.B.S., and prefixed to a guinea 
volume. This is an honour perhaps never enjoyed before, and now only 
reserved for the son of a Scotch highlander, who alone in such a situation 
could have educated the poet to deserve it. My best compliments to lady 
Clan, who I trust will do her utmost to help forward the good work which 
ladv Amelia promises to recommend to your blessed, and I hope blessing, 
endeavours. Adieu. — Believe me ever, my dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate friend and obliged cousin, 

"Fran. A. Dunlop." 



<« 



From Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, to Mrs. Macintosh, Dunchattan. 



"Dunlop. 

" My Dear Madam, — Should I ever be out of these old walls again, 
which I much doubt if ever I shall be, I think it will be to see you.* 
Nothing else would make me feel the same temptation. As poor David 
Dunlop used to say and to sing, c Auld Langsyne ' has a charm nothing 
else can equal, at least so I feel old times ; and old friends have, to people 
at our time of life, what nothing can afford us now, unless we should be 
allowed to meet it in the bliss above. Below, every scene has so much 
uncertainty, and such very strong drawbacks as only to wake regrets for 
the past, instead of hopes or wishes for the present or the future. 

w * * * I am sorry to learn from the newspapers that your 
friend, Mrs. Grant, has lost one of her daughters, t — a misfortune 1 was 
led to look for, from what Mr. Macintosh wrote to me< I fear this mis- 
fortune will embitter all the joys of her fame, which I am told is high in 
England ; nor do I wonder at it, for her Letters are, in my opinion, incom- 
parable. The most useful, as well as the most agreeable, I have ever yet , 
seerr published, not only by any woman, but I sincerely do not know any 
others, male or female, which in my estimation can stand a comparison 
with her compositions. I am only sorry she has suppressed the paragraph 
in which she has mentioned, though without naming him, Mr. Macintosh. 
This suppression injures my opinion of her justice and her taste. It was 
unjust to the authoress and to her subject, since it robbed the poetess of 
the fame due to one of the most elegant things ever penned, deprived the 
world of an alluring (image ?) of real virtue, always more attractive than 
such as the fondest fancy forms ; and where the compliment, although 
sublime, was so strictly true, that no one that knew Clan, J or witnessed 



* This letter was probably written in 1805. Upon the death of her son, General Andrew 
Dunlop, in the West Indies, in 1804, this venerable lady retired to a turret in the ancient 
mansion house of Dunlop, and which she continued to inhabit till her death, many years 
afterwards. 

t Mrs. Grant of Laggao, authoress of "Letters from the Mountains/' and other works, 
and the friend and correspondent of Mrs. Macintosh. 

X A sobriquet by which Mr. Macintosh was known among his friends, from his devotion 
to feelings of clanship. 
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his conduct in every instance, where circumstances brought it to the test, 
but must instantly have appropriated the praise in their own mind to its 
real owner, and given the authoress a place in their affections for her grate- 
ful expression of what they must have oft admired, but were not capable 
to paint with such a warm glow of sensibility as breathes through her 
flowing and flowery language. * * * My love to Clan.— Adieu, 
my dear lady Clan, prays 

" Your ever sincere and affectionate cousin, 

"Fran. A. Dunlop." 

" Mrs, Dunlop of Dunlop, to George Macintosh, Esq. 

***** Have you heard anything of lady Amelia Drum- 
mond 2* I expected her here all last week, and now begin to suspect she 
was so much gratified by your hospitable reception when last west, that 
she has stuck at Glasgow in her way, in which case, I flatter myself, Mrs. 
Macintosh and you may accompany her here. It grows so late I can add 
no more. 

" Farewell ; believe me ever, dear Clan, ever affectionately, 

" Your sincere friend and obliged cousin, 

"Fran. A. Dunlop." 

" Robert Carrick, Esq., Lord Dean of Guild of the City of Glasgow, to George 

Macintosh, Esq.\ 

"Glasgow, 6th December, 1802. 

" Sir, — Your letter of the 17th ultimo, to the Lord Provost, has been 
laid before the Magistrates and Town Council, and the committee 
appointed for attending to the affairs of Bridewell, who all unanimously 
give their consent and approbation, that the remainder of the apartments 
not yet supplied, shall as soon as possible be provided with bedsteads simi- 
lar to those already furnished. 

" They also very much approve of the information given them relative 
to procuring wooden-soled shoes, or Cumberland clogs, for the unhappy 
persons confined in the house ; and as the committee did not know any 
person more fit, or more equal to those humane duties, and to supplying 
the house in the most proper manner in the above conveniences and com- 
forts for the persons confined therein, than yourself, they desired I might 
convey their sentiments to you, requesting you would be so good as to 
give orders for the immediate supply of the bedsteads needful, as also two 
dozen of wooden-soled shoes, or what are called Cumberland clogs, of dif- 
ferent sizes, to suit different ages ; and if these should answer, more can 

* " ' * Lady Amelia Drummond was a native of France. She was the daughter of the titular 
Duke of Perth, who accompanied the Chevalier St. George from Scotland, in 1715. She 
had been a nun, in a convent at Amiens ; and when the revolution broke out in France, she 
escaped with difficulty, concealed in a cask, in which she was conveyed on board ship. Such 
was the fury of the monsters who conducted the work of •' Reform " in France. Upon the 
restoration of the Bourbons, she returned to the same convent, from which she had escaped, 
and died there several years afterwards. During her exile, she lived much at Dunlop house, 
and with Mr. Macintosh's family at Glasgow. She was a person of refined manners and 
elegant accomplishment. — Ed. 

t Mr. Carrick was a banker in Glasgow. He was the relation of Mrs. Moore, the mother 
of Sir John Moore, to whose brother, Mr. Carrick Moore, he bequeathed large estates after 
the death of Sir John.— Ed. 
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be provided afterwards ; and the accounts for the same, certified by you, 
will be paid by the city. — I remain, Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" Robert Carrick, Dean of Guild." 

Towards the close of the year 1805, Mr. Macintosh suffered the most 
severe affliction, by the death, from a rapid consumption, of his youngest 
daughter. This lady was possessed of uncommon talents and accomplish- 
ments ; and was in particular distinguished by a genius for painting of 
the highest order. Such was her enthusiasm for the art, that although 
surrounded by every comfort and luxury, she had determined upon 
relinquishing all of these for the life of a professional painter ; and it was 
only at the instance of friends and relatives that she was induced to aban- 
don this resolution. 

The following letter from the well-known Richard Lovell Edworth, 
addressed to Miss Macintosh, in relation to a portrait done by her of one 
of his sons, possesses no inconsiderable interest. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that Mr. Edworth was the father of the celebrated authoress, 
Maria Edworth : — 

" Richard Lovell Edworth, Esq., to Miss P. M. Macintosh. 

"Edworthbtown, March 1st, 1805. 

" Dear Madam, — I am almost disappointed by my daughter's letter, 
which has left me nothing of what I intended to say. I can only add, 
that Mrs. Edworth, who is really a painter, and a judge, bestows unquali- 
fied praise upon the painting ; upon the likeness, every eye can form a 
i'udgment ; and no person who has ever seen the portrait and the original, 
ias hitherto hesitated in finding out the resemblance. 

" I should like prodigiously to send my son Sneyd to Glasgow, to secure 
for his face such performance as your pencil can give. But what claim 
have we upon your kindness, time, and talents ? We, however, may safely 
congratulate you, dear madam, upon the possession of a species of wealth 
which can never fail whilst any civilization remains in the world. 

" During the late rebellions in this country, my estate was not looked 
upon by my family and myself as our best security against want. We 
felt that we could, by various reputable means, acquire the daily bread 
which is prayed for by the parson, whilst those who had nothing but mere 
limbs to aepend on, must be contented with what the clerk means when 
he puts up the same petition. 

" We suppose that you have seen Maria's popular tales, and Griselda, 
which is the last thing she has published. We would endeavour to send 
them to you if we thought we could succeed ; but very frequent disap- 
pointments make us despair of success. We, therefore, beg that you will 
name to us some means of conveyance by which we can send you Maria's 
next work, before it is published. — I am, dear madam, 

" Your truly obliged humble servant, 

"Richard Lovell Edworth." 
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The following extracts bear upon this point : — 

" David Balfour, Esq., to George Macintosh, Esq. 

"Edinbubgb, 13th February, 1799. 

w * * * That P. (Miss Macintosh,) has a very great genius 
for painting, is not only my opinion, but that of real judges, who have 
seen the last of her performances sent here. Mr. Naismith expressed him- 
self in ruptures with it. But what I pay more regard to is the opinion of 
Mr. Raeburn,* both as the best judge in that branch of art, (portraiture,) 
and as one on whose sincerity I can depend, and who said to me, after a 
careful examination of it, that it was beyond anything he had ever seen 
done by a lady, who was not a professional artist ; and that both design 
and execution possessed the greatest merit. As he is my particular 
acquaintance, and a sensible man, I told him that P. had a wish to go to 
London to improve herself in that art, his answer I had anticipated, ' that 
if she meant to acquire improvement as a professional artist, she had no 
doubt much to learn ; but merely in the view of a polite accomplishment, 
that she had already made greater proficiency than almost any other lady ; 
and that without going so far, a little practice and attention to the draw- 
ing of particular parts, such as the hands, &c. would make her as perfect 
as could be wished.' This coincides much with my opinion. If you 
meant that P. should follow painting as a profession, London is no doubt 
the place for improvement." * * * 

Suffice it to say, that Mr. Balfour advised strongly against his sister-in- 
law becoming a professional artist ; and that his weighty and prudent 
reasons had the desired effect in causing the relinquishment of the 
scheme. 

About this time, (1804,) a newly raised regiment, the Canadian Fen- 
cibles, consisting entirely of highlanders, being stationed in Glasgow, 
mutinied, and seemed inclined to take the law in their own hands. 
General Wemyss, who was in command of the district, without delay 
made application to Mr. Macintosh, who hastened amongst the soldiery, 
and at his instance, they forthwith returned to their duty. Mr. Macin- 
tosh addressed the soldiers in their native tongue, and the effect was elec- 
trical in inducing them to return to their quarters, and resume their 
duty. 

Notwithstanding the severe affliction Mr. Macintosh sustained in the 
death of his daughter, he continued to devote much of his time to the 
management of public matters ; and the following letter, from its date, is 
probably the last which he wrote upon public business. Mr. Macintosh 
was at the time Chairman of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. 

" To the Right Honourable the Lords of Bis Majesty's Admiralty. 

" Glasgow, 18th June, 1807. 

" My Lords, — Application having been made to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Glasgow, by Mr. Brown, for the purpose of erecting some light- 
houses on the west coast of Scotland, and Ireland, which proposal having 
been approved of by the principal merchants and shipowners of Greenock 

* Afterwards Sir Henry Raeburn. 
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and this city, — the Directors of this Chamber have taken it into their con- 
sideration, and are of opinion that eiffht houses on that coast would be 
useful for the trade and navigation of these seas, and the means of saving 
lives and property ; and as they know the respectability of the gentlemen 
who have given this opinion thereon, they have desired me to request your 
lordships' attention to the same ; and likewise to observe, that when the 
Caledonian Canal is finished, the utility of the measure may become more 
essentially useful to smaller vessels of war, as well as to the trading inter- 
est. — I have the honour to be, my lords, 

" Your lordships' most obedient humble servant, 
"George Macintosh, 
* Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow." 

Our narrative, however, now draws to a close. In the midst of his use- 
ful labours, Mr. Macintosh found himself obliged to undertake a journey 
into England upon business, in the summer of 1807 ; and upon his return 
he was seized with an illness of an inflammatory nature, at Moffat, which 
resisting all medical treatment, he expired there on the 26th of July, of that 
year. Upon receiving intelligence of his situation, his son hastened from 
Glasgow, accompanied by the late Mr. William Couper, Mr. Macintosh's 
medical attendant. His daughter, and his son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Bal- 
four, also came from Edinburgh, bringing with them Dr. Wardrop of that 
city. They both arrived in time to attempt the relief of Mr. Macintosh's 
sufferings, and to afford him whatever consolation is to be derived from 
the presence of relatives under such circumstances; but as has been 
remarked, mortal aid was unavailing. 

Mrs. Macintosh being informed of her husband's illness, although she 
had scarcely risen from bed since the death of her daughter, immediately 
left Glasgow for Moffat, accompanied only by a single servant. She did 
not reach Moffat till Mr. Macintosh was no more ; and although enabled 
to return to Glasgow, suffering less bodily distress than could have been 
supposed, she only survived her husband a few months, having died in the 
summer of 1808. 

In the statistical account of Rosskeen, Mr. Macintosh's native parish, 
there is the following notice of his funeral : — 

" On Sunday the 9th of August, 1807, as a tribute of respect to Mr. 
Macintosh's memory, the gentlemen of the Highland Society, and of the 
Gaelic Club of Glasgow, preceded by the Lord Provost and Magistrates, 
and the boys of the Highland Society, (one of the numerous charities 
which has flourished through his bountiful aid and protection,) walked in 
procession to St. Andrew's church in Glasgow, where an excellent and 
appropriate sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Ritchie, from the text 
112th Psalm, verse 2d, ' He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor, his 
righteousness endureth for ever, his horn shall be exalted with honour !' " 

The following letters and extracts bespeak so well the tone of feeling 
which prevailed upon occasion of Mr. Macintosh's death, that we shall 
close this narrative by their transcription : — 
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From JEneas Mackintosh, Esq. of Mackintosh, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 



"London, August 22d, 1807. 

r w My Dear Sir, — * * * I now take the opportunity to con- 
dole with you and Mrs. Macintosh, on your recent irreparable loss in one 
of the best of parents, and my valuable worthy friend, — in which I am 
most cordially joined by my wife, who was no stranger to the friendship 
he showed me at that period of life when I required it most, and of whicn 
I always retained a proper sense. The deceased is now gone, (we may 
have every reason to hope,) where he meets the reward of his well-spent 
life ; and we are left to deplore the loss of so valuable a member of society, 
whose bounty was liberally given to all deserving, and all in want, with- 
out partiality or favour ; and whose memory will be handed down to 
future ages as a real highlander. The manner in which you convey your 
feelings on the loss of so excellent a parent impresses me with a high 
regard for you, and I will be happy to cultivate an acquaintance with 
you ; being confident that with your abilities, and desire to follow your 
late father's example, (with the assistance of heaven,) you have it in your 
power to follow his footsteps ; and you have only to adopt the plans he 
laid down, and be a friend to mankind as he was, then Charles will 
become as favourite a name as George Macintosh, and prove an honour to 
the clan which I now represent. Make offer of our affectionate regards to 
your much respected mother, upon whose grief I could not think of break- 
ing in ; but upon our return homewards, if we can possibly accomplish it, 
shall go your way, and wait upon you and her ; an attention you are all 
well entitled to, from your attention to me in former days, and the attach- 
ment I bear to your family. 

" I have lately recovered from a fit of the gout, which has considerably 
retarded our operations in providing furniture for our new house. I can 
assure you it will afford my wife and me the greatest gratification to 
receive you, Mrs. Macintosh, and any members of the family of Dunchat- 
tan, at our mansion. 

" 1 am joined by my wife in offers of kindest good wishes to you and 
your agreeable partner, and I am, my dear Sir, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

"JEnbas Mackintosh." 

" William Mackintosh, Esq. of Geddes, to Charles Macintosh, Esq. 

"Geddes, August 11th, 1845. 

" My Dear Sir, — I was pleased with receiving your favour of the 3d, 
though my satisfaction was of a melancholy kind. I did not receive the 
intelligence with surprise, having heard it before. I do assure you that 
no man living can share your heavy sorrow more feelingly than I do. 
There is not left on earth a man to whom I bore an equal, or even similar 
affection to that with which I regarded your excellent father. Though 
few may mourn his departure as I do, yet many, very many will feel it 
sorely. It is impossible to relate the acts of humanity, charity, and good- 
ness that were his constant practice. The kindness that he showed to 
myself at an early period of life, made an impression that while I have 
memory can never be erased from my mind. I am much gratified by 
hearing that your worthy mother bears her condition so well. My 
lamented friend, writing to me a few months ago in his own warm man- 
ner, called her his companion of forty years. She now undoubtedly con- 
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soles herself with the hope of their separation being of no very long endur- 
ance ; and of meeting more who were dear to her, and who went not verv 
long before. She has seen the vanity of the prospects of this world. 
Short is the time since it would be thought she was not to be left alone in 
the house of Dunchattan ! Pray, assure her of my sincere condolence. 

" Your own acts towards your surviving relations have been extremely 
liberal, and becoming the representative of the person in whose place you 
stand. My being named a trustee to your father's will, I esteem an 
honourable mark of his good opinion and friendship ; and believe he must 
have meant it only as such a mark. I approve perfectly of what the other 
trustees have done, in transferring their power to you, and would put my 
name to the deed if I were at hand. It seems to me that for a consistency 
in administering the trust, they must delegate one person ; and surely 
none else could be so proper as yourself. 

" My wife desires to unite with me in presenting our best and warmest 
wishes* to your family, and the venerable gentlewoman of Dunchattan. I 
beg to hear soon again of you all. I had a letter a few days ago, from Mr. 
Youngson, in which he mentions that Mr. and Mrs. Balfour were still in 
Glasgow. If they are now with you, pray offer them my compliments. 
— My dear Sir, 

"Yours, truly, 

" William Mackintosh." 



Allusion has already been made to the sermon preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Ritchie, upon the death of Mr. George Macintosh ; and the following 
passages from it, it is hoped may be considered as not an inappropriate 
peroration to the preceding sketch of his life : — 

" His (Mr. Macintosh's) spirit has returned to the God that gave it. 
With us remain the example of his graces, and the fruits of his virtues. 
These furnish a theme of meditation more instructive than the triumphs 
of heroes, a nobler subject of remembrance than the dazzling glare which 
follows the conquest of kingdoms, and the subversion of empires. The 
scenes of private life in which he trode, seek not to live in public fame. 
The substantial virtues which he practised depend not upon the shouts of 
popular applause. 



" Mr. Macintosh possessed an elevation of soul superior to that ignoble 
spirit of a corrupted age, which casts off even the forms of religion. He 
feared God ; he worshipped Him who made heaven and earth ; he was not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ ; he believed its doctrines — he acted upon 
its laws. 



" While his profession of religion was conscientious and fair, it was free 
from affectation. He was pious without enthusiasm ; the friend of sub- 
stantial godliness without fanaticism. 



U 
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" The bigotry of prejudice, the gloom of superstition, the contempt of 
those who adopted modes of worship different from his, never disgraced his 
creed, never soured his temper, never polluted his conversation. In him 
piety was combined with charity, and the love of his God with the love 
of his neighbour. Piety is the parent of charity ; and if the image of the 
parent live in the manners of the child, how pure, how fervent, how pro- 
found must have been the piety which reigned in the heart of Mr. George 
Macintosh. His spirit smiled through his eye when he looked kindness, 
opened his hand gladly when he bestowed benefits, and rendered him ever 
her willing agent to distribute, as the almoner of Providence, a portion to 
the children of poverty. 

" His views of active beneficence were enlightened, as they were 
enlarged ; for the sphere of his regard was large as the complicated situa- 
tions of men connected by the national bond of language, of manners, and 
of laws. The maintenance of public order, the first requisite for the hap- 
piness of social life ; the support of the established government in church 
and state, as the sacred guardians of that order ; the preservation of the 
venerable fabric of the blessed constitution of our country, these he ever 
vindicated with a warmth and a vigour of patriotism which nothing could 
have inspired but a deep conviction of their excellence. 



" The prosperity which he enjoyed, heightened in his esteem the high 
privilege of liberty founded in law, and kindled in his bosom an inextin- 
guishable ardour for transmitting, even at the expense of all he held dear, 
such invaluable blessings unimpaired to future generations. 



" Wherever the still small voice of charity was heard craving in confi- 
dence immediate relief, in cases of urgent pressure, there stood by her side 
George Macintosh, animating by his countenance, prompting by his words, 
and constraining by his example the benevolent exertions of others. His 
good works were a gently flowing stream, winding softly through the 
haunts of poverty and disease. 



" If ' Blessed be the dead who die in the Lord, since they rest from their 
labours,' then what a lengthened thankful train, led on by religion, linked 
arm in arm with charity, have followed, are following, and shall continue 
to follow him into the regions of light. * * * When the ear 
heard him, then it blessed him ; because he delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The blessing of 
him that was ready to perish came upon him, and he caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy. 



" Of his excellence as a parent, we have living witnesses in the virtues 
of his children ; and the deep affliction of his widow gives a heart-piercing 
testimony of the purity, the constancy, the tenderness of his conjugal 
affection. 

" Such a character it becomes cotemporaries not only to honour with 
their esteem, but to hold up as a model for the imitation of the rising age. 
Nothing can teach more effectually than his example, that business carried 
on for the acquisition of wealth is perfectly consistent with beneficence ; 
and that commerce, conducted by a liberal mind, in the application of 
science to the practical purposes of life, opens a noble field for exhibiting, 
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with advantage, all that is virtuous and worthy of praise. On such a scene, 
the allurements of profit become the test of principle ; and the jarring of 
interfering interests furnishes a triumph to integrity. The spirit of self- 
love in its claims finds an ample compensation in the indulgence of generous 
affection. The private views of the merchant are expanded into public 
spirit, and the citizen of Glasgow becomes the honour of his country, and 
the benefactor of the human race. 

" The esteem and imitation which we thus inculcate upon others, are 
surely in the highest degree binding upon us who are now making so 
public a profession of doing honour to his memory. Honour truly con- 
ferred upon those who have gone into the unseen world, is not the garb of 
mourning which is easily put on ; nor yet the tear so justly due, which 
is shed in sympathy with relations and friends ; but it is that respect 
which is manifested by cultivating the spirit, and practising the virtues 
which animated the venerable dead. The illiberal cannot mourn, the idle 
and the prodigal cannot lament, the impious cannot weep over the grave 
of Mr. George Macintosh. His pious, active, generous soul would look 
down with indignant disdain on such vile profanation of mourning, while 
their own polluted conscience would pierce them with the reproach of 
hypocrisy."* 

* " ■ i — - ■ . — — ■ ■■■■■—■■■■■ »^ i— i I^^^^M . III! I»^— ^.^^— ^—^ 

* Dr. David Ritchie was Minister of St. Andrew's church in Glasgow, from which he 
was removed as Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, where he died at an 
advanced age. — Ed. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH. 



In the new statistical account of Scotland, (parish of Rosskeen, Ross-shire, 
published February, 1839, William Macintosh, the elder brother of the 
subject of the preceding Memoir, is thus noticed : — 

" Eminent Men. — William Macintosh, the author of Travels in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and other literary works, was born at Newmore, in the 
parish of Allness, or Rosskeen, in the year 1738. He was the son of Lacli- 
lan Macintosh, a descendant of the family of Macintosh of Balnespick, in 

Badenoch, and of Macpherson, of the same family as Sir John Mac- 

pherson, at one time Governor of India. This branch of the family of 
Macintosh, had, however, been for some time settled in Ross-shire ; and 
in Allness church-yard, the graves of John Macintosh, and Janet Mont- 
gomery of Kiltern, (the grandfather and grandmother of William Macin- 
tosh,) are still to be seen.* William went, when young, to the West 
Indies, where he realized a considerable fortune ; and shortly after his 
return to Europe, he embarked for the East Indies, where he resided for 
several years. He published a very amusing account of his travels and 
adventures in the East, which is remarkable as originally propounding and 
foretelling the ultimate adoption of almost all the theoretical precepts 
which have subsequently been carried into practice by various British 
statesmen in the administration of our Indian possessions. This work 
was published anonymously by Mr. Macintosh ; and it is probably owing 
to this circumstance, that his name has failed to be associated, as it 
deserves, with the more enlightened views which have from time to time 
been adopted in the government of our eastern possessions. In the French 
translation of Mr. W. Macintosh's travels, his name, however, appears, 
and he is fully recognized as the author of the work. It is on this cir- 
cumstance, that Mr. W. Macintosh's claims to public notice chiefly rest. 
On his return from the East, Mr. Macintosh took up his abode in the 
south of France ; but on the breaking out of the French revolution, his 
house was attacked and sacked by the republicans ; and the same fate 
awaited him at Avignon, in the Pope's States, where he had sought refuge 



* This is inaccurate. John Macintosh and Janet Montgomery were buried within the 
church of Alness, being the last persons thus interred. — Ed. 
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when the French forces invaded Italy. The cause of this hostility is not 
known ; hut it is not a little remarkable, that when Napoleon visited 
Erfurth in 1808, he found Mr. Macintosh, then far advanced in years, 
residing at Eisenach, in Saxony ; and the immediate result was his arrest 
and incarceration in a dungeon, till such time as the Corsican had departed 
from Germany. Mr. Macintosh was, however, seized in consequence with 
an illness which terminated his life in 1809." 

Some trifling explanation of one or two passages of the foregoing narra- 
tive, may perhaps be here admissible, with a view to the attainment of 
greater accuracy in the points alluded to. The family tradition was, that 
this branch of the clan had emigrated from Kinrara in Badenoch, to Ross- 
shire, about the year 1586. Nesbit, who wrote his Heraldry in 1702, says 
that Lachlan Macintosh of Kinrara, was a second son of Macintosh of that 
ilk ; and the presumption is, that it is probably through this channel that 
this branch of the clan Chattan is entitled to approximate to the extensi- 
bility of feudal barbarism. John Macintosh is found settled at Newmore 
about 1640 ; and about 1735, his second son, Lachlan, occupied as tacks- 
man, a farm on the estate of Newmore, which estate belonged at the time 
to his near kinsman Mr. Ross.* 

Sir John Macpherson, also above-mentioned, was the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Macpherson, minister of Slate, in the Isle of Skye, and author of the 
learned " Critical Dissertation on the Caledonians and Picts, &c," pub- 
lished in London in 1768. t Sir John succeeded to the interim government 
of India, when Warren Hastings returned to England in 1785. It is not 
deemed desirable here to plunge into the genealogical details of the clan 
Chattan, nor to trace their adventures through the pages of Ca?sar, Ra- 
pin, and Gibbon, from their first emigration from Saxony, to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, — their settlement in Caithness, (Cattiness,) &c. J 
Such details, at the present day, deservedly possess but an inferior degree 
of interest ; and, indeed, are in some measure viewed by society with feel- 
ings akin to alarm and dislike. Nor is this surprising, when it is con- 
sidered how much the subject of genealogy has been perverted and ren- 
dered almost exclusively subservient to the indulgence and gratification of 



* In the highlands, tacksmen, relatives of the laird, are still styled, " Gentlemen Tacks- 
men." In writing to Augustus, Count de Collville, his son-in-law. of date 5th February, 
1793, Mr. William Macintosh thus expresses himself, in respect to his daughter's family : — 
" Her family is aucient and reputable. — Ed. 

t In volume 4, p. 292, of "The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," 
octavo edition, in treating of " Caledonia," the historian Gibbon thus expresses himself : — 
"In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have chosen for my guides, two 
learned and ingenious highlanders, whom their birth and education had peculiarly qualified 
for that office. See " Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. of the Cale- 
donians, by Dr. John Macpherson ; London, 1768, in 4to ;" and " Introduction to the His- 
tory of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Macpherson, Esq. ; London, 1773, in 4to, 3d 
edition." Dr. Macpherson was a minister in the Isle of Skye ; and it is a circumstance hon- 
ourable for the present age, that a work, replete with erudition and criticism, should have 
been composed in one of the most remote of the Hebrides. — Ed. 

X Frederick von Schlegel assigns a still more prominent position to the clan Chattan, (the 
Catti,) in European history. " Thus, they, (the Franks,) in their manners and mode of govern- 
ment, resembled the Alemanni ; while in race and language they were originally more nearly 
allied to the Saxons. If the Franks are to be considered a distinct nation, it is the ancient 
Catti, or Hessians, (who have ever been included among that people,) that « e must regard 
as the main stock of the whole race." — (Philosophy of History, by Frederick von Schlegel ; 
octavo, London, 1846, p. 303.) — Ed. 
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feelings of vanity, pride, egotism, and " all uncharitableness." Still, this 
is much to be regretted, as, when studied in a proper spirit, genealogy is 
calculated to throw much useful light on the most interesting portions of 
history, biography, and statistics. Further, may not the recollection of 
the good deeds of our ancestors be regarded at once in the light of a stimu- 
lus for imitation, and a preventive against the perpetration of acts of an 
opposite character ? Whilst should any one have the misfortune to be 
descended from vicious progenitors, may not their crimes and their con- 
sequences be turned to account as a beacon to deter from the commission 
of similar wickedness ? 

To deviate to more practical reflections, it may suffice here summarily 
to remark, that it is only necessary to peruse Mr. William Macintosh's 
published works, to become satisfied of the almost ludicrous character of 
petty larceny which marks the plagiarism by which his various sugges- 
tions have since been appropriated, and made available in the legislature 
of British India. In writing to his brother, Mr. George Macintosh, Mr. 
William Macintosh thus expresses himself upon this subject : — 



u 



Estavaybr, Switzerland, 15th February, 1793. 



" * * * It will be found that almost all my opinions have 
since been adhered to ; and that many of my plans have already been suc- 
cessfully adopted, and others will be very soon ! !" 

In regard to the subject of the mysterious allusion in the statistical 
account, as to the supposed enmity entertained by Napoleon towards Mr. 
W. Macintosh, the writer almost fears that it is not in his power to throw 
upon the same any additional light ; and therefore, it is with much diffi- 
dence that he ventures the following observations : — 

From documents found amongst the papers of Mr. William Macintosh, 
and those of his brother Mr. George Macintosh, there seems reason to sup- 
pose, that in the course of the year 1798, Mr. W. Macintosh had either 
been employed by the exiled Bourbons to communicate with Buonaparte, 
respecting their return to France, or that he had been deceived into a false 
position by the infamous gang of miscreants, consisting of Talleyrand, 
Fouche", Barras, Savary, Murat, and others, by whom Buonaparte was at 
the time surrounded ; and to have made certain proposals to the First 
Consul, under the impression that he was acting in behalf of the Bour- 
bons. It is difficult to conceive what the object of this last trick could 
have been, whether it was a piece of mystification on the part of Talley- 
rand and his coadjutors, to sound indirectly the actual sentiments of the 
First Consul, or perhaps to entrap him into some false step, capable of 
being turned by them to their own advantage, — or whether Buonaparte 
was himself a party to the trick, with the view of obtaining some end 
which might assist in committing him in public opinion against the 
Bourbons ; and at the same time cast odium upon the members of that 
family. What gives some additional colour to the probability of such 
having been the case, is the circumstance of the intimacy which at one 
time subsisted between Mr. W. Macintosh and Madame Grand, afterward 

X 
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the Princess Talleyrand. This lady was a native of Scotland ; had been 
the widow of a British officer, and married, as her second husband, a 
Monsieur Grand, a French gentleman, who afterwards obtained a divorce 
from her in India, the defender in the action being the celebrated Mr. 
Francis, afterwards Sir Philip. Madame Grand returned with Mr. Wm. 
Macintosh to Europe in 1781. She became the associate of the Empress 
Josephine, when the latter was the chere ami of the infamous Barras ; and 
subsequently the mistress of Talleyrand, who married her, with the per- 
mission of Buonaparte, in 1802.* Whether or not Madame Grand had 
anything to say in the intrigue which has been alluded to, it seems indis- 
putable that Mr. W. Macintosh, in communicating as he did with the 
First Consul, acted in perfect good faith, and under the impression that 
he was the authorized agent of the exiled family ; and it seems to be 
equally clear, that the letters quoted by Bourrienne and Capifigue, as 
having passed between Louis the Eighteenth and Buonaparte, were mere 
impudent forgeries, at least in so far as Louis the Eighteenth was con- 
cerned, who obviously, from the contents of Mr. Macintosh's papers, could 
not have written the letters quoted by Bourrienne, of date 4th February, 
1800. f Again, whether the French police that accompanied Buonaparte 
to Erfurth, in 1807, feared inconvenient disclosures on the part of Macin- 
tosh, if he approached Erfurth, or whether they had mistaken him for Sir 
James Macintosh, (whose defence of Peltier Buonaparte never could for- 
give,) or whether it was in revenge for' certain services alleged to have been 
rendered by Mr. W. Macintosh to Lord Whit worth's Embassy in Paris, 
in 1803, and alluded to in the following letter, and of which it is believed 
that authentic records still exist, is a question which the writer must pro- 
fess his inability to solve. 

" William Macintosh, Esq., to James Talbot, Esq., Secretary to the British 

Embassy at Paris. 

" Paris, 15th February, 1803. 

" My Dear Sir, — Conceiving from the present appearances of the poli- 
tical horizon, that the object of my six months' painful and expensive 
residence in France is not likely to terminate as I hoped and expected, 
from the 14th article of the definitive treaty, in favour of the claims of 
British subjects on the French government, which has as yet taken no 
steps towards affording such redress, I find that my pecuniary means puts it 
out of my power to continue any longer in suspense. I am, therefore, under 



* See " The Revolutionary Plutarch," published in 1804, vol. 1, p. 371. The author was 
the late Mr. Lewis Goldsmith, the father of Lady Lyndhurst. The Princess Talleyrand 
passed a great part of her later years at her husband's chateau at Vallencey, where Ferdin- 
and the Seventh was detained as a prisoner by Buonaparte ; and where the position of the 
princess, as chere ami of the captive monarch, (most probably with the full connivance of the 
apostate, citizen prince bishop, her husband,) was no secret. The reader may probably 
have seen George Cruickshank's representation of Madame Grand, Madame Tallien, and the 
Empress Josephine, dancing in naturalibw, in presence of the, in all respects, execrable 
Barras. Princess Talleyrand was at Paris when Buonparte returned from Elba. Her hus- 
band was at the time Louis the Eighteenth's ambassador at the Congress of Vienna. She 
then escaped with some difficulty to England. — Ed. 

t See Bourrienne's Memoirs, vol. 4, pp. 77, 79. — Ed. 
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the necessity of at once resolving to quit Paris and France. In consequence 
of the confiscation of my property at the outset of the war, I was reduced to 
great poverty, and compelled to contract debt to enable me to make a long 
journey, and to reside so long as I have done at Paris, in order to pursue 
the object of the recovery of my funded and other property. You are, my 
dear Sir, in some measure aware of the state to which I have been reduced, 
during the last seven years, and with my losses, and claims resulting from 
the American and late wars, as well as with my loyalty, and attachment to 
my king and country. In this painful position, how am I to subsist, espe- 
cially if the war is necessarily renewed with an unreasonable, prejudiced, and 
inveterate enemy 1 My memorial, presented to Lord Whitworth on his 
arrival in Paris, and that presented in 1797 to'Lord Grenville, explain the 
causes of my losses and misfortunes, attributable to national wars. I am 
unwilling here to hazard any expressions which might appear disrespect- 
ful to the government of my country, as relates to the vague and loose 
style of the treaty of Amiens ; and our misplaced confidence in French 
statesmen, altogether devoid of candour, sincerity, or principle. There 
remains at present but one measure to which I can look up with a ray of 
hope, which is, to solicit Lord Whitworth, through your friendly media- 
tion, and from your and his knowledge of certain facts, to lay my situation 
before Lord Hawksbury, his majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in order to obtain for me, if possible, some kind of allowance from 
the British government, until the settlement of the British claims on 
France, and no longer. It does not belong to me to pretend to dictate 
a quantum to the generous bounty of my sovereign. Whatever the mini- 
ster may be pleased to allow, will be accommodating, and gratefully 
accepted ; £50 a-quarter would make me happy, until I can obtain redress 
from France, and no longer. My age, and bodily infirmities, (being 65 
years of age in August fast,) render me incapable of obtaining even a 
straitened competency by honourable industry ; and I trust that both 
Lord Whitworth and you will distinguish between my case and situation, 
and those of other claimants. 
With sentiments of profound respect, 



" I remain, &c, 

" William Macintosh." 

It is apparent, that stricken by age, poverty, and chagrin, Mr. William 
Macintosh was now no longer the man he had at one time been. Upon 
the departure of Lord Whitworth from Paris, he retired into Germany ; 
but after his death, his claims upon France, as a British subject, were 
recognized, upon the restoration of the Bourbons, in the person of his 
only surviving child, the Countess de Collville, who recovered some por- 
tion of the property of which he had been despoiled. In the preceding 
letter, allusion is made to certain facts, of which Lord Whitworth and 
Mr. Talbot were cognizant. What were those facts? Does any record 
of them exist? After all, however, it may suffice to add, that poor 
William Macintosh was denied a single penny from the British govern- 
ment, or the appointment to a minor consulate, which he had long soli- 
cited ; and was left by his grateful country to perish by falling into the 
lions' jaws at Eisenach, simply because he was without pecuniary means 
wherewith to effect his escape. 
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It is unfortunate for a country, when at any time its government adopts, 
or seems to adopt, the system of rewarding services done to the state, in 
the inverse ratio of their deserts.* 



* When Mr. William Macintosh returned from the West Indies to Britain, he computed 
his property in the islands of Grenada, Dominico, and Tobago, to be worth £60,000. By 
the capture of the West India islands, the death of two of the purchasers of his estates, and 
the dishonesty of a partner, whom he had raised from being his clerk, he found upon his 
return from the East Indies, in 1781, that £58,000 of his property was irrecoverably lost. 
Upon this he went to France, at the request of a friend who had property in jeopardy in that 
country ; and the money which he invested in the French funds, was a commission which 
he received in the shape of per centage, upon his recovering the property of the friend 
alluded to. When this property was confiscated, Mr. William Macintosh became dependent 
upon the bounty of his brother George, upon which he subsisted from the time of the con- 
fiscation of his property till his death. — Ed. 
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FAMILY OF ANDERSON OF DOWHILL. 



In the year 1639, there was a John Anderson located at Glasgow, as a 
notary public and clerk of the diocese. He is believed to have left issue 
John and William Anderson, the latter of whom possessed property in, or 
in the near vicinity of, the suburban district of Glasgow, named the Dow- 
hill,* in the year 1547. 

* Prior to the year 1555, the Dowhill appears to have been a suburban district of Glas- 
gow, partly church property, situated to the east of the rivulet named the Molindinar, and 
to have been then only partially, if at all, built upon. The lands of several lay proprietors, 
amongst others of the Earl of Eglinton, are, in deeds of that time, described by the acre, and 
termed " terres campestres." In 1581 it was denominated Dowhill, alias Gersumland.f 

There is no doubt that in more remote times it formed part of the forest of Glasgow, 
which so late as the time of Wallace extended from the Mohndinar to Bothwell ; and which 
in the charter of James the Second, (anno 1450,) bestowing the barony and city of Glasgow 
upon the bishop of the see, to be held blanch on the annual presentation of a red rose, if 
required, is alluded to as " terras vulgariter vocatas bischop forrest." There seems to be little 
reason to doubt that, in more remote times, in this forest was situated the capital of the 
" Attacoti," alluded to by Gibbon as "a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the enemies, and after- 
wards the soldiers, of Valentinian, accused by eye-witnesses, (Jerome, &c.) of delighting in 
the taste of human flesh. When they hunted the woods for prey, it is said that they attacked 
the shepherd rather than his flocks, and that they curiously selected the most delicate 
and brawny parts, both of males and females, which they prepared for their horrid repasts. 
If, in the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals 
has really existed, we may contemplate in the period of Scottish history the opposite extremes 
of savage and civilised life." — (Gibbon, octavo, London, 1797 ; vol. 4th, p. 298.) The convent 
of the Blackfriars, (Fratres Pnedicatores,) is known to have stood in this locality, and to have 
occupied the site of the Druidical altars of the Attacoti, where human sacrifices were offered 
up. — (History of Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock, by Andrew Brown, octavo, Glasgow j vol. 1, 



t Gersumland is obviously Grassumland. Grassums are bonutet taken by the landlord in Scotland, upon letting lands ; 
and probably the archbishop of Glasgow, apprehensive of the consequences of the threatened Reformation, let the lands 
of the'Church upon such terms, in order to secure payment in hand. Or another derivation may possibly be assigned to 
Gersumland. In the Icelandic, or old Vorse, the word " Genetn " signifies " precious ;" and is said to be derived from 
the cognomen " Gerseme," the daughter of Oder and Freya, the sovereign* of Upsala, (temp. 400) ; and from her, on 
account of her extraordinary beauty, whatever was valuable was denominated Gersem; hence Gersumland may have 
been thus denominated when the Danes possessed that part of Scotland. Gersumland, valuable, or precious land,— or the 
Scotch law term, Graasnm, may be the Norse Gersem, the mOue paid for land in advance; and that the same Ioelandic 
origin be traced through the appellation retained by this obscure corner in 1547.— Ed. 
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In 1556, John Anderson was one of the stentors of the merchants, em- 
ployed to levy the Glasgow portion of the tax imposed that year upon the 
royal hurghs of Scotland, by the unfortunate and calumniated Mary ;* 
and in 1577, he was possessed, with other property, of a tan work, in the 
Dowhill which, it is somewhat remarkable, continued to be occupied as 
such, in the possession of the family, till it was sold in 1754, by Dr. John 
Moore, their remote descendant ; being tenanted at the time by James 
Wyllie. 

John Anderson left a son, Ninian, by his wife Janet Andrew ; and 
who would appear to have been one of the magistrates who so long 
resisted the importunities of Andrew Melville, the reformed Principal 
of the College, and the Presbyterian divines of the town, to grant 
them permission to destroy the cathedral of Glasgow in 1579, in conform- 
ity to the acts passed by the Estates of the Realm, at the desire of the 
General Assembly. The Earls of Arran, Argyle, and Glencafrn, were the 
vandal barons entrusted with the execution of this brutal decree in the 
west of Scotland. Upon Melville and his noble coadjutors, however, 
attempting to put their savage design in force, " the incorporated trades" 
of Glasgow took arms ; and declared that the first man who injured a 
stone of the cathedral should answer with his life, upon the spot, for his 
temerity. The threat was completely successful, and the cathedral remains 
at the present day a splendid monument of the civilization of former ages ; 
and of the courage, good sense, and good feeling of the tradesmen of Glas- 
gow, of the year 1579. Ninian Anderson is said to have owed his seat in 
the Town Council to his being at the time Deacon Convener of the incor- 
porated trades. One almost feels disposed to apply to the burgesses of 
Glasgow at this time, in contrasting their conduct with the reformed 
nobles and clergy, Lord Byron's exclamation in respect to Spain — 

" Here all is great save fallen chivalry !"f 



p. 5.) In some of the older Catholic records, the Dowhill is denominated, " Mons Colum- 
barum." Indeed, the etymology of the name is easily explained, from what has been stated 
as to its former forest attributes having led to its being the haunt of flocks of the Columba 
Palumbus, or ringdove. The writer recollects the last remnants of this forest occupying, 
under the denomination of the " Fir Park," the site of the present Necropolis. 

The family of Anderson are supposed to have been amongst the number of the lay impro- 
priators of the Dowhill, previous to the Reformation, and thus not to have been guilty of 
participating with the nobles and church vassals of the time, in the spoils of the Catholic 
church. — Ed. 

* Poor Mary ! — Long before the days of Edmund Burke, she was made to feel that 
"the days of chivalry were past!" Yes, but the reformed clergv? People now-a-days 
recollect a little anecdote wherein a woman figures, said, in the words of Scripture, to have 
been "taken in the very act." When the Scotch Presbyterian nobles insinuated to their 
apostle, Mr. Knox, their suspicion of the possibility of their sovereign's frailty, how did this 
holy personage receive the suggestion ? Did he say to the contumacious barons, " He that 
is without sin amongst you, let him cast a stone at her?" and turning to the unhappy 
woman, did he say to her, "Neither do I condemn thee, go, and sin no more?" — (St. John's 
Gospel, chap. viii. verses 7 — 11.) Alas, no ! " He hounded" on the rebel barons to the field of 
Langside, and literally hunted his miserable victim into the toils of her base-born, illegiti- 
mate, and savage rival, who has been so preposterously nicknamed the " Virgin Queen," by 
whom she was in due time consigned to the tender mercies of the executioner. — Ed. 

t Spottiswoode affirms in his history that when the reformers overthrew the Catholic 
churches in Scotland, " the registers of the churches, and the contents of the libraries, were 
by them cast into the fire, and the holy vessels, timber, lead, and bells, put up to sale ; and 
that the very sepulchres of the dead were not spared!" Centuries afterwards, the French 
revolutionists seem " to have taken a leaf out of the book " of the Scotch reformers. The 
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Ninian Anderson left a son, John, who was one of the magistrates of 
Glasgow, at the time that the city capitulated with James Graham, Mar- 
quis of Montrose, after his defeat of the covenanting army of General 
Baillie, at Kilsyth, in August, 1645. Montrose had encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the town, and demanded a contribution of shoes, bon- 
nets, and money, for his troops. Anderson, and some others of the magi- 
strates, went to his camp to endeavour to get him to modify his terms, to 
which he consented, inviting them to dine with him, and treating them 
with much civility. Jn return, upon their retiring, it was alleged that 
they had kissed his hand, and wished him success. When this was 
reported to the covenanters, the Earl of Lanark* came to Glasgow, and 
deposed from their offices the whole of the magistrates except the Provost, 
(Porterfield of Duchal,) who had contrived to keep out of the way. John 
Anderson, however, protesting against the proceeding, in his own name 
and that of his deposed brethren. The date of this protest is 30th Sept., 
1645.f 

Previous to 1633, it is somewhat difficult to make out with whom the 
authority of nominating the magistrates of Glasgow rested. It was some- 
times exercised by the archbishop, sometimes by the Earls of Lennox, and 
the Stewarts of Minto, and sometimes by the sovereign. Roguish, cun- 
ning, and accommodating as commerce is known to be, the gross perver- 
sion of law and justice, practised in these nominations, by the patrons, and 
the baron provosts their nominees, became at length intolerable ;t and, 

fact is, that in Scotlaud, in ao far aa speculative reform ia concerned, in t]ie times of Knox 
and his associates, but little remaiued to be achieved. The order of minor friars, or Blackfriars, 
(Fratres Predicatores,) introduced into Scotland in the year 1230, by Alexander the Second, 
had, by their preaching;, demonstrated the full extent of the vicious lives of the Catholic 
clergy, and the corruption of the Romish church, centuries before the birth of Calvinism. 
These useful, although not uncompromising, zealots stuck, however, by the temporalities of 
the Church, and the supremacy of the Pope ; and thus the Reformation languished, or rather 
stood still, chiefly because the barons, (greater and less,) had not been conciliated. Knox 
perceived this. He knew his men, and held out aa a lure to them, the possessions of the 
church ; and at once accomplished his purpose. These new associates, (the nobility and 
reformed clergy,) feared, however, that if Mary and the French party resumed the ascend- 
ant, they would be compelled to disgorge their spoil ; hence their horror at the queen's (no 
doubt culpable) levities; for in the succeeding reign of Anne of Denmark, these sanctimo- 
nious personages treated royal adultery aa a good joke, giving to " the bonny Earl of Mur- 
ray," (the avowed paramour of the queen,) the good-natured sobriquet of the "queen's love ;" 
whilst the hill to the west of the palace of Linlithgow, the scene of their amours, was face- 
tiously denominated, by these nasty dogs, cockleroy. from the French cocu le roi, an appella- 
tion which it retains to the present day. Anne of Denmark, however, and her respectable 
husband, were Protestants.-— Ed. 

* William, Earl of Lanark, became, on the death of his brother, second Duke of Hamil- 
ton. He atrongly oppoaed the delivering up of Charlea the First to the English, in 1647. 
He joined Charles the Second at the Hague, in 1649 ; accompanied him to Scotland, in 1650, 
and was mortally wounded at the battle of Worcester, in 1651. The house of Hamilton 
seems to have formed an exception to the almost universal depravity and corruption of the 
Scottish nobility of these times. — Ed. 

t See Gibsou's " History of Glasgow," p. 94 ; Glasgow, 1777. 

X It ia admitted that at the present day the winga of the aristocracy are pretty radically 
clipped. "Grim Griffen Hoof" is now metamorphosed into an "Exclusive." He may "cut" 
a man in the street, but he dare not cut a man's throat. Instead of burning his neighbour's 
house, he must now content himself with burning his own powder on the "muirs," or in his 

S reserves. He may decline to notice a correspondent's letter, or become a steward of the 
ockey Club, but he dare not, like Lord Traquair, (so late as 1620,) kidnap, and shut up 
in his "donjon keep," a President of the Court of Session, because he may apprehend that 
he means to give an unfavourable vote in an impending law-suit. (See the ballad of Chris- 
tie's Will;" Minstrelsy of the Border; Edinburgh, 1803; vol. 3, p. 105.) He may reluse 
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accordingly, in March, 1657, when Sir George Maxwell of Pollock, the 
Commissioner of Esme, Duke of Lennox, and his mother the duchess, 
attended at tha castle of Glasgow, and proceeded to name James Campbell 
as Provost, a commission of the Town Council refused to ratify the nomin- 
ation ; and of themselves named John Anderson of Dowhill, Provost. 
Sir George Maxwell protested against the election, declaring it to be null ; 
and in the name of Esme, Duke of Lennox, and the Duchess of Lennox, 
his mother, petitioned the Protector's Council of State, to declare it inva- 
lid. To this petition no answer seems to have be?n given till the month 
of September following, when that comical vagabond, and idol of liberalism , 
the Lord High Protector Cromwell, ordered the election to be set aside ; 
and at the same time postponed the election of magistrates in Glasgow, 
sine die. 

After his victory at Dunbar, in 1650, Cromwell visited Glasgow. 
Tie was received by John Anderson, at the time acting chief magis- 
trate. He entered the city from the side of Kilsyth ; but being appre- 
hensive of some attempt upon his life, he declined to pass the cathedral, 
and made a long detour by the way of the Cowcaddens, and the Cow- 
lone, (now Queen Street,) to his lodgings at the foot of the Saltmar- 
ket. John Anderson's reception of him is said to have been the reverse 
of courteous ; which perhaps is not to be wondered at, seeing that he had 
so recently before kissed the hand of Montrose. The Protector appears 
not to have been a favourite in Glasgow, for on the Sunday following his 
arrival, when he attended the cathedral, the preacher, (the famous Zach- 
ary Boyd,) commenced a furious personal tirade against him, upon which 
Thurlow, Oliver's secretary, proposed to " pistol the scoundrel." u No, 
no," said Noll, " we'll take him in his own way ;" and upon the conclu- 
sion of the service, invited him to dinner, — concluding the entertainment 
with a prayer which lasted three hours ; and in which he is said to have 
amply repaid Zachary for the sermon of the forenoon. 

John Anderson was extensively engaged in trade ; and he and his son 
are related to have been the first persons who imported, direct into Glas- 
gow, previous to 1668, a cargo of white wines. The citizens "were pre- 
viously supplied with this article by the merchants of Leith.* 

The writer has been unable to ascertain the precise date of the death of 
John Anderson, the elder, of Dowhill, as he is designated in the munici- 
pal records of Glasgow, f Of his son "John," it is related by Wodrow, 



to shake his vassal by the hand, but he has not the privilege of ravashing his bride ; and if 
he should go so far as to poinard upon suspicion his wife's, or the queen's, " cavaliere srr- 
vante," in her presence, he would be hung for it without fail. Neither would it be neces- 
sary that the poor woman should feel herself compelled to have recourse to the unpleasant 
alternative of marrying " Jack Ketch," by way of bribing him to do his duty. (See " History 
of Scotland ;" articles " Mary, Rizzio, Darnley, Bothwell") Yet so unaccountably consti- 
tuted is human nature, that we have such blockheads as " Young England," who sigh after 
the olden time ; and what is still more strange, there are those of what are termed " the 
inferior grades.of .society," who seem inclined to prefer happily extinct grievances, rather 
than put up with 'the little " desagremens" attending the present state of affairs. Alas ! poor 
human nature; wiat a compound thou art. — Ed. 

* See Moure's and Gibson's " Histories of Glasgow." 

t There is great difficulty > in deriving any assistance in such investigations as the prr- 
sent, from the public records; of the time, from the imperfect and mutilated state in which 
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that he was in the year 1677 brought before the committee of public 
affairs, charged with attending the ministrations of the " indulged non- 
conformists ;" and upon his admission of the truth of the accusation, anil 
refusing to engage to hear his parish minister, he was fined £500 sterling, 
and in default of payment, committed to Edinburgh Tollbooth. Here he 
was detained till the month of October, and liberated upon the payment of 
two thousand pounds Scots. In 1678, Anderson was again imprisoned 
upon a false charge of an intended rebellion of the Presbyterian party, but 
liberated without trial ; and upon the 25th of June, 1688, he was again 
committed to prison, on a charge of meditating rebellion, and other trea- 
sonable practices. He was a prominent member of the Convention of 
Estates held at Edinburgh, when they offered the crown of Scotland to 
King William and Queen Mary, and his name appears amongst the signa- 
tures to the public deeds upon that occasion.* In August, 1680, (being at 
the time Provost,) he was commissioned by the Town Council to proceed 
to London, to procure from the sovereigns the final recognition of the 
privilege of the citizens of electing their own magistrates. He was 
detained in London by this business from August, 1680, till January, 
1600, when he returned to Glasgow, having completely succeeded in his 
mission, and bearing a letter of King William and Queen Mary, ratifying 
and confirming all previous grants and charters of the same tenour ; and 
as coming in the place of the archbishop, vesting in the said city of Glas- 
gow, and Town Council thereof, full right, power, and liberty, to choose 
and elect their provosts, bailies, and magistrates, in all time coming ; and 
ordains the same letter of gift to pass the great seal ; and a promise to 
ratify the same upon the meeting of Parliament. 

In 1604, an unfortunate occurrence took place, in which Anderson was 
implicated. In the month of October, Major Menzies, of Lord Lindsay'* 
regiment, then stationed in Glasgow, had an altercation with Mr. Robert 
Park, town clerk, and in a fit of passion stabbed him with a sword. Park 
died upon the spot, (it is said the magisterial bench,) and the major, who 
fled, was followed by Anderson and two other persons ; and having taken 
refuge in Renfield garden, upon his refusing to surrender, was there shot, 
it is said not by Anderson, but certainly with his concurrence, and in his 
presence. Anderson was not prosecuted criminally upon this occasion ; 
but the relations and friends of Major Menzies instituted an action, the 
expenses of defending which, namely, £295 0s. Ojd. sterling, were defrayed 
by the town. It is certain that Menzies' conduct was of such a nature as 
fully to justify Provost Anderson, otherwise a prima facie view of the 
case, might lead to the inference, that his proceedings had savoured too 



they now exist in Glasgow, and from the numbers of individuals of the same name who 
are mentioned in them, without any distinctive designation. It was also the practice, after 
the establishment of Presbyterianism, for many individuals neither to record births nor. 
marriages in the registers. Added to all which, nearly the whole of the papers of the 
Dowhill family were destroyed by an accidental fire, previous to 1754. The writer has, in 
consequence, been frequently entirely baffled in his researches, and may have fallen into 
occasional inaccuracies. — Ed. 

* See Wodrow's " History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland ;" Glasgow, 
1814. 
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much of those of the barbarous barons whom he and his family had sup- 
planted in the provostship. * 

John Anderson represented Glasgow in the first parliament after the 
revolution of 1688, in the deliberations of which he took an active part. 
lie was also several times Provost of Glasgow, between 1689 and 1704. t 

In so far as is known, the politics of the last of the Andersons varied 
from those of his predecessors ; but as for his having entertained any 
serious preference for the precepts, the practices, or the priestcraft of the 
Covenanters, over those of the Carthusians, is what some persons may be 
disposed to regard as problematical. Some accounts, indeed, represent him 
as declining to recognise the authority of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil, before whom he was indicted ; and it is not impossible but that there 
may have been some share of personal feeling in this, from his looking 
upon them as " loons " of the same fraternity as those who had succes- 
sively betrayed and persecuted Mary, sold Charles the First to the Eng- 
lish, crouched and succumbed to Cromwell ; and who were now endeav- 
ouring to carry out those measures of insane tyranny, by means of which 
the ferocious and infatuated bigot, James the Second, sought to re-establish 
the defunct superstitions of Catholicism. It is also remarkable that this 
John Anderson should have been the person deputed by the citizens of 
Glasgow to proceed to London, upon the restoration, to solicit Charles the 
Second to sit for his portrait ; and which portrait still remains in the 
Town- hall. 

That after the decease of the last John Anderson of Dowhill, the pecu- 
niary circumstances of the family were comparatively reduced, is appa- 
rent. This, however, in some measure arose from the division of his pro- 
perty after his death. 

John Anderson, the elder, had purchased a part of the barony of Cath- 
cart, named Newlands, on which he erected, (for the times,) a commo- 
dious and handsome dwelling-house, laid out gardens, &c. To this resi- 
dence Anderson gave the name of his town property, Dowhill, which it 
at this day bears. His son, John Anderson, the younger, having married 
twice, first to Susanah Hamilton, daughter of Hamilton of Aitkenhead, J 
had by this lady a daughter, Susanah, who married John Leckie, merchant 



* Amongst the Provosts of Glasgow, who preceded Anderson of Dowhill, occur the fol- 
lowing names, via. : — 1268, Richard de Dunidoris ; 1472, John Stewart of Minto ; 1528, Sir 
Robert Stewart of Minto ; 1541, Lord Belhaven ; 1560, Lindsay of Dunrod; 1574, Lord 
Boyd ; 1583, Earl of Montrose ; 1584, Lord Kilsyth, &c. &c. &c— Ed. 

t See Wodrow's "History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland;" and "Memo- 
rabilia of the City of Glasgow ;" selected from the Minute Book of the Burgh, by John 
Smth, Esq., LL.D. ; Glasgow, 1835. 

t Hamilton of Aitkenhead was a cadet of the family of Hamilton of Torrence, descended 
from the ducal house of Hamilton; so that Susan Leckie of Newlands, also claimed descent 
from the royal house of Stuart. 

The writer does not here notice a peculiarity in the armorial bearings of these Andersons, 
without due apology for the allusion to so puerile a subject as heraldry. What he alludes 
% to. is a remarkable heraldric transmutation coincident in the bearings of the royal house 
of Bruce, and in those of the Andersons. 

Kent gives the blaxouings of the Andersons of Scotland, as " Azure a lion rampant argent, 
aud in chief three mullets of the same." In the Lyons' register their bearings are stated to 
be, via. : — " John Anderson of Dowhill, argent, a saltier engrailed sable, betwixt a crescent 
in chief, and three mullets in the flank and base, gules, all within a bordure azure." Now 
Nesbit states, that Robert Bruis. or Bruce, son ot Adilind, of Norman extract, having mar- 
ried Agnes de Annandia, or Amiandale, heiress of that country, laid aside his paternal arms, 
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in Glasgow, of the family of Wester Catter in Dumbartonshire ; and who, 
upon the death of his father-in-law, became " Leckie of Newlands," in 
right of his wife, to whom this property was bequeathed by her father, 
John Anderson. Leckie of Newlands had an only son who died young, 
and a daughter, Susanah, who married Francis, laird of Dunlop ; and who, 
upon the death of his wife's father, John Leckie, succeeded (in jus mariti,) 
to Newlands, which he soon afterwards sold to Sir James Maxwell of 
Nether Pollock, in the possession of whose family it still continues * 

John Anderson having married secondly, Marion Hay, daughter of the 
Rev. James Hay, Minister of Kilsyth,t had by this marriage a daughter, 
Marion Anderson, who inherited under bequest, or marriage contract, the 
original property in Dowhill of Glasgow, the remains of which were fin- 
ally alienated by herself and her son, Dr. John Moore. This lady was 
the mother of Mrs. George Macintosh. J 

It may still be thought that the final dilapidation of the Dowhill pro- 
perty has not been accounted for. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the last Anderson of Dowhill suffered considerably by the fines 
inflicted upon him by government, under the false accusations to which 
he was subjected in the reign of James the Second. It appears farther, 
that Anderson, who assisted in placing " William the Dutchman " upon 
the throne of these realms, like the rest of the inhabitants of Scotland, met 
with a very sorry return from this specimen of royalty, in so far, that 
having embarked deeply in the Darien scheme, King William, at the 
instance, it is believed, of the settlers in the Dutch colony of Surinam, 
issued a proclamation forbidding the English colonies either to supply the 
Scotch settlers at Darien with provisions, or to hold any correspondence 
with them, which effectually ruined the colony, and caused the golden 
dreams of the colonists at once to vanish. § 

viz., argent, a lion rampant azure ; and in future carried those of Annan, lords of Annandale, 
viz., argent, a saltier and chief gules, as was the custom of old upon marrying an heiress, 
before the marshalling of many coats in one shield. All the descendants of this Robert 
carried the arms of Annan, making the field sometimes Or, sometimes Argent. Robert 
Bruce, when he came to be king, carried the imperial eusigns of Scotland ; but his brothers, 
and those descended of him, carried those of Annan. Some of these descendants continue to 
carry both the saltier and the lion rampant, viz., the Earls of Elgin and Kincardine. 

It is true that many families in Scotland carry the saltier, or St. Andrew's cross, which 
forms part of the national ensigns, having, it is said, appeared in the heavens to the army of 
the Scots and Picts, under Achaius, king of the Scots, and Hungus, kinp of the Picts, when 
they defeated Athelstane, king of the Saxons, at Athelstaneford in Lothian. But how should 
the coincident transmutation of these arms, which has been mentioned, occur in the names 
of Bruce and Anderson ?— (See Nesbifs Heraldry, 1st vol. p. 131.)— Ed. 

* Some little confusion arises under this head, from the Leckies having resumed the 
original name of the property, (Newlands,) instead of Dowhill. — Ed. 

t This gentleman is said to have been a descendant of the family of Kinnoul. The 
armorial bearings ou his tomb in Kilsyth church-yard, are, however, those of " Tweeddale." 
—Ed. 

t Mrs. Macintosh's father was the Rev. Charles Moore, minister of Stirling. He was a 
native of Ireland, and the son of an officer in King William's service. He was reputed to be 
descended from the Mures of Rowallen ; but the armorial bearings of the family seem to be 
those of Riccarton, a branch of the Mures of Caldwell, to which a sphinx in chief, proper, 
was granted in augmentation, by King George the Third, to all the descendants of Dr. John 
Moore, in commemoration of the services of his son, Sir John Moore, in Egypt. — Ed. 

$ Anderson, in fact, it would appear, had made a sort of martyr of himself in the cause 
of Presbyterianism ; and it is not a little edifying to observe the way in which the Presby- 
terian historians speak of some of the members of his family. His sister, Janet Anderson, 
for example, is thug recorded by Wodrow : — " Nov. 3d, 1711. The third of thismoneth, died 
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M'Lure also relates, that the elder John Anderson, in 1667, embarked 
with other partners in an extensive soap work ; and with the design of 
supplying the same with materials, built a ship of 700 tons, carrying 40 
guns, to be employed in the Greenland whale fishery, together with three 
smaller vessels. The undertaking, however, proved a complete failure, 
and the stock of the partners was entirely lost.* 

Janet Anderson, wife of John Lake of Claythorn, an eminent Christian. On his death he 
was assured he would meet with all his children in heaven ; but said plainly he did not expect 
to meet with his wife there ! Several of his children were hut young, and he gave characters 
of them which came very exactly to passe, when they came to years !" 

In treating of that " singular Christian woman," queen Anne, one of the " shining lights " 
of the Presbyterian party, the same historian thus expresses himself: — "I am lately told by- 
Mr. Walter Stewart, merchant in London, that its openly talked there, that the queen of 
late has returned to her old way of drinking, and some add, of whoredom too; and none but 
such as are ready for both have access to Court ! I wish it may be false ; and if true, I fear 
it will shorten her days !"* W — e of Babel hide thy diminished head ! — Ed. 

* M'Lure's "View of the City of Glasgow;" octavo. Glasgow, 1736; p. 281. John 
Anderson of Dowhill had a brother, Ninian : both of them left families of daughters ; but their 
sons having predeceased them, the family, in the male line, is believed to be extinct. — Ed. 



• See "Analecta ; or Material* of a History of Remarkable Providences'' By Robert Wodrow, voh 1st, printed 
for the MaiUand Club: Glasgow, 1C42 ; and Gibson's " History of Glasgow," p. 105. 
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As there seems to be every reason to believe, that Adam Smith was not 
himself serious, in respect to great part of the dogmas which he promul- 
gated ex cathedra, the solemn, and as it were naive simplicity, with which 
his countrymen have taken his crude fallacies and ludicrous non sequiturs 
for granted ; and insisted upon endeavouring to reduce to practice what is 
either obviously impracticable or hurtful in his doctrines on the subject of 
free trade, cannot fail to appear to most sane persons surprising and unac- 
countable in the highest degree. The only way in which to explain the 
prevalence of such an hallucination, is upon the hypothesis that the bare 
enunciation of the word " free," operates like a spell or charm upon the 
minds of the sapient inhabitants of these realms ; and that under its influ- 
ence, there is no species of vagary, however extravagant, unprincipled, or 
detrimental to themselves and others, of which they may not be supposed 
guilty. Of this idiosyncracy, to use the words of the infallible Adam 
Smith himself, " that insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a states- 
man, or politician, whose councils are directed by the momentary fluctuation 
of affair s"f has not failed to avail himself; and, accordingly, " free trade " 
has almost invariably been one of the baits held out in Britain, whenever 
a seat in " a certain great house," or a continuation of the sweets of power 
and place have been the objects desiderated. 

The reader may probably recollect that in the year 1840, the king of 
Naples was forcibly concussed by the then government of Great Britain, 
(alas, how misapplied was the adjective in the case in question,) into the 
abrogation of the treaty which he had entered into with the mercantile 
house of Taix, Aycard, & Co. of Marseilles. The following extracts, from 
a small brochure published at the time, under the title of a " Review of 



* Refer to pp. 45, 46, '• Memoir of Charles Macintosh." 
t Smith's "Wealth of Nations/' vol, 1, p. 51. 
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the Neapolitan Sulphur Question, by a British Merchant," exhibits in 
their true light, the shameful circumstances under which the Neapolitan 
government was coerced ; and the coup de grace at the same time given 
to the manufacture of alum from native materials, by the importation 
of low-priced Sicilian sulphur : — 

AN ANALYSIS 

Of the Treatt of Commerce and Navigation, between his Britannic 
Majesty and the Kino of the Two Sicilies, signed at London, 
September 26, 1816. 

"Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty consents that all the privileges, and 
exemptions, which his subjects, their commerce, and snipping, have 
enjoyed in the dominions, ports, and domains of his Sicilian Majesty, in 
virtue of the treaty of peace and commerce, concluded at Madrid, on the 
10th of May, (23d May,) 1607, between Great Britain and Spain ; of the 
treaties of commerce between the same powers, signed at Utrecht, the 9th 
of December, 1713, and at Madrid, the 13th of December, 1715 ; and of 
the convention concluded at Utrecht, the 8th of March, 1712-1713, 
between Great Britain and the kingdom of Sicily, shall be abolished, and 
it is agreed upon, in consequence, between their said Britannic and Sicilian 
Majesties, their heirs, and successors, that the said privileges, and exemp- 
tions, whether of persons, or of flags, and shipping, are, and shall continue 
for ever abolished. 

" II. His Sicilian Majesty engages not to continue, nor hereafter to 
grant, to any other power whatever, the privileges, and exemptions, abol- 
ished by the present convention. 

" III. His Sicilian Majesty promises that the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty shall not be subjected, within his dominions, to a more rigorous 
system of examination and search by the officers of the customs than that 
to which the subjects of his Sicilian Majesty are liable. 

" IV. His Majesty, the king of the Two Sicilies, promises that British 
commerce in general, and the British subjects who carry it on, shall be 
treated throughout his dominions upon the same footing as the most fav- 
oured nations, not only with respect to the persons and property of the 
said British subjects, but also with regard to every species of article in 
which they may traffic, and the taxes, or other charges payable on the 
said articles, or of the shipping on which the importation shall be made. 

" With respect to Articles 1., II., and III., it is believed that no ques- 
tion has been raised, nor complaints, as to their infraction by Naples, 
advanced by the British government. Article IV. relates distinctly only 
to articles imported into Naples and Sicily, and places British subjects, in 
respect to such importations, on the footing of the most favoured nations. 
" It is, therefore, at once obvious, that, as the treaty between the king 
of Naples, and the hou<e of Taix, Aycard, & Co. relates exclusively to 
articles exported from Sicily, that no application of the terms of such 
treaty can be made, or submitted to question, or consideration, in refer- 
ence to Article IV. of the commercial treaty of 1816. 

" V. With respect to the personal privileges to be enjoyed by the sub- 
jects of his Britannic Majesty in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, his 
Sicilian Majesty promises that they shall have a free and undoubted right 
to travel, and to reside in the dominions of his said Majesty, subject to the 
same precautions of police which are practised towards the most favoured 
nations. They shall be entitled to occupy dwellings, and warehouses, and 
to dispose of their personal property of every kind and description, by 
sale, gift, exchange, or will, and in any other way whatever, without the 
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smallest loss or hindrance being given them on that head. They shall not 
be obliged to pay, under any pretence whatever, other taxes or rates than 
those which are paid, or that hereafter may be paid, by the most favoured 
nations in the dominions of his said Sicilian Majesty. They shall be 
exempt from all military service, whether by land or sea ; their dwellings, 
warehouses, and every thing appertaining thereto, for objects of commerce, 
or residence, shall be respected. 

" They shall not be subjected to any vexatious search or visits. No 
arbitrary or vexatious inspection of their books, papers, or accounts, shall 
be made under the pretence of the supreme authority of the state, but these 
shall alone be executed by the legal sentence of competent tribunals. His 
Sicilian Majesty engages on all these occasions to guarantee to the subjects 
of his Britannic Majesty who shall reside in his states and dominions, the 
preservation of their property, and personal security, in the same manner 
as those are guaranteed to his subjects, and to all foreigners belonging to 
the most favoured and most highly privileged nations. 

" It seems probable that it is to Article V. that it has been endeavoured 
to attach such a signification as to warrant the assertion, which has been 
hazarded in Parliament and elsewhere, that the Sicilian sulphur monopoly 
is a contravention of the treaty of 1 81 6* Here it may perhaps be a fitting 
occasion to inquire how far king Ferdinand IV. of Naples, by whom the 
treaty of 1816 was ratified, was, by the law and constitution of his domi- 
nions, entitled to bind, by treaty, or otherwise, his heirs and successors in 
relation to any acts of legislation connected with the mines and minerals 
of Sicily. Under the sway of the feudal monarchs, who succeeded to the 
territories of the Western Empire, all mines and minerals continued vested 
by law in the crown. According to Gamboa, this right continued para- 
mount in Spain, and all her dependencies, from the period of the extinc- 
tion of the Western Empire to the present day. From the accession of 
Martin of Arragon to the throne of Sicily in 1412, down to 1700, Sicily 
and Spain continued under the same sovereigns, they having previously, 
from 1282 to 1412, been subject to princes of the house of Arragon, 
although not integrally united to the latter kingdom. In 1232,Frederick 
of Arragon promulgated a code of laws for Sicily, which modified that 
previously established in the island in 1040, by Roger, the Norman king 
of Sicily, and which in no way differed from the laws of the other feudal 
states of the west of Europe, being founded upon the Lombard and Roman 
laws. The code of Frederick of Arragon, with very trifling modifications, 
continues the law of Sicily down to the present day. Brydone, in allu- 
sion to the Sicilian mines having continued unwrought from the time of 
the Romans up to the period at which he travelled, states, on the autho- 
rity of the natives, that the mines and minerals of fc icily were the reserved 
property of the crown ; and the laws of Spain, which, it is declared, 
applied to all her dependencies whatever, under which it has been shown 
Sicily was from 1412 down to 1700, specially reserve all mines and min- 
erals as the property of the crown, for the purpose, as stated in the code, 
of ' maintaining the king in honour, for defending his territories, for sup- 
porting his wars against the enemies of the faith, and relieving his people 
from taxes. 9 It is likewise specially provided, that no king shall alienate or 
dispose of mines or mineral propertv for a period exceeding the term of his 
own reign, Philip II. it is true, who was king of Sicily as well as Spain, 
attempted to convey from the crown in perpetuity, the property of some 
mines in the Indies, but this settlement has always been disputed ; nor is 



* The terms of what has been denominated the Sicilian sulphur monopoly are all of them 
embraced in the contract between the king of the Two Sicilies and the house of Taix, Aycard 
and Co. of Marseilles. 
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it known that he made any attempts to alienate from the crown any mines 
in Sicily. The king of Sicily has not advanced claims to actual property 
in the Sicilian mines ; hut feudal rights never prescribe ; and his autho- 
rity, as to the appropriation and disposal of the produce of the Sicilian 
mines, may continue wholly unprejudiced either by the treaty of 1816, or 
the supposed investiture of the mines in question, either in British sub- 
jects, or any other individuals. In 1713, Sicily was ceded to Savoy, and 
in 1720 to Austria, but was again restored by the latter power to the 
Spanish family in 1735, on condition that the same sovereign should not 
reign both in Sicily and Spain. In 1759, on Charles III. ascending the 
throne of Spain, his third sm, Ferdinand the IV., became king of Naples 
and Sicily. This monarch was the grandfather of his present Sicilian 
Majesty, and, as has been mentioned, rules in virtue of the code established 
by Frederick IT. in 1282. But be this as it may, and whether the king 
of Sicily may eventually raise any such claims in consequence of the 
treatment to which he has been subjected in relation to the sulphur mono- 
poly, it must be shown that by his treaty with Taix & Co. he lias conceded 
privileges to the subjects of other states which he has denied to those of 
Britain, before it can be demonstrated that he has acted in contravention 
of the treaty of 1816. The leading articles of Taix'a contract are the fol- 
lowing : — 

" 1st, The first article stipulates as to the capital of the Company, whioh 
is to be £316,000. 

" 2d, The annual product of sulphur in Sicily is to be diminished from 
900,000 cantars to 600,000 cantars, but no exception whatever is made in 
favour of any individuals, the whole British, and other foreigners, and 
Sicilians, engaged in the production of the sulphur being hy this article 
subjected to the same restrictions. This clause of the contract, therefore, 
is no infraction of the treaty of 1816. Should the sulphur miners prefer 
to export the sulphur which they raise, to selling it to the company, or 
to sell it to other persons in Sicily, they are at perfect liberty to do so 
without * loss or hindrance,' upon paying an export duty of £4 7s. per 
ton. Here is no privilege given to any foreigners to the prejudice of Bri- 
tish subjects, only that it is made compulsory upon Taix & Co. to pur- 
chase the whole or any part of the 600,000 cantars, annually raised, at the 
rate of 21 tarins per cantar for the third quality of sulphur, 23 for the 
second quality, and 25 for the first quality — should the owners desire it. 
The company are besides obliged to pay the sulphur proprietors 4 tarins 
per cantar for the 300,000 cantars which are not raised. 

" This last clause seems the only colourable pretext for the assertions as 
to contravention of the treaty of 1816. 

" But, in order to constitute this a breach of treaty, it must be shown 
that other individuals than British subjects are exempted from the restric- 
tions in question, which clearly is not the case. 

" Article 3d of the treaty with Taix relates solely to the mode of declar- 
ing the quantity on hand at its date, and the mode of ascertaining the pro- 
duce of the mines. 

" Article 4th establishes a duty of 2 ducats per cantar on the export of 
sulphur, two-thirds of which the king assigns to the company, and one- 
third is retained by the treasury, to be applied by Article 5th to the con- 
struction of roads in Sicily, and to the abolition of the tax on grinding.* 



* This duty corresponds with that fixed by Article II. to be paid by British subjects or 
mine owners, should tney prefer to export the sulphur from Sicily on their own account. 
Besides the Articles quoted, there are others in the contract between the king of Naples and 
Taix & Co. which prescribe the duration of the contract, the mode of payment of the duties, 
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" Article 6th restricts the obnoxious company, (not the British mer- 
chants, or mine owners, be it remarked,) from selling sulphur at a price 
beyond 40 tarins for the third quality, 43 for the second quality, and 45 
for the first. 

" British subjects are not restricted from becoming partners in the com- 
pany ; and it is somewhat remarkable that parties who now clamour for 
the adoption of coercive measures with the Neapolitan government, have 
homologated the contract with Taix & Co. by actually receiving payments 
from the company as proprietors of mines. The contract with Taix & Co. 
in fact is merely a farming of a tax to this house, imposed upon the expor- 
tation of sulphur from Sicily ; and the question at issue would seem to 
be, whether by the commercial treaty of 1816, the king of Naples is 
debarred from the privilege of taxing articles within his own dominions. 
A simple inspection of the treaty, which is to be found at full length in 
MacCulloch's Commercial Dictionary, must at once demonstrate this ; 
and show that the opposition raised to the sulphur monopoly is founded 
upon a quibble, which a perusal of the treaty in question, and the contract 
with Taix & Co., must at once suffice to overthrow. 

" By Article VI. of the treaty of 1816, the king of Sicily engages to 
maintain the privileges of British subjects on the same footing as those of 
all other nations within his dominions. 

"Article VII. relates solely to the duties on British imports into the 
Neapolitan dominions, on which the king of Sicily agrees to remit 10 per 
cent, on the duties existing by the tariff previous to 1816. 

"Article VIII. places the subjects of the Ionian Islands on the same 
footing in the Neapolitan dominions as those of Great Britain. 

" A separate and additional article explains the construction to be put 
upon Article VIII. 

" Articles VI., VII., VIII., and the additional article, have not the most 
remote application in any part of their contents to the contract with Taix 
and Co. 

" Since 1823, the importers of sulphur, the makers of sulphuric acid, 
the makers of alkali, the soap and glass makers, and the makers of facti- 
tious alum, in Britain, have reaped millions at the public cost, by the 
repeal and reduction of the duties on common salt, sulphur, barilla, and 
tallow. They have been enabled by such concessions to annihilate the 
kelp trade, and nearly to annihilate the native manufacturers of alum and 
copperas, whilst, by a lamentable fatality, they have also been enabled to crush 
the trade in pot ashes, which was the branch to which the emigrants, ruined 
in the highland kelp trade, betook themselves in our transatlantic colonies, 
and which was nearly as essential to the clearing and cultivating of these 
colonies as the kelp trade was to the introduction of improved agriculture 
into the highlands. If a war is to be waged with the king of Naples, are 
the parties in question willing to sustain the sole expense of it ? — or, are 
they willing to defray the cost of the emigration rendered indispensable by 
their operations ? — or, will they consent to a moderate duty being imposed 
on salt, or sulphur, barilla, or tallow, to make good the deficiency in the 
revenue caused by the penny postage experiment ? 

" After what has been said, it may, however, not appear inconsistent 
with fairness and common sense, to hope that ministers, and the British 
Parliament, will permit the king of Naples to govern his own dominions ; 



the official privileges of the Commissioners appointed by the king to execute the terms of 
agreement, and to manage the government powder mills at Girgenti, but none of them bear- 
ing, however, remotely on the privileges of British subjects, as fixed by the treaty of 1816. 
In all treaties, commercial or political, it is to be borne in mind that the term " most fav- 
oured nations " applies to foreign nations, and not to the subjects of the power from whom 
the stipulation is exacted or obtained. 
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and that, should there be any doubt as to the construction of the treaty of 
1816, it will not be insisted upon, that the legal maxim which repudiates 
the assumption that in a disputed case the decision should not be left solely 
to one of the parties interested, but that the judgment of neutral parties 
should be had recourse to, may not be departed from. In the disputed 
case of the North- American boundary question the arbitration of the ques- 
tion was left to the king of the Netherlands. If there be difficulties as to 
the meaning to be attached to the treaty of 1816, why not, on the same 
principle, call in as arbiter the emperor of Russia ? 

"Sulphur Trade of Sicily. 



<< 



The following is a copy of the case submitted for the consideration of Sir 
Frederick Pollock and of Dr. Phillimore, with copies of their opinions 
thereon. 



" CASE. 



u Recent improvements in chemistry, as applied to the arts, have led to 
a great increase in the consumption of brimstone, particularly in Great 
Britain and France, and great speculation took place in consequence 
among the proprietors of mines in Sicily, which is the great source of sup- 
ply of that article. 

" In this state of things, the government, with the double view of rais- 
ing a revenue for its own purposes and maintaining the price which had 
greatly fluctuated, for the benefit of the proprietors of the mines, granted 
a monopoly of the article to a mercantile company,* and stipulated that 
the patentees should take annually from the mines a certain quantity, 
which they should pay for at a fixed price. 

" The company were to make certain payments to the owners of mines 
as a compensation for the deficiency of produce, and as upon the whole the 
Sicilians received for two-thirds of the quantity previously exported, a 
price exceeding what the whole quantity had before produced, they make 
no complaint. 

" The effect of this measure, however, was greatly to enhance the price 
of brimstone to the consumer, and loud complaints are consequently made 
by the foreign merchants, and particularly by the British. It is not 
intended to defend the policy of such a monopoly. 

" Whether the universal freedom of trade is beneficial to the extent sup- 
posed by its advocates here, and whether it is applicable to all other coun- 
tries and under all circumstances, are points admitting of grave discussion. 
It is sufficient to say that the law of nations has never yet been supposed 
to prohibit any state from making its own arrangements on these subjects. 
Thus in many European states, tobacco is a royal monopoly ; in others, 

?uicksilver, and the produce of mines ; in Brazil, diamonds and dyewoods.f 
t cannot be contended that the creation of a monopoly in brimstone fur- 
nishes any ground of complaint against the government of the Two Sici- 
lies, unless m so doing they have contravened some special treaty, and as 
the only complainants are the British merchants, it is to the treaty with 
the United Kingdom that our attention must be directed. 

" Here follow a copy of this treaty (which may be seen in MacCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary), J and a translated copy of the Neapolitan decree, 
issued at Palermo, 4th July, 1838, granting the sulphur monopoly. 

* Taix, Aycard & Co. of Marseilles. 

t In Portugal, Archilla weed is a monopoly of the government, both in the mother coun- 
try and all the dependencies. 

X See Analysis preceding. 
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" In a recent discussion in the House of Lords, on the 2d March, it was 
argued by Lord Lyndhurst, and seems to have been admitted by Lord 
Melbourne, that the creation of this monopoly was an infraction of the 
5th article of the treaty. To clear the ground of some misconceptions, it 
may be well to state here — 

" 1st, That the patentees are a Joint Stock Company in Sicily, many 
of whom are French, but a large number of shares were reserved for the 
British merchants. It is, therefore, idle to treat it as a privilege to any 
nation. 

" 2d, The extent of mischief is greatly exaggerated. The import of the 
year preceding the monopoly is taken as evidence of the then state of the 
trade, whereas the extent of import was created by the apprehension of 
this measure, and caused a glut which has checked, and to a great degree 
prevented, subsequent dealings. 

" 3d, Though there is some British capital employed in brimstone mines 
in Sicily, yet that is under colour of the title of natives, for the law does 
not allow such property to be held by foreigners. This leads us directly 
to the consideration of the article of the treaty in question, and it will be 
found on reference to be confined entirely to the personal privileges of 
British subjects and to their personal property. 

" By this article, British subjects are to have free right to travel and 
reside in the Two Sicilies. They are entitled to occupy dwellings and 
warehouses, and to dispose of their personal property of every description 
by sale, gift, exchange or will. The other provisions of the article are 
confessedly immaterial, and the argument is that such a monopoly inter- 
feres with the free right given to British subjects to sell their property. 
This would be a very forced construction in any case, but we submit that 
this property is not within the treaty. 

" The article gives to British subjects in Sicily the rights of foreigners 
in Great Britain. These are the rights to travel ; to possess houses for 
residence, warehouses for trade, and to possess and alienate personal pro- 
perty, but not real property ; and the article is confined to this. If British 
subjects own brimstone mines in Sicily, they are out of the protection of 
this article, for such mines are real and not personal property. Suppose 
such a treaty as applicable u to foreigners in Great Britain, and the Neapolitan 
government might with equal justice complain that their subjects, having 
farms, were not allowed to grow tobacco, or that, having houses, they were 
not allowed to set up whisky stills. Such at least are the views taken by 
the supporters of the treaty ; whether British subjects in Sicily, having 
stocks of brimstone there at the time of the promulgation of the new law, 
could complain of the impediments thrown in the way of the sale of it, is 
a fit subject of consideration, bearing in mind that the law was general 
and applied to the whole kingdom, as well natives as foreigners. Personal 
rights have now grown up in this country under the monopoly, and there 
are merchants here largely interested in the maintenance of it. Such per- 
sons cannot expect to stay the British government from upholding any 
line of policy which it may think for the general benefit of British inter- 
ests, but they have a right to remonstrate against the enforcement of such 
policy by violence, under the false pretence of a right acquired by treaty. 
It is to them, therefore, of deep moment to know, and you are requested 

to advise 

" Whe'ther the creation of the brimstone monopoly in question is an 
infraction of the treaty with the Neapolitan government, either as applied 
to the British subjects interested in mines m Sicily, or to British subjects, 
holders of brimstone at the date of the establishment of the monopoly ? 
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Opinion of Dr. Joseph Phillimore. 



" According to the best received opinions of all the writers on public 
law, a monopoly of the description set forth in the case may be created by 
any independent state within its own dominions without the infraction of 
any principle of the law of nations. 

" Undoubtedly, however, it is competent to two states to prohibit by 
express stipulation the execution of any such monopoly within the limits 
of their respective dominions. The only point, therefore, for considera- 
tion here seems to be, whether the monopoly in question is in any way 
affected by the treaty of the 26th December, 1816, which at the present 
moment regulates the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
Sicily. 

" The only articles which by any latitude of construction can be held 
applicable to this point are the 4th and 5th. The former relating to the 
commerce to be exercised, the latter to the personal privileges to be 
enjoyed by British subjects within the Sicilian dominions. 

" The utmost the 4th article stipulates for is, that the commerce of 
British subjects should be placed on the footing of the most favoured 
nations, and, as subjects of the most favoured nations, indeed the natives 
themselves, are equally affected with British subjects by the creation of 
the monopoly under the decree of July, 1838. 1 am clearly of opinion 
that the monopoly of brimstone is not prohibited by the terms of this 
article ; this article being the one in which, in my opinion, if any such 
prohibition were intended it would naturally be expected to be found. 

" The 5th article, in my judgment, is ' dehors,' the point in question ; 
it stipulates for the usual privileges and immunities to British subjects, 
and for the protection of their personal property, and places them with 
respect both to the one and the other, on the footing of the most favoured 
nations. But the mines of brimstone are not personal but real property ; 
and with respect to the brimstone which may be in store, the British sub- 
jects are in no way affected by the decree of 1838, otherwise than the sub- 
jects of all other countries as well as those of the Neapolitan dominions. 

" In any view, therefore, that I can take of this question, my opinion 
is, that the monopoly not being prohibited by the law of nations, there is 
no stipulation in the existing treaty which can have the effect of preclud- 
ing the Neapolitan government from making any regulation they may 
think fit respecting the production of brimstone and its export from Sicily, 
provided that British subjects are placed in no worse condition with respect 
to the growth and export of this commodity than the subjects of the most 
favoured state. 

'• Doctors' Commons, 26th March, 1840. 



" Opinion of Sir Frederick Pollock. 

" I am of opinion that the decree creating the brimstone monopoly is 
not in any respect an infraction of the treaty between this country and 
the Neapolitan government, either with reference to British subjects 
interested in Sicily, or to British subjects holders of brimstone, at the date 
of the decree. The treaty puts the subjects of the crown of England on 
the footing of the most favoured nations, and it seems to me to do nothing 
more. A decree which applies equally to the subjects of the king of 
Naples and to all foreigners without distinction, cannot, I think, be 
regarded as a violation of such a treaty. 

"12th March, 1840.' 
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The following letter, written by an " out and out " supporter of the 
government of the day, the late Right Honourable Stewart Mackenzie, at 
the time Governor of Ceylon, is, to use a Whig phrase, at this point, 
" peculiarly refreshing." Mr. Mackenzie had already suffered under Mr. 
Poullett Thompson's notable experiments in the matter of barilla, and was 
just about again experiencing, like Mr. Macintosh, the tender mercies of 
his party, in the matter of the sulphur war, which gave the ultimate death- 
blow to the right honourable gentleman's manufacture of kelp : — 

" The Right Honourable J. A. Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth, Governor of 

Ceylon, to Charles Macintosh, F.R.S. 

"Queen's House, Columbo, 
" 9th August, 1838. 

" Dear Sib, — It is so many years since I and you last met, that I am 
afraid this commission may almost appear intrusive. I am very desirous, 
however, to take advantage of your focal knowledge, and to beg you to 
procure for me the best account you can of the mode of filtering the water 
for supply of the town of Glasgow, which I know is done most perfectly, 
and in a most scientific manner, as was proved before the Glasgow Water 
Works Committee.* I think also a pamphlet was published detailing the 
process ; if, therefore, you can, through your friends, or from your own 
knowledge, procure and send me, under cover to Lord Stanley, colonial 
office, Downing Street, an account of the filtration of the Clyde water, 
above referred to, I shall be extremely obliged. 

" I don't attempt to give you any information upon the various produc- 
tions of this island, likely to be benefited by such application of skill, 
science, and capital as you apply to caoutchouc ; but I can assure you, 
with great truth, that I believe 'many of the oleaginous trees of this island, 
as well as those which yield gums, require to be known, and their pro- 
perties brought to light, only by such scientific men as yourself, to insure 
as handsome a reward as you have secured to yourself from your favourite 
American plant. I wish there was any chance of your paying me a visit 
here, where, I assure you, I should give you a hearty welcome ; though 
you may not recollect you were the first who assured me that a substi- 
tute for kelp would shortly after be manufactured, which would entirely 
supersede our Lewis kelp, and which has (to the destruction of £2,600 
per annum to me,) entirely been verified most amply by the extensive 
production of the black ash now made at Liverpool, Newcastle, and else- 
where. Such is the result of chemical science. / only grudge and covet a 
share of the twenty millions of remuneration granted so justly to the West 
India sufferers, hut denied to the HeMdian landlords ! ! Five hundred 
thousand pounds would have amply satisfied the justice of our case, if Parlia- 
ment would have sustained it ; out that was not to be expected. I must close 
this with a request to be favoured with all your Glasgow chemical, manu- 
facturing, and university news. 

" I have the honour to remain, my dear bir, 

" Yours very truly, 

"J. A. Stewart Mackenzie." 
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That the selection of Mr. Stewart Mackenzie as Governor of Ceylon, 
was in all respects judicious and creditable to government, the foregoing 
letter goes far to demonstate. His observations upon parliamentary recom- 
pense for the losses which he had sustained by the fall in the price of sul- 
phur, are natural and to the point ; but at the same time it may be 
remarked, that the appointment to the government of Ceylon, and subse- 
quently to that of the Lord High Commissionership of the Ionian islands, 
were no bad things ; and marked that the home government fully recog- 
nized the justice of his complaints. 

Many friends suggested to Mr. Macintosh, who had sustained vastly 
greater loss in his alum business than Mr. Stewart Mackenzie had in his 
kelp trade, by the foolish and culpable interference of the British legisla- 
ture in the cases in question, that he too should apply for compensa- 
tion. As he knew, however, that in his case both " Whig and Tory would 
agree" to refuse him redress, he thought his only course was submission to 
his fate. Certain it is, to use a vulgar phrase, he might have " whistled" 
long enough in vain, for any thing in the least like the government of 
either Ceylon or the Ionian islands. He, however, sent to Mr. S. Mac- 
kenzie the plan of the water filter which he desired to obtain. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 30, (note,) Line 17, 


for Rassloch, read Raploch. 


... 46, (note,) 




... See Appendix, read See Appendix No. 4. 


... 47, 


.. 22, 


... Enebacken, read Mariestad. 


... 61, 


.. 11, 


... on, read or. 


... 63, 


.. 27, 


... 1800, read 1809. 


... 75, 


.. 30, 


... 1814, read 1813. 


... 82, 


.. 9, 


... ammoniac, read ammonia. 


... 91, 


.. 1, 


... muler, read muller. 


... 101, 


.. 2, 


... bone, read bones. 


... 116, (note,) . 


.. 17, 


... Pitmuir, read Pitmain. 


... 137, 


.. 21, 


... Cordottier, read Condottier. 


... 140, 


.. 35, 


... Kilal, read Killala. 


... 170, (note,) . 


.. 1, 


... ravashing, read ravishing. 


... 172, 


.. 1, 


... Dunidoris, read Dunidovis. 


... 174, (note,) . 


.. 1, 


... Lake, read Luke. 
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